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CHAPTER I. 

THE ARRIVAL. 

An old English country house, whatever may be its 
beauty of situation and stateliness of surroundings, is 
not seen to advantage on a wet day. 

A wet day exhibits all its defects, emphasises all its 
weaknesses, may almost be said to rouse all the worst 
feelings of its nature. 

When the sun shines, who notices that the large and 
lofty rooms, with their muUioned windows, are somewhat 
sombre, not to say gloomy in their far recesses — that 
the ceilings are dark, begrimed with the smoke of many 
a woody fire — that the heavily-framed pictures on the 
walls have gathered dust in every hidden niche — that 
carpets and curtains are faded — and that generally there 
is a lack of that brightness and smartness which charac- 
terises the modem dwelling of the same pretensions ? 

In the latter are to be found all sorts of appendages 
and conveniences which the old country house never 
dreamed of when it was reared, and whose absence the 
younger members of the family, who go about and con- 
trast their house with those of their friends, are pretty sure 
to note and deplore — on a wet day. 

Then, it is lonely, having so much ground of its own 
on every side ; for nowadays, when every inch of land is 
valuable, a spacious mansion is as often as not pitched 
by the roadside, with a few yards of drive in front and 
a few acres of shrubbery behind. 
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Paterfamilias, who has to pay the bill, is not going to 
have a foot of soil more than is necessary for the erection 
of stables and farm-buildings — if, indeed, he goes the 
length of farm-buildings ; and these are huddled together 
into the smallest possible space, while the whole domain 
is constructed barely out of earshot of the village, with a 
due regard to the proximity of station, church and post- 
office. 

Our forefathers thought of none of these things. It was 
much if they thought of drainage and fresh air ; it was a 
chance if the best chambers commanded the finest out- 
look or indeed possessed what is now termed " A view " 
at all ; and as for rearing a gentleman's seat without a 
park, without a summer-ground, without encircling shades 
and Mleys, the haunt of bird and beast from one genera- 
tion to another, strange indeed would such a pettifogging 
economy have seemed in their eyes, — and this seclusion 
becomes on a sudden intolerable — on a wet day. 

Long avenues, arched in by dripping boughs, are 
formidable barriers between the denizens of the old house 
thus far to seek, and the so-called neighbours, who at 
other times find them pleasant and easy to traverse. 
Even the short cuts — for, to be sure, there are short cuts, 
field-paths, and cart-ruts, by which, and by surmount- 
ing a stile or so, foot-passengers may wend their way 
easily enough in summer, or when a dry frost binds up 
the grassy slough — even these, however, are impassable 
on the typical wet day, and silence and solitude prevail 
on every side. 

The dusk draws on ; the rain continues to patter, patter, 
patter on roof and window-pane; the front-door bell 
never rings ; the very servants seem loth to put a foot 
outside their own green-baized barricades — and if there 
be a spot on earth duller and drearier and more hope- 
less of any distraction or relief than the old English 
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country house at such a moment, its occupants, more 
particularly if they are young and lively, more especially 
still if they are of the feminine sex, do not believe it. 

" I am sick of you, Kitty." 

" You can't be more sick of me than I am of you," 
retorted Kitty. Then she turned what was, after all, a 
smiling, good-tempered face upon a sister who had not 
yet spoken, " And here is Beatrice sick of us both ! " 

Beatrice, however, was not to be drawn into the con- 
versation. 

" Hi ! Can't you say you are ? " cried the last speaker, 
who was round and chubby, and, even on a wet day, 
talkative. " What is the use of being cross about it ? 
We didn't make the rain. You needn't look daggers at 
Gwen and me because you can't get out. Don't you 
suppose we want to get out, too ? I had been going for 
a ride " 

" Go, then ; or, at any rate, go somewhere else, and 

don't deafen us with your chatter " suddenly the elder 

Miss Maynard roused herself and frowned impatiently, 
as she threw aside the book she had ceased to read, but 
still held in her hand. " Do go, for pity's sake. There 
are plenty of other rooms ; why should you come to 
whimper here? Did you not hear Gwen say she was 
sick of you ? " 

" Oh, I heard ; I heard, and felt quite amiable and 
reciprocal towards the kind utterer of such a sentence. 
It is not of her I complain, but of you who will never be 
sociably morose. You sit and gloom like a sphinx ^" 

" At least I don't annoy other people. Gwen," turning 
to her other sister, " did you hear when this creature, this 
companion-woman is to arrive? I suppose not before 
night?" 

But before Gwendoline, who was caught in the middle 
of a yawn, could do more than shake her head, the irre- 
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pressible Kitty struck in, ** Not before night ! Don't you 
know? The carriage has gone for her now. She is 
to come by the five o'clock train, and mother gave 
orders ^" 

" I asked Gwen," said Beatrice, with cold irritation, " I 
did not ask a child like you, who learns things by listen- 
ing and overhearing. Gwen, why don't you speak ? I 
suppose something was said to you — as nothing was to 
me — and we could hardly both be left in the dark " 

"Just what you were — but / knew!" Triumph on 
Kitty's part. " And I knew that you didn't," further 
appended she ; " and if you had asked me — but you are 
so high and mighty, you two — I could have told you all 
about it ; for I was in mother's room when Mrs. Stead 
came in ; and mother was fussing over the train book, and 
she said " 

" I don't wish to hear what she said." 

"Oh, nonsense, Beatrice;" it was Gwendoline who 
here interposed, curiosity getting the better of her former 
impassive attitude. "What is the use?" muttered she, 
sotto voce, and shrugged her shoulders. She had long ago 
given up taking umbrage at trivialities, which, whether 
intentional or not, were still keenly felt by Lady Laura's 
eldest daughter. " Go on, Kitty, if there is anything to 
go on about You had no business to be there, I dare- 
say ; but still, as you were there, you may as well " 

and she laughed significantly. 

" If you choose to learn through highways and byways 
what goes on in this house, I don't," said Beatrice, rising 
and leaving the room. 

Beatrice Maynard was now twenty-six years of age, 
and, on her " Coming out " at eighteen, people had re- 
marked what a great thing it would be for Lady Laura, 
who was such a nice person when you knew her, but 
who was a little difficult to know — and certainly shy and 
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apt to shrink from society — to have a grown-up daughter 
at last. The Majmards had lived so very quietly for so 
very many years — ever since they lived as " The May- 
nards " at all, in short — but we may give a single glance 
backwards to explain the situation. 

Sir Henry Majmard had come into his inheritance 
while a boy, had married while yet a youth, and had 
settled down to live the life of a country gentleman 
immediately afterwards. 

He had no ambitions ; might almost be said to have no 
aspirations. It is true that he was by no means a bad 
husband, nor did he shrink from discharging such duties, 
both in the county and in the parish, as fell to his share, 
and were rendered obligatory by his position ; but the 
fulfilment of them was easy, and for the rest he was in 
his own eyes accountable to nobody. He was his own 
master ; he was at liberty to lead his own life ; he was 
the one and only judge of his own actions — and as for 
the verdict of his fellow-creatures, his eyes would have 
bulged in their sockets had such an idea as that Sir 
Henry Maynard should take this into consideration, been 
suggested to him. 

Lady Laura was equally indifferent; or perhaps it 
may be said obtuse. 

She also was in her earliest youth when she accepted 
the first chance that offered of getting away from a dull 
home, where she was only one of countless daughters, 
and did not meet with the attention she considered her 
due. A great deal of attention was necessary to her 
ladyship's happiness; and though she had her good points, 
and could be won upon to exhibit them on occasion, a 
secret and overweening vanity, an intense, and by herself 
unsuspected, sense of her own importance, marred her 
character and soiled its best attributes. 

The pair lived separate lives, interfering but little with 
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each other, and apparently content with each other — but 
on one point they differed ; while the husband was never 
heard to complain of the wife, and indeed was careful 
to respect her comfort, sometimes even at the cost of his 
own, she on her part never entirely forgot that in marry- 
ing him she had assumed the cares of wedded life before 
the world had opened its arms to her as a girl, and that 
there had been no vast assumption of loverlike devotion 
and tenderness on his part to compensate for the loss 
of those bright years of free, joyous maidenhood which 
she was wont to fancy might have been hers, had she 
waited a little longer before taking upon herself the irre- 
vocable vows. 

Over this reflection Lady Laura often brooded, and 
the result was a curious one. As time passed she grew 
jealous ; not of her husband — for Queen Eleanor herself 
could not have found food for the green-eyed monster 
in Sir Henry Maynard, whose first impulse at the sight 
of a woman was to shuffle out of her way — ^but of her 
daughters. 

Of these there were three ; the three already introduced 
to our readers ; and, as one by one they emerged from 
the schoolroom, and friends and relations began to take 
notice of their appearance and manners, to inquire into 
their tastes, and civilly flatter the supposed fond mamma 
on the looks of one and the accomplishments of another 
— as the neighbourhood began to recognise the Misses 
Maynard as individuals to whom invitations could be 
issued and appeals made — their mother experienced not 
the usual sensations of pride and pleasure, but a vague 
sense of injury. 

In her young days, she said, no one thought of asking 
girls out by themselves, nor dreamed of their joining 
societies and guilds independently of their parents. 
Why was this and that proposition not made to her- 
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self? She supposed it was the fashion for mothers to 
be laid on the shelf, but she was not quite so old and 
feeble 

•* You are not in the least old, or feeble," said Beatrice, 
calmly, " and you are perfectly able to join Mrs. Curie's 
work society, and have it meet here once a month ; and 
Mrs. Curie and all the rest would be only too glad if 
you would ; but you have never taken part in any of 
these things, mother, so naturally they don't ask you 
now." 

" You speak as if I were a kind of outcast, Beatrice. 
Yet you know perfectly that my health would never 
have stood racketing about in all weathers to work-parties 
and tea-parties. Of course I should have liked as well 
as other people to take up charitable schemes and so 
forth — but I never could; and now Mrs. Curie, who is 
quite a new person in the neighbourhood, thrusts herself 
forward and d&ksyou to join her ! I do think it is ridicu- 
lous, almost impertinent" 

" Mrs. Curie knows that you are an invalid ; and as she 
found nothing of the sort in existence, nor likely to be 
in existence, when she came here, I suppose she thought 
she was at liberty to start it. I can't see, for my part, 
why she should not." 

"At any rate, she need not have asked you. I am 
not saying anything against Mrs. Curie — she is a vulgar 
little woman, but I daresay she means well; all I do 
say is, that it is now continually ' Miss Maynard ' from 
every one. ' Miss Maynard ' is on half the notes on the 
hall table. You have twice the number of correspondents 
that I have ; and considering that I am the mistress of 
this house, and have never brought up my daughters in 
the horribly knock-about fashion of the present day, I 
might expect them to have escaped some of its worst 
features." 
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Beatrice was silent, but she had an expressive counte- 
nance. 

" I see what you think," pursued Lady Laura, annoyed 
both with herself and with her daughter, for she had the 
sense to perceive that she was betraying more than was 
desirable of a long-pent-up grievance, and wished even 
while she spoke that she could hold her tongue. " You 
think I am making a fuss because I feel myself slighted ? 
It is not that in the least. No one cares less about their 
own importance than I do. I never assert myself; and 
it is just because I do not that people take advantage of 
it. Mrs. Curie would never have thought of writing to 
you, and leaving me entirely out of her note — except just 
* Kind regards ' at the end — if she had not felt that she 
could do so with impunity." 

The above may serve as a specimen of many other 
conversations of its kind. 

" Why am I always being asked now if my daughters 
are fond of music ? — or if my daughters sketch ? " Lady 
Laura would cry indignantly. She had been wont to play 
and sing with some credit in her youth, and still occasion- 
ally brought out her box of water-colours when summer 
came round. " Why does no one think of ever asking 
me? I suppose it is just possible that I can still care 
for some things ? But the young people seem as if they 
must usurp everything nowadays." 

It was Kitty who was most successful in beguiling her 
mother from these moods once they set in. Beatrice 
was too proud ; in her own heart resented them too 
bitterly. Beatrice, with the sap of life running strong 
in her veins, with a thousand desires and aspirations 
teeming in her breast, and with rapidly forming con- 
victions growing ever stronger within her busy brain, 
naturally fretted more than did the other two beneath 
this futile folly. It vexed and shamed her ; she would 
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not argue with it. Neither would she condescend to 
soothe it to rest, as perhaps she could have done. Lady 
Laura was strong-willed and tyrannous, but she would 
not have been inaccessible to reason, and she was cer- 
tainly open to flattery. " But you rub her up the wrong 
way," cried little Kitty, whom it cost nothing to be 
"nice," and who, moreover, contended that there was 
something to be said on her mother's side. "You 
wouldn't yourself like to be thought old and out of it 
before you were fifty," stoutly alleged she. 

" I should not mind if I had lived my life, and done 
what I chose with it. Had mother chosen — be quiet, 
child, let me speak" — for Kitty was bursting in again, 
prepared to combat the idea of choice — " I say had 
mother chosen," persisted her sister, "she could have 
had everything different. Father gives in to her, as it 
is ; but he would have given in a great deal more, if it 
had begun earlier. It is mother who has never cared 
to go anywhere, or do anj^hing but stagnate down here 
from year's end to year's end — with the exception of a 
solemn visit or two, and a few weeks in London, so long 
ago that she has almost forgotten by now what London 
is like. Why did she never travel ? Why did she never 
cultivate people ? Why did she never do any one of the 
things that we want to do now, and that she tries to 
prevent our doing? Simply because she did not care 
to do them. She preferred to eat and drink, and drive, 
and lie on the sofa " 

" Beatrice, I do not think you — how can you say such 
things?" 

" They are true." But Beatrice looked a trifle ashamed. 
After a minute's pause, she resumed : " I suppose I 
should not speak so, but it comes out before I can help 
it. The world seems to me full of strange and 
wonderful things, and I long to get at those things, 
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and I am so tied and bound and helpless " she broke 

off abruptly. Kitty looked a little awed. 

" Well, if you would speak to mother," she essayed 
after a pause, *' I daresay something might come of it." 

"No, nothing would. We should never understand 
each other. We have not a thing in common." 

" Yes, you have." 

"What?" 

"You both like your own way," said Kitty, slyly, 
" and," added she, with her eyes still twinkling, " mother 
gets hers, and you mean to get yours — some day." 

Gwendoline, the second of the sisters, neither resembled 
the elder nor the younger in character and disposition. 
She was the prettiest of the three, soft, fair, graceful 
and indolent. She had neither the fire of Beatrice nor 
the frolicsome spirits of Kitty ; beneath restrictions and 
deprivations she was fretful if disappointed of a pleasure, 
but indifferent or even acquiescent otherwise. The mere 
fact that she and her sisters, three fully grown and 
developed young women, should be kept still in leading- 
strings, and powerless to break loose from them, irked 
her not at all, — but, as soon as her own desires were 
crossed, or an opportunity for exhibiting her charms 
forced to be surrendered at the bidding of the higher 
powers, she would complain more loudly than any one. 

Gwen was much taken up with her own beauty ; and 
the hours that Beatrice spent in reading, thinking, and 
struggling to obtain some outlets for her naturally fine 
abilities and energies, were frequently passed by her 
sister in trying new modes of dress and fashions of 
arranging the hair. 

Whether Lady Laura commended these or anim- 
adverted on them depended very much on how Lady 
Laura was feeling at the moment. If tolerably well and 
brisk, she might be drawn into quite a little show of 
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interest and inquisitiveness. ** Was that really the new 
style ? Did not Gwen think something of the sort might 
suit herself? " Once she was induced, laughing, to sub- 
mit her own faded locks to the handling of Gwen's deft 
fingers ; and when her maid was called in, and instructed, 
and was sure she understood perfectly, and with a little 
practice would be able to please her ladyship— for indeed 
her ladyship's hair was never made the most of as now 
worn — Lady Laura was as pleasant as possible, and felt 
herself quite charmingly young and silly. 

But she never could be on these terms with Beatrice. 
Not that Beatrice despised hairdressing and other femi- 
ninities ; it was only that she did not see what good they 
led to, she said. What avail was it to be smart and up- 
to-date on such a very minute point as hair, or in the 
wear of a new sleeve or collarette, when in everything 
else she and her sisters lagged so hopelessly behind? 
There were such thousands of things she burned to do, 
to see, to take part in. 

^One may as well get what one can," quoth Gwen, 
complacently viewing herself in the glass. *'I shall 
strike awe into the breasts of the vicarage girls, anyway. 
They won't know that I only got this," holding up her 
head, with its cleverly inserted frame, over which her fair, 
wavy tresses were rolled back, "from a Bon Marchi 
fashion plate." 

** They have probably got a newer number of the Bon 
Marchi paper than we have." 

" Not they." 

"Are we likely to have anything newer than other 
people?" 

When Beatrice spoke in this tone, Gwen knew better 
than to argue the point. She disliked ailments at 
all times, and one with her sister was sure to leave a 
disagreeable feeling behind, especially when, as in the 
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present instance, it related to themselves and their 
neighbours. 

It was Gwen's theory that, whatever might be the 
status of the Maynards in the world at large, it was 
high in the little world at their feet. Beatrice, with a 
wider insight into human nature, smiled at this. To 
her it was a delusion. 

" Don't you suppose they know ? What is to hinder 
their knowing?" cried she. "The very Hoggits go in 
for a Hoggitty bit of the London season, staying with 
their married sister for it. And the whole family went 
over for the Paris Exhibition. The Badgers " 

" Come, we're not as low as the Badgers yet ; " Gwen- 
doline laughed, and Kitty pealed riotously as her sister 
proceeded in all seriousness. 

" I assure you the Badgers don't consider themselves 
* low ' at all. Miss Badger has gone to Dresden to study 
music, and enjoy the German opera ! That's a fact. I 
was told so to-day. And the brother, the one who re- 
fuses to sell in the shop, is by way of being an artist. 
' An artistic family,' Mrs. Curie calls them." 

" Well, I daresay they are," said Gwen, good-naturedly. 
"'Artistic' doesn't make people ladies and gentlemen ; and 
however grand the artistic Miss Badger may be among 
her opera friends in Germany, she will have to come 
back to her draper's shop in Willow Lea when she returns 
home ; those sort of people can't really rise, Beatrice." 

" You are mistaken ; that is just what they can do — 
as we can sink. Father and mother never see this. 
They never see that if we do not keep abreast of the 
times on our own level, we shall be pushed off that level 
by those who do. We can't simply exist, and ignore all 
that is going on in the world around us — at least we can^ 
for it is just what we are doing ; but it means that we 
are sinking as surely as others are rising." 
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" What nonsense ! I wish you wouldn't say such things," 
murmured Gwen, uneasily. " You always do like to make 
one feel uncomfortable. We, sinking ! " 

" And the Hoggits, and the Badgers, and the Scrubbses, 
and the Gubbinses, rising, rising, rising," cried Kitty, with 
a child's glee at the idea. " Peter Gubbins, who milks 
the cows " 

" Of course I don't mean them. I was speaking of " 

"But why not? Why not Peter? Why mayn't he 
rise like the rest ? I daresay if we gave him a velveteen 
coat he would be as 'artistic' as Joe Badger. All he 
wants is a coat. I'm sure some one might give him the 
coat." 

" I can't be surprised at you, when that is precisely 
how father and mother feel," said Beatrice, curling her 
lip, "Their idea is that we are we — that all these 
people are so immensely below us that they are all on 
the same footing. But never mind that ; that is of no 
"consequence — or rather it is no business of ours ; what is 
our business is that, being placed by birth and position 
on a higher plane, we ought to live up to our advantages 
and opportunities. Then we should keep the distance — 
not that I care about the distance, but I do care about 
filling properly the place to which I am born " — her eye 
dilating and her tone unconsciously taking a prouder 
note — " I do care that when we mix with others of our 
own class we should meet them on their own ground ; 
that we should not feel ourselves, as we surely would 
feel ourselves, ignorant, narrow-minded, prejudiced, in- 
ferior. Take those very village people I was speaking 
of, the Hoggits. Robert Hoggit is going to Oxford " 

"No!" 

" He is. You never know anything. He is going in 
the spring. He will make his mark there. He will very 
likely enter some learned profession, and may mix with 
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anybody, once he is in it. But father will never see that 
he is any one but Bob Hog^it, the chemist's son. The 
chemist's son he may be, but he will know a great deal 
more, and live a much fuller and wider and more credit- 
able life than we do.*' 

''I don't see in the least what you are driving at, 
Beatrice. What is all this about? What can we do? 
We can't be chemist's sons, and go to Oxford, and enter 
learned professions — especially as we are not men. 
What are you grumbling about ? " muttered Gwendoline, 
discontentedly. "You go off at such tangents. You 
first strike out in one direction and then in another. 
And you invariably end by having a fling at us as a 
family, from whatever point you start." 

" I don't suppose it is any use trying to make you 
understand ; " was all Beatrice vouchsafed in return. 

She was not sure that she herself understood. She 
was conscious of being repressed, thwarted, hedged in, 
and moreover of a feeling akin to envy of those whose 
talents and powers were being fostered and developed, 
while her own were either unrecognised or discouraged. 
She had no wish to nip in the bud the career of any 
village Hampden, or to stifle in its birth the possible 
note of any still mute inglorious Milton, but it did seem 
hard that she, Beatrice Maynard, should not have at 
least an equal chance of developing her real self. 

Gwen did not feel like this, nor did Kitty. Yet to her 
view they were almost more to be pitied for their easy 
acquiescence in things as they were, than had they 
chafed as she did against the bars. Contentment in 
their case meant further deterioration. She would at 
least try to arrest that deterioration. 

Matters had gone on like this for some time previous 
to the wet November afternoon on which we first find 
the sisters assembled round the drawing-room fire, 
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awaiting an arrival which was of considerable family 
importance. 

For some months past Lady Laura had been ailing. 
In the summer she had fallen a victim to a sharp attack 
of influenza, which had been rife in the neighbourhood, 
and it had left her low in temperament — and in {emper. 

She was more querulous, more exacting and unreason- 
able than before. Nothing was right; and poor Sir 
Henry, who was a peace-at-all-price man, was thankful 
in the end to agree to a proposition which had at first 
been flouted by one and all. 

" Give her her way ; give her her way," said he. 

"Only we shall be more ridiculous than ever," ob- 
served Beatrice. 

"Pho— pho! Ridiculous? What does that matter, 
if it pleases your mother ? If she has a fancy, let her 
have it, say I." 

"To be sure — ^whatever people think of it," disdain- 
fully. 

"Whatever people think of it!" echoed Sir Henry, 
astonished. "What in the name of wonder does it 
signify to us what people think ? What business have 
they to think ? 'Pon my word," growing warm, for this 
was a point on which he was vulnerable, "things are 
come to a pretty pass if the Maynards have to stop 
and consider what people will think before they can 
do what they like in their own home. I suppose if 
I choose to add another footman to my establishment I 
shall soon haVe to consult the opinions of all my friends 
and neighbours! You are always hinting at this, 
Beatrice. What makes you so absurd ? " 

" Simply because we do absurd things. This, for in- 
stance." 

" This ? Hey ? This ? " — his eyebrows going up. 

"Yes, this," said she, steadily. "Directly it gets 
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known that Lady Laura Ma3mard, with three grown- 
up daughters, all liv^ing at home, has engaged a lady- 
companion to come and live in the house — or that she 
has been engaged for her, which is most likely the way 
in which it will be put — do you know what will be said ? " 

Sir fienry replied by a sharp look ; he was beginning 
to comprdiend. 

" Yes," said Beatrice, returning the look. 

"You mean they will have the confounded imperti- 
nence to — to say it's that?^' and he tapped his forehead 
with his fingers. 

" I should think it very likely." 

" Ton my word ! " But he looked undeniably taken 

aback. " What ? You actually but I can't believe it 

What could have put such a notion into your head ? Has 
any one ? " 

"No. Not yet. Not to me, certainly. But that 
goes for nothing. Those things are never said to the 
people they concern, and we should be the last to hear 
of it if the whole countryside were ringing with the idea. 
Do we hear other things? Do we know in the least 
what people say of us or think of us in other ways? 
We don't, and we can't What is more, we can't stop 
their tongues ^" 

"Let them wag, then. I say, let them. You are a 
queer girl, Beatrice. It seems," and he tried for cool 
contempt, but was obviously flustered, "it seems that 
you would have us pander to a low taste for gossip, and 
cut and carve our doings to suit the notions of every 
Dick, Tom and Harry who runs about with his tongue 
out If they choose to tell lies of us " 

" But they are not lies." 

" Not lies ? Not a lie to say that your poor 
mother " 

" That would be one ; but to call this fsmcy of hers 
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odd, unnatural, incomprehensible, would be only to say 
the truth, as it strikes me, and must strike every one 
who does not suppose — ^the other thing. Either my 
mother is putting an open slight upon us all, and show- 
ing in deed, if she does not say it in so many words, 
that our companionship is distasteful to her, or else she 
is incapable of— in short, she is not like other people." 

"Humph!" 

"I see no way out of it, however." After a long 
pause of discomfiture, during which Sir Henry looked 
this way and that, grunted, muttered, and generally 
fidgeted with impotent vexation, he pulled his news- 
paper towards him with an air of dismissing the matter. 
" I daresay you are right, but it is no use fighting it. 
She has worried me till I have given in, and we must 
make the best of a bad job. After all, there's room 
enough in the house for any number of odd-come-shorts 
without their bothering us ; and in old days women of 
position had their hangers-on as regularly as their lap- 
dogs and waiting-maids. Put it upon that, can't ye? 
Say that your mother wants some one to' amuse her, to 
toady her — oh, you know well enough how to do it 
You don't need me to coach you ; only look here, 
Beatrice," and a red, emphatic face frowned round the 
comer of the newspaper, now unfolded and spread in 
front of the speaker, "there's one thing I won't have 
said — mind, I won't have it. No one shall dare to hint 
that Lady Laura Maynard is not as sane as you or I. 
The poor thing ! " — and suddenly the harsh voice 
melted, and it was a husband who spoke, and spoke 
in accents which sealed his daughter's lips. 

She had had it on the tip of her tongue to scoff at his 
arbitrary "Won't have," and already an ironical smile 
had begun to play upon her features — pray, how did 
he propose to carry out his doughty resolution ? Did he 

2 
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intend to go round the parish, and announce it in every 
house, or should it be proclaimed from the pulpit, and 
at the village cross ? — but that brief exclamation of 
tenderness and the look by which it was accompanied 
surprised and silenced her. 

A faint blush also rose to her cheek. 

In her first sharp annoyance on hearing that Lady 
Laura's whim was to be actually carried into effect, she 
had almost gloated over the interpretation likely to be 
put upon the matter by many who already looked askance 
on Maynard Tower and its inmates. " Mother will have 
brought it upon herself," she said bitterly. 

Had there been any truth in the idea, it would have 
been different ; but as Lady Laura was in perfect pos- 
session of her faculties, and was merely using her present 
invalidism as a weapon to extort from her husband 
permission to gratify a fancy dictated by self-love, and 
almost certain to foster and increase that self-love to 
the exclusion of every other sentiment, it was perfectly 
natural that the step about to be taken should be gall 
and wormwood to the haughty mind of Beatrice. 

Tears of indignation and of humiliation stood in her 
eyes when she heard of it. Then she burst forth. Then 
it seemed to her that if this folly were to be persisted in, 
it would be only a just retribution if rumours, however 
remote from the truth, were to be in circulation anent a 
parent who could thus treat her daughters. 

Lady Laura openly avowed that she did not want a 
nurse or a waiting-woman — her own maid had been with, 
her for years, and was invaluable in that position ; what 
she required, her ladyship said, was an agreeable com- 
panion, who would sit with her, and drive with her; 
with whom she could practise her music, and go sketch- 
ing when warmer weather came ; one, also, who would 
read and discuss the books of the day — in short. 
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just such a person as is usually wanted by but 

here the speaker had perforce to consider her next 
word. 

For in her eloquence, and in what she esteemed to be 
the reasonable nature of her request, she had absolutely 
forgotten that she in any wise differed from those lonely 
and forlorn women whom she was about to quote as in 
need of the company of others. 

When, however. Sir Henry, to whom the above was 
addressed, bluntly reminded his wife of this fact. Lady 
Laura had her answer ready. Her daughters went 
their own ways; had their own pursuits and friends; 
did not care to be with her, and were always anxious 
to get away from her. 

" Faith, they don't get far, then," muttered he, with a 
humorous look ; " they're good girls enough ; " he con- 
tinued aloud, for the above was sotto voce^ " but I suppose 
if you have set your heart upon some one else, you must 
have her." 

And then he went away and told Beatrice. 

Lady Laura had a dear friend and distant relation to 
whom she wrote charming letters. They were such 
letters as are quite out-of-date at the present time, but 
they were none the less interesting and welcome to 
receive. To pen one took the writer an entire morning. 
She thought over each sentence, and phrased it carefully. 
When indited, she paused and surveyed her elegant 
handwriting, wondered sometimes why none of the girls 
inherited it, and dotted an " i " or turned up the tail of 
an " s " before proceeding further. 

She had but little news to give, she would observe 
plaintively — " for we live, as you know, "so very quietly, 
dearest Augusta, that to chronicle events is completely 
out of my line. But you who live in the gay world, 
which closed its doors for me so very early in life, 

2* 
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before indeed they had ever fully opened" — (dearest 
Augusta knew all about this from many a voluminous 
epistle, for the subject never palled upon the writer) — 
'*you will not expect much from this poor stay-at-home. 
Married life '' — and here would follow a tribute to married 
life which was not exactly flattering to Sir Henry, nor 
yet to Sir Henry's daughters, in regard to whom their 
mother's confidante was given to understand that her 
friend was hardly fortunate. 

" I suppose they are much like others of their age ; 
but when you and I were girls we did not set up our 
own opinions and battle for our rights as it seems is the 
fashion in these days. It appears to me that the world 
has spun round, and that not by any means to its own 
advantage," continued Lady Laura, who knew about as 
much of the world as an infant, "but I, for one, have 
resolved to make a stand. At least, I did so resolve 
when my health and spirits were more equal to the 
task. But of late, I will not conceal from you, dearest 
Augusta, that my daughters, one and all, have passed 
entirely beyond my control. You, who remember me 
as a person with some force of character, will perhaps be 
surprised at such an admission, but you do not know — 
for only a parent can know — what girls have arrived at 
in these self-assertive, democratic times; and mine, I 
assure you, are no exception to the rule. They are so 
young and strong; and they wiU do this and that, 
whatever I may say. Beatrice, in particular, takes her 
own line, and simply bears me down whatever objections 
I may raise to it. She picks up people, and insists on 
being intimate with them ; and from them and at their 
houses she adopts all the modern notions which are 
doing so much harm at the present time. She is the 
one who gives me most trouble. Gwendoline is more 
gentle, and would be more dutiful if her sister would let 
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her — at any rate, she is less headstrong than Beatrioe. 
But her nature is selfish, and she is very vain of her 
appearance. I suppose she is pretty — people say she 
is vety like what I was ; indeed, we still resemble each 
other a good deal in looks — but there, I fancy, it ends. 
I cannot get her to take any interest in the pursuits 
which are still my best solace, and she is always fretting 
after society, and the loss of that admiration she imagines 
she would receive at its hands. Little Kitty is my 
best daughter. I don't know what I should do with- 
out Kitty. Her sisters are jealous of her ; which is, of 
course, nonsense, as I only talk to her as a sort of child, 
and because she is more with me, and understands me 
better, than any one else in the house. Kitty is not so 
good-looking as either of the others ; but she has more 
heart than Gwen, and a better temper than Beatrice. 

If I had had a son " and at this point a smile might 

have been seen on the face of the reader, for she could 
not help thinking that, since Lady Laura had been so 
unlucky in her daughters, it was somewhat droll that she 
should be so confident that a hypothetical son would 
have been a paragon. 

Such was the burden of many an overflowing epistle ; 
and their recipient was now the person to whom apph'ca- 
tion was made, when Lady Laura, having wrung consent 
to her wishes from her husband, essayed to find the lady- 
companion who was to be, in default of the said hypo- 
thetical son, a paragon. 

A prompt reply was received; for Miss Kenyon, 
having been herself fortunate in a like quest (perhaps 
her encomiums on a certain Miss Beck had first im- 
planted the idea in Lady Laura's head), was not only 
ready but eager to execute the commission. Would 
dear Laura trust to her judgment, or would she require 
to see an applicant for herself? 
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Lady Laura, who was just about to say she would 
certainly prefer the latter course, was stopped, pen in 
hand, by a remark from her eldest daughter. Beatrice 
had entered the boudoir with other letters requiring 
answers, and this discussion ended, her mother, whom 
the success of her scheme had put into good spirits, ob- 
served graciously, " It seems there will be no difficulty 
in getting the person I want. My cousin Augusta 
answers for that, and has already seen one or two ; but 
she suggests that perhaps I may wish for a personal 
interview " 

" Of course you will," said Beatrice, shortly. She did 
not mean it, but her tone of decision instantly took that 
of authority in her mother's ears. Here again she was 
being dictated to and domineered over, though the matter 
concerned herself alone, and was no one else's business. 
Her brow clouded. " I don't see why I should." 

" Do you mean that you would have a woman come 
to live with you — to live with us — and be about in the 
rooms, and at every meal, without ever having seen her ? 
Mother, you cannot be so foolish, so rash? Just think 
what you might let us in for!" 

" Augusta Kenyon can surely judge as well as you or 
I, perhaps a little better, considering the sphere she 
moves in, and her opportunities and experience," quoth 
Lady Laura, bridling ; " a friend of mine and a con- 
nection of my family may be trusted, one would think, 
to use her utmost discretion and knowledge, and to have 
some little discretion and knowledge at command " — ^her 
warmth increasing. " You may not set a high opinion 
on your mother's friends, Beatricfe, preferring your own, 
I suppose ; but it is enough for me that one whom I 
value and esteem and have known as my most intimate 
friend and correspondent for years offers to do me this 
service. I shall certainly accept her offer." 
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" I thought you said she inquired whether you would 
not prefer to have a personal interview?" 

"As an alternative. But that is merely a piece of 
politeness. She could hardly say she would ship off an 
unknown individual without giving me the option." 

" Mother, do take it I don't mean to vex you " — and 
the tone and manner of the speaker were more befitting 
the relative positions of the two than had yet been mani- 
fested — " but you must see how very important this is ? 
Cousin Augusta " 

" What about cousin Augusta ? " demanded Lady 
Laura sharply. 

" I know she is fond of you, and would take a great deal 
of trouble on your behalf; but she has no notion — ^she 
does not know how we live here ; it is years since she has 
been at Maynard Towers ; and if she selects for you the 
sort of lady-companion who would suit herself " 

" Precisely what I hope she will do." 

"You are not in the least alike," persisted Beatrice, 
desperately. " Cousin Augusta is fond of society and 
variety " 

" She is fond of me" said her mother, with emphasis. 

" Do you think she knows you ? At least — it is so dif- 
ficult to say it — but people in letters do often make 
themselves out, without meaning to do so, very different 
from what they are. I don't mean you, mother, in 
particular ; I mean everybody. It is not one person in 
a thousand who is natural in a letter. I often think so 
of myself. Sometimes when I am feeling so cross and 
disagreeable that I can hardly speak to those about 
me, I sit down and write as if I were in the best of 
humours, and make jokes, and even pull myself round 
again before I have done. But the letter isn't me. Now 
supposing " 

** You would insinuate that I pass myself off with her 
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as an afTectionate, good-tempered person, but that she 
would find me quite the opposite if she came here ? " 

" I think that she would probably give a — ^a — an un- 
reliable impression of you, and of us, and of life at May- 
nard Towers, to the person she wished to engage for 
you, and that we should all suffer for it afterwards." 

" You would not suffer ; you would have nothing to 
do with her." 

" If you like, I would go to London and see her." 

But this offer, which a more experienced and wary 
diplomatist would never have advanced, only served, as 
our readers can well imagine, to clinch Lady Laura's 
decision; and the result was that Miss Emma Adam 
was expected to arrive at her new destination on the 
wet November day we have described at the beginning 
of this chapter, without having been seen by anybody. 

" There she is ; " announced Kitty, from the window. 

At the same moment her eldest sister re-entered the 
room. Whatever Beatrice's state of mind, she never 
allowed it to influence her attitude towards a stranger, 
and since Lady Laura was unable to be in the drawing- 
room herself — ^for she was in bed with a cold — she should 
be suitably represented. 

"The big carriage and both the men," murmured 
Gwen, rousing herself to take a peep by Kitty's side. 
" I should have thought something less than that would 
have done in this pouring rain. Why couldn't a cab 
have been ordered from the station?" 

" I heard mother tell Mrs. Stead to be most particular 
that Colvin should take the big brougham, and drive 
himself, and take William too." Kitty, who was always 
pleased to show knowledge when her sisters were igno- 
rant, looked round with an air of bestowing agreeable 
information. "Mother ^id she knew Colvin would 
shirk, if Mrs. Stead didn't say those were her orders." 
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"Yet my poor little matron from the hospital was 
allowed to come up yesterday in the cart, and get wet 
through," observed Beatrice, dryly. ** But then she was 
only my matron. Mother's visitors are different." 

" You might have done better for her if you had only 
wheedled a little," nodded Kitty. " I know. For I was 
with mother directly after you left, and she was really 
rather sorry, and kept saying she was sure the day was 
clearing, and that the men did so dislike taking out 
carriages that required a lot of cleaning, in weather like 
this. When she knew poor little Mrs. Short had come 
up in the very teeth of the storm, she sent word to have 
her things dried ; and you know if she would have taken 
wine, mother said she was to have it" 

" Do be quiet, child. Who constituted you mother's 
champion ? " And Beatrice frowned annoyance. 

" Well, I will stick up for her," quoth Kitty, doggedly. 

" She would not be half so bad as she is if you " but 

here the door opened. 

The door opened to admit a person whom it is difficult 
to describe except by negatives. Miss Emma Adam 
was neither young, nor tall, nor handsome, nor particu- 
larly well dressed. She looked her part, the part she 
was about to assume in Maynard Towers, and there was 
a timidity, almost a trepidation in her air, that seemed 
to indicate that all her life hitherto had been passed in 
a state of humble dependence. 

A middle-aged woman attired in black, with black silk 
gloves — Gwen, who was dainty on the point, noticed 
the gloves ; while Beatrice, disarmed in spite of herself, 
inwardly noted a little quavering note in the voice and 
a hesitation in the step which called for re-assurance and 
forbearance. 

It was Beatrice who bade the traveller draw near the fire, 
and herself stirred with a poker the sleepy l(^s into a blaze. 
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To Kitty's surprise her sister then rang the bell 
peremptorily. "Tea at once — oh, it is there;" as the 
footman bore in the urn at the moment. " One always 
wants tea the very moment one comes in off a journey," 
continued Miss Maynard, in her kindliest, most gentle 
accents, the accents that always seemed to wipe out 
every unfavourable impression of the speaker from the 
memory of those who heard, and that sometimes smote 
on Lady Laura's ear with a throb of real pain, for why 
were they so seldom addressed to her ? — " Do take off 
your boa, and you are quite sure you are not wet?" 
Beatrice ran on. ("Just as if she had been a real 
visitor," inwardly commented Kitty, who had been 
waiting to take her cue from her sisters, but who was 
now all bustle and alacrity.) 

" And pray don't think that it always rains in Somer- 
setshire," continued Miss Maynard, gaily. " We do look 
a shade damp, I admit." 

" And I daresay you never saw such mud in your life 
as we have in our lanes?" It was now Kitty's turn ; 
Gwen was inspecting the tea table, and lifting the cover 
of the one hot dish. Did it contain crumpets ? She 
was fond of crumpets, and the revelation of buttered 
toast in the place of the more succulent dainty was a 
distinct disappointment 

Buttered toast was the refuge of the destitute — or the 
lazy. It came up when no one would be at the trouble 
of providing anything better, and was an indication of 
contempt for the new arrival, despite her ladyship's order 
for carriage and men-servants. Lady Laura was safe 
in bed, and buttered toast was good enough for the 
drawing-room. 

Gwen glanced at her sister, but again the better 
manners of the latter prevailed. She cheerfully offered 
the toast, took some herself, and appeared to see nothing. 
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Miss Adam's experience of the journey down was 
next inquired into. 

Miss Adam owned that the day was unfavourable and 
that the hours had seemed long. She had not been able 
to obtain a foot- warmer: they were not provided for 
third-class carriages. Her fellow-travellers had not 
been interesting. 

But at least she had been met comfortably ? She had 
been easily found by the footman ? 

Oh, quite easily. Oh yes, and it was very kind of 
Sir Henry to send a closed carriage — at this point Sir 
Henry, curiosity overcoming reluctance, shuffled into 
the room. 

" How am I to meet her? Am I to shake hands ? " — 
he had inquired of his wife, and Miss Adam being Lady 
Laura's protigie, and her cousin Augusta's nominee, he 
had been desired to shake hands, which he now did with 
a fair show of cordiality. 

Then the journey was started again, and again the 
bad day, the foot-warmer, and the uninteresting fellow- 
travellers played their parts. 

What to say when these were finally disposed of was 
the question. Here was a person whom none of the rest 
of the party knew anything whatever about ; who on her 
part was equally ignorant concerning them ; and who 
could neither make an opening for herself nor take ad- 
vantage of one when made for her. They had not even 
Miss Augusta Kenyon in common, since it appeared that 
she was still less known to the humble little London 
woman than to her country relatives. Sir Henry, indeed, 
made an effort to be interested in Miss Kenyon's health. 
" I hope she is very well ? " said he. " Haven't seen her 
for — let me see — not for a score of years." 

" More than that." It was Kitty, the family corrector, 
who could not let this pass. "Mother and I were 
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reckoning, and it is just twenty-seven years. Mother 
says she was here once soon after you were married, 
before Beatrice was bom." 

"Well, well: I daresay. Your mother knows best 
Time flies and one forgets," said Sir Henry, half annoyed, 
half amused, for Kitty was a privileged person, and, be- 
sides, it was something to have anybody talk. Beatrice 
had withdrawn into her shell directly he appeared, and 
Gwen was making the best of the tea-table, such as it 
was. " So we are all the more obliged to our friend for 
— for having been so fortunate," proceeded Sir Henry, 
with old-fashioned politeness and a little bow to point 
his meaning. " And now, what do you say, girls ? — do 
you think your mother ? " looking to them for relief. 

"Mother said I was to bring Miss Adam to her as 
soon as she had finished her tea, and taken off her 
things," announced Kitty ; and Beatrice, who had risen 
at her father's hint, stood still and bit her lip. S.o then 
she was not even to be permitted to keep up appearances 
for a single hour ? Would Miss Adam — ^what would she 
think ? 

But it did not matter; she probably knew enough 
already for the above to cause her no surprise ; since it 
was hardly likely that years of epistolary intimacy had 
not long before this put Miss Augusta Kenyon in full 
possession of the family attitude one towards another, 
and when engaging a person who was so soon to enter 
the household, prudence would impel her to drop a hint 
" Of course she knows, or if she does not know now, she 
will soon, that Beatrice Maynard is a mere cipher in her 
father's house," reflected she, bitterly. 

" Will you come now, Miss Adam ? " said Kitty, open- 
ing the door. 



CHAPTER 11. 

"I AM ALWAYS FIGHTING AND STRUGGLING WITH MY 

LIFE." 

" And so she came. And what do you think of her ? " 
cried Mrs. William Curie, the rich brewer's pretty little 
wife, on the appearance of Beatrice Maynard in her 
drawing-room the following day. 

Mrs. Curie was certain she would have this visitor, and 
had been busy in the morning letting fall allusions to the 
prospect. "Can't arrange anything for this afternoon, 
positively, no ; for poor dear Beatrice Maynard is sure 
to run in to tell me about the new arrival. Beatrice is 
so worried about it ; and she always runs to me with her 
worries." 

"Well?" proceeded the speaker eagerly, now that 
the triumphant moment had arrived. 

" She seems pretty harmless." Beatrice sat down, 
prepared to be discursive and confidential. "Not in 
the least offensive, at any rate ; and that is as much as 
one could expect" 

"Old or young?" 

"About the usual age, I suppose. Perhaps a little 
older. I should say not far from fifty." 

"And not aggressive? Did not take you all under 
her wing at the start ? " And the speaker laughed with 
a little air of experience. " I know the kind so well. I 
must own I was half afraid for you." 

"Were you? I don't think we were afraid for our- 
selves. It was not Miss Adam herself, not as she now 
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is, but of what our mother will turn her into, that we 

but, after all, she can't do us much harm. It's her being 
here at all " — significantly. 

" I know. You poor things. It must be a nuisance. 
And I suppose now Lady Laura will be more unap- 
proachable than ever, and even Kitty won't have a 
chance. Will she always be about whenever one calls ? 
And must one include her in invitations?" 

" Not to me. Miss Adam has nothing to do with me. 
I have been very distinctly told that. And as my 
mother scarcely ever goes anywhere " 

" I see. Well, my dear, one must make the best of 
it And I have been doing what I can for you in the 
neighbourhood. I made a round of calls the other 
day, and spoke of Lady Laura's health, and her illness 
in the summer, and of the new acquisition to the house- 
hold, as if it were quite a matter-of-course that there 
should be some one in that capacity. I stood up for the 
family, I assure you, Beatrice." 

" You mean that people are talking about us ? But of 
course they are." 

"And what / do," rejoined her friend, playing with 
the utmost ease upon the susceptible instrument beneath 
her hands, "is simply to contradict every single thing 
that is said. I won't allow for a moment that you are 
not all as fond of each other as possible ! I say, What 
nonsense ! when people begin about you and your 
mother not suiting each other, and not getting on to- 
gether. I told Mrs. Tomlinson yesterday that I knew 
^e Maynards a great deal more intimately than she 
did, and that you were my particular friend. She shut 
up after that" 

"Thank you," said Beatrice, but not with especial 
fervour. 

"It really doesn't matter, you know," continued she. 
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after a little pause. " It is very good of you to fight our 
battles " 

" Ah, trust me for that. No one shall say nasty things 
of any one of you in my hearing." 

" They will say them all the more out of it ; " a faint 
smile played on the speaker's lips ; then, unable to repress 
a desire to know more, "You might as well say what 
you did hear, Daisy ". * Daisy,* substituted for the more 
formal appellation, would probably have surprised some 
people to hear ; but then few knew how intimate the two 
now together had become, since no one altogether credited 
what Mrs. Willie Curie said about a good many subjects. 

Mrs. Curie paid her court to Lady Laura Maynard 
with extraordinary cleverness. It astonished and an- 
noyed the older inhabitants of the neighbourhood to 
find that the neglect and inattention which they had 
to put up with and had learned to endure philosophi- 
cally (because the Maynards never were like other people, 
and Lady Laura never did put herself out to pay civility 
to any one) were abrogated in the Curies' case. 

" You do manage mother wonderfully," Beatrice would 
exclaim to her friend. 

And the result was that Lady Laura's carriage would 
be seen turning in at the brand-new iron and gilt- 
topjJfed gates of the brand-new, spruce, and spacious villa, 
six or seven times for once it turned in at any other 
entrance far or near. 

But though the adroit, insinuating little woman had 
early in the day penetrated the hidden springs whence 
emanated so much that gave offence and rendered the 
Maynards unpopular in their native place — ^so that she 
had contrived most skilfully to obtain a footing with 
them which was the pride of her life — Daisy now and 
then found herself puzzled. Also she now and then 
made mistakes, though she did not know it. 
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On the present occasion it was her intention to let 
Beatrice Maynard understand that her own able and 
single-handed championship alone protected The Towers 
and its inmates from floods of ill-natured gossip ; and 
Beatrice, who, as we know, was already morbidly sus- 
ceptible on the point, was in truth dying to hear, even 
though aware that what she was likely to hear would 
be but a fresh source of mortification. 

If she could have done without the knowledge, and 
felt the indifference she longed to assume, how much 
better it would have been! 

Yes, better : for however freely she might descant to 
her sisters on the family demerits, however much she 
might lament the infatuations which prevented their 
seeing themselves in the light that others saw them — ^to 
be hearkening as it were through a back door to the 
world's voice was a humiliating device, unworthy of her 
dignity. 

Any glimmering of this uneasiness would have taught 
her friend caution, but Daisy Curie had no Such glimmer- 
ing. She plunged boldly in. 

" Of course you know there is always a nasty feeling 
about you all, dear. That is a fact. You are not popular : 
you don't make yourselves liked. Some people never do. 
They can't help it. Now, there were the Fitzhuberts — 
oh, don't say I am always speaking of them — of course 1 
am. I can't help it. They were such charming people, 
so delightfully genial. One felt one knew them inti- 
mately the very first day. Although they were people 
of title they did not mind wAere they went ; they went 
to every one who asked them. And dear Vi Fitzhubert 
had the sweetest manners. She was simply raved about 
by every one at Homburg and Biarritz and Monte Carlo. 
She told me herself — for we were quite on the same 
terms that I am with you — that she would be simply 
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miserable if she felt that there was a single creature she 
knew who did not worship her. I said, * Dear Violet, 
that is just why every one does worship you '. And you 
know it really is the only way." 

"Is it?" 

"There now, how coldly you speak! You are a 
Maynard at this moment, my dear. * Is it ? ' indeed ! 
You despise the very idea." 

« Well, I do," said Beatrice, frankly. « At least," 
hesitating, "I think that rage for being 'worshipped' 
may be carried too far. If I, for instance, were to be 
miserable " 

** Oh, but you are different" 

" Because * any single creature * — " 

" I was stating an exceptional case, dear." 

"I should be unable to endure the accumulated weight of 
my misery," persisted Beatrice, with a mingling of jest and 
earnest, yet with an underlying intonation of some other 
emotion which did not altogether escape the other's ear — 
" I, who am never likely to be worshipped by any human 
being — who have nothing in me worth worshipping — and 
whose best hope is to escape condemnation. You will 
never turn me, nor any of us, into popular idols, Daisy." 

Daisy saw that she had gone too far. 

"People cannot change their natures," she observed 
sententiously, " and it is as natural to you to care only 
to be appreciated by the few, as it was to my other friend 
to covet the applause of the many." 

" The difference is that she won her desire, but I shall 
never win mine." 

The speaker turned her head aside with the words, 
but somehow the shrewd, keen-sighted little woman at 
her side knew that tears had risen to her eyes. 

" No, I shall never be happy," continued Beatrice in a 
low voice, as though communing with herself, " what is 

3 
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there to make me happy? I don't love others — why 
should I be loved ? I am always fighting and struggling 
with my life — how should it yield me any sweetness in 
return ? You say it is impossible to change one's nature, 
but it seems to me I — feel sometimes as if mine might 
be changed. I am not always what I am sometimes. 
I am not altogether what I seem at any time." 

" You are always very — very nice to me," stammered 
her companion, somewhat disconcerted at the turn the 
conversation had taken, though even then thinking **I 
shall let the Tomlinsons know that Beatrice Maynard 
confidenticUises with me, and tells me everything about 
herself" — "and I am sure you undervalue your own 
good points," proceeded she, aloud. " Whatever I may 
have said about my former friend, Beatrice, of course I 
did not mean to compare her with you. Violet was the 
silliest creature ; and thought of nothing but her looks, 
and her dress, and how to captivate men. Not that she 
neglected women, but the men came first. And you 
are really ever so much superior " 

**How am I to believe this? One minute you say 
one thing, and the next another. Leave Lady Fitz- 
hubert out of the question — I don't know her, and I 
don't care about her. There, I am rude to you ; but we 
were talking 'straight' to each other just now, and I 
want to go on dofng so, just for a minute. You were 
vaunting your friend's charm of manner and disposition, 
and holding her up as an example, were you not ? " 

" I did not say anything about her disposition " — sig- 
nificantly. 

" At any rate, you said she laid herself out to please, 
and succeeded in pleasing — and you contrasted her with 
me, and us all. Now, I am wondering," slowly, " if that 
kind of good-will, the kind Lady Fitzhubert sought and 
obtained, is worth the having ? You think it is ? " 
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"Certainly." 

" Perhaps you are right — ^in default of anything better. 
But to me it seems a poor, cheap imitation of something 
very fine and rare. I should like " — ^she paused, the better 
to accentuate her words, paused, and her eye uncon- 
sciously wandered into vacancy, seeing something which 
did not exist for Daisy Curie and such as her — ** I 
should wish so to live as to deserve without asking for 
it, without striving for it, without throwing abroad nets 
and traps to catch it, the love of my fellow-creatures." 

Beatrice did not walk directly home, when she left 
The Hollies. There was time to make a detour of 
the park before the light waned ; and she turned into 
a wooded path which, as it lay among uplands, was 
passable, though many of the others were not, after the 
rain of the day before. 

The peaceful scene, the solitude, and fresh, mild air 
upon her brow (for she took off her hat presently) 
soothed her spirit, and she felt glad to be alone and 
think. 

How was it that she had been led into saying so 
much more of her own feelings and emotions than 
was usual with her, or than intercourse with Mrs. 
Curie had ever produced before? 

She had sought the latter's society partly because 
it afforded an outlet, and an outlet must be had for 
relieving her bosom of some of its habitual burden ; 
partly because that curious instinct for self-torture which 
most of us possess, prompted her to long to hear, from 
lips ever ready to tell, repetitions of the vexatious and 
irritating remarks of others, such as she was confident 
were passing, and would only reach her ear through this 
channel. 

But although Mrs. Curie had made it plain that these 

3* 
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were rife, she had not particularised ; and instead had 
deftly turned the conversation on to a favourite theme, 
the surpassing merits of a former patroness. Even to 
the perception of Beatrice herself, it was clear that 
"Patroness" was the word to be applied to the con- 
nection bet>Yeen the society beauty of high degree and 
far-reaching notoriety, and the humble satellite who had 
doubtless clung to the hem of her garment 

Next, Daisy had wheeled on her own front, and, fearful 
apparently of affronting by personal comparison the 
feelings of her new friend, made that comparison in- 
vidious to the old. 

She had shown a cunning discrimination which evinced 
that she could only be blind when she chose. Would 
she likewise dissect in cold blood Beatrice herself, her 
motives and springs of action, if inclination and oppor- 
tunity offered ? The thought crossed the latter*s mind. 

But she did not dwell upon it What mainly occupied 
her as she traversed the narrow wood-path and rustled 
through its fallen leaves, instinctively picking her way 
across soft and muddy ground, was the remembrance of 
the self-revelation into which she had been betrayed, and 
which had fallen, in plain terms, so flat. 

When the Curies made their advent into the neigh- 
bourhood some six months previous to the date at 
which our story opens, Beatrice was sure that she had 
found a friend in the young married woman, who with- 
out family cares and ties — for she was childless, and with 
a husband easy, indulgent, and often away from home, 
who made no demands upon her leisure — was at liberty 
for free and perpetual intercourse. It was delightful to 
have found such an one. 

And Lady Laura would certainly have been annoyed 
at her daughter's air of animation after the first unre- 
strained interview, had not the clever little newcomer, 
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who perceived that her ladyship's countenance and sup- 
port would be quite as necessary to her in the future as 
the partiality of even the reserved and haughty Beatrice, 
of whom it was generally allied nobody could make 
anything — had not she, we say, taken pains to obtain 
the elder lady's good graces also. 

On occasions, Lady Laura would, it is true, include 
Mrs. Curie in a sweeping condemnation of prevailing 
manners ; and the latter's lively desire to wake up sleep- 
ing dogs, in the shape of divers social institutions which 
had fallen into a state of torpor for lack of interest, was 
a fruitful source of complaint ; but, on the whole, more 
was tolerated from the rich brewer's young busybody of 
a wife, than would have been endured from many others 
incomparably more worthy of forbearance. 

Daisy also instructed Beatrice how to manage her 
mother. It was by no means her wish to see a perfectly 
good understanding established between the two — ^such, 
indeed, would have been a distinct loss to herself; but if 
Beatrice could refrain from making her new friend the 
object of disputes, and could steadily hold her peace 
supposing Lady Laura made a disparaging remark — 
("What does it matter? Your mother won't like me 
the Jbetter — but she may the worse — for anything you 
say," laughed the little lady) — there would, in time, 
cease to be any friction, and the inmates of Maynard 
Towers would grow accustomed to looking upon herself 
as Beatrice's friend. 

" Only if I hear unjust and untrue things being said, 
I can't bear to let them pass," urged the former. 

"You dear thing! But they do no harm. We all 
know that Lady Laura is cranky — excuse my saying 
so. I was told what to expect when we came here ; 
and that she would be sure to turn up her nose at me ; 
but I didn't mind a bit. I knew I had only to wait a 
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little ; and now she is as kind and nice as possible. But 
of course she will say little things, and you must just 
not mind them." 

Acting on this advice, even when her mother called her 
friend " A vulgar little woman/' Beatrice refrained herself. 

And she had her reward. Lady Laura might queru- 
lously protest that Daisy Curie usurped the whole of her 
eldest daughter's time and thoughts; she might even 
in the abstract issue a fitful prohibition to never-ending 
to-ing and fro-ing between the houses — but she never 
definitely forbade Beatrice to seek out Daisy, nor turned 
Daisy from her own door. 

In her heart she sometimes rather wondered at Beatrice. 
She had been impulsive herself as a younger woman ; 
and her intimacy with Augusta Kenyon, though it had 
now stood the test of time, had been hastily formed, so 
hastily indeed and on so slight a foundation, that it is 
possible the speedy parting and the absolute severance 
of personal intercourse which followed alone sustained it. 

Laura Keane, the debutante, had been amazingly 
'^.^ flattered and gratified by the adoration of Augusta 
Kenyon, the schoolgirl. Laura married, and Augusta 
was her bridesmaid. A single visit had been paid to 
the young couple, while all was still clad in roseate hues 
at Maynard Towers, and the bride the centre of attrac- 
tion and attention in a country neighbourhood; and 
there, in so far as regarded actual personal knowledge 
of each other — if such a thing could be said ever to 
have existed at all — the matter ended. 

Not so Its effect on the weak mind and tenacious 
self-love of Lady Laura. Had she commanded other 
homage, fresh, spontaneous, and sincere as that of her 
young relative, she might have forgotten Augusta, — but 
none offered itself. 

She was not a lovable woman ; the affection excited 
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in Augusta's heart was not, as she fondly imagined, a 
tribute to her own endearing qualities ; it was rather the 
outburst of a warm heart at a loss for some object on 
which to lavish its tenderness. Augusta was an orphan, 
alone in the world. 

Almost immediately after her one and only visit to 
Maynard Towers, she had been summoned abroad by a 
guardian, with whom she had resided in various countries, 
till youth passed and middle age drew on ; and still the 
friends maintained their old relations steadily, by dint of 
those letters to which reference has been made — and still 
Lady Laura believed firmly that what she had been once 
in her dearest Augusta's eyes, she was still. 

A curious reluctance, however, held her back from 
urging Miss Kenyon to come and see for herself. In 
her secret heart she knew that she was not more altered 
beyond recognition in person than in mind. 

This digression is merely offered to our readers, be- 
cause it may have surprised them that such a woman as 
Lady Laura Maynard, a gentlewoman when all is said 
and done, could tolerate as her daughter's chosen com- 
panion and confidante any one so inferior by birth and 
education as Mrs. William Curie. " If Beatrice had been 
like me — but she has a colder nature, or, at any rate, 
she is too proud to be quite on terms of equality with 
that little person," cogitated her ladyship — "she would 
never let herself down to any one of that stamp. Since 
it is plain that a talent for making friendships runs in 
the family, it is as well, perhaps, that Beatrice should be 
content with Mrs. ^ Curie, who is sensible and under- 
stands her position ; for I should never have known 
what she was saying if she had taken up with one of 
those Parkington" girls, or, indeed, with any girls of her 
own standing. I know how I used to take, and indeed 
still take, Augusta Kenyon into confidence." 
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And now Beatrice for the first time was feeling that 
she also had given her confidence. She had said aloud 
what hitherto she had said only to herself. In an un- 
guarded moment she had permitted to escape a deep 
and passionate desire — the yearning of a noble nature 
to be loved and to be worthy of love. 

Her habitual attitude, carefully preserved, was that of 
proud indifference to the affection, while yet deferring 
to the opinion, of the world. In diatribes which aroused 
Gwen but faintly and Kitty not at all, she never reverted 
to the need for human sympathy and tenderness which 
lay at the very root of her being ; nor did they, while 
imagining that she spoke openly of what most concerned 
her, ever dream that the last thing she was likely to do 
was to lay bare her heart. 

As regarded religion, it may surprise my readers to 
learn that Beatrice was a religious girl. She has not 
hitherto evinced this — indeed her life but faintly ex- 
hibited the strength of her principles — ^yet those who 
knew her in its most intimate relations, who witnessed 
from day to day her faults and shortcomings, never 
doubted for a moment that she owned an allegiance to 
which she herself frankly admitted she did but little 
credit. "You know what is right; why don't you do 
it ? " she would say at a momentous crisis, and the words 
were no empty form ; but in the trivial round of every- 
day life the influence even of her deepest convictions 
made itself but dimly felt. A struggle was forever 
going on within her breast, and what would be the 
result in after life remained to be seen. 

In her new friend, Beatrice at first imagined she 
beheld the fruits of a brighter and more lively faith than 
her own. There was a shallow, emotional fervour about 
Daisy Curie which sent her flying to services and sacra- 
ments, and prompted z furore of benevolent excitement 
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wherever she went. Daisy was great in the parish ; great 
in rustling in and out of the school-house ; her pony- 
carriage was for ever at the vicarage door ; every sub- 
scription list bristled with her own and her husband's 
names. 

"She does what we ought to do," said Beatrice 
Maynard, in reply to Lady Laura's annoyance, and 
Sir Henry's uplifted eyebrows. " If we don't take up 
our proper place, I don't see how we can complain that 
others take it from us. Mr. Tomlinson says the Curies 
are a blessing to the parish." 

" They pander to Tomlinson, and give him thumping 
subscriptions," retorted her father. "He was content 

enough with what we did before they came, but now " 

and he shrugged his shoulders gloomily. 

" Those sort of people do so much for show," was his 
wfe's verdict " Not that one would wish to be un- 
charitable," appended she, after a moment's thought. 
** But it is a little hard, after having gone on quietly for 
so many years, and no one ever supposing that we did 
not do what was right and proper, to have these new, 
rich people thrusting themselves into our midst, and 
upsetting everything." 

Beatrice, as a matter of course, took an opposite and 
irritating view of the matter. 

It was honest ; she genuinely felt humbled before the 
activity of the Curies, of Mrs. Curie in particular ; and 
the more their doings excited dispraise in her home, the 
more she applauded them in her heart 

More than this, she was willing to follow Daisy Curie's 
lead. " You may count on me — if mother will let me," 
she would say with the utmost readiness, without a trace 
of jealousy or reluctance, when a new scheme was pro- 
jected. 

And Daisy was careful, very careful. She perceived 
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that Beatrice Maynard was superior to every species of 
petty vanity, and that to endorse unrestrainedly her own 
low opinion of herself and her people was in itself a way 
to gain her heart, — but she also saw that she must not 
shock Beatrice. What Beatrice mainly lamented in the 
Maynards was an absence of geniality, the lack of which 
would not have moved Daisy herself at all. " You think 
your family ought to bustle up and make a figure in the 
world," she had once suggested, in all good faith think- 
ing this hit the mark, — and Beatrice turned her large, 
dark eyes in a sort of amazement upon her at the words. 
" It isn't thati' she said, slowly. 

Thereafter the lively narrator of the scene giggled 
merrily over it to her husband. " She is such a solemn 
girl. She thinks she was bom Queen of Sheba, and ought 
to live up to the position. All the ghosts of all her an- 
cestors haunt her with uplifted fingers and threatenings." 

"What do they want of her?" inquired he. 

"Goodness knows! — She doesn't Or, at any rate, 
/ can't understand. She is full of the apathy, and in- 
dolence, and ignorance of the present generation of the 
Maynards — including that of the past, I may add, though 
this is discreetly inferred rather than said in so many 
words ; all their sins of omission and commission — 
mainly of omission, for they appear to do nothing but 
vegetate — are broadly set forth ; yet when I instance 
the Fitzhuberts and other smart people as successful 
and popular, Beatrice rolls her eyes at me, and exclaims 
sepulchrally * It isn't that'!' 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed the brewer. " I expect it is 
that, though," nodded he, jingling the money in his 
pocketa " Miss Beatrice finds it a bit slow sticking on 
at home, especially at such a home as hers, stupid to 
the last degree; and she would like to break loose if 
she could. Why on earth she doesn't " 
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" The parents wouldn't hear of it for a moment" 

" Then she should throw the parents over." 

" And where is the money to come from then ? Don't 
be ridiculous, Willie." 

"Do ypu mean to say those young women are still 
dependent on their father and mother? Ton my 
word ! Why, each of my sisters had her own banking 
account " 

" That's the law of compensation," Daisy interrupted 
with a nod and a laugh. " If your sisters had belonged 
to the upper ten, they might have whistled for their 
banking accounts, my dear Willie. Don't you know 
that old families invariably scrimp the daughters ? The 
sons get everything. In the Maynards' case, there 
being no sons, one might have thought the girls would 
have a look in ; but they haven't. Sir Henry keeps the 
purse-strings as fast as if he had to dole out gratuities to 
a workhouse; and those poor things have to do upon dress 
allowances that would hardly keep me in shoe strings." 

" Ah, you little piece of extravagance ! I know what 
that means, to my cost. Shoe strings indeed I " — and he 
chuckled amorously. 

"So now you see how the land lies at Maynard 
Towers ? " proceeded Daisy, after an interlude in which 
she had taken advantage of the above good-humour 
to wheedle out of him a promised birthday present, 
which was to render a diamond riviire complete ; " and 
you won't ask again why those unfortunate girls are 
quiet beneath the yoke ? Quiet, they are not — at least, 
one of them is not — however. Beatrice champs at the 
bit." And as a reward for his complacency, he was often 
regaled thereafter with details of a nature similar to the 
preceding. 

We left Beatrice pursuing her solitary meditations. 
At first they were occupied, as was natural, with the 
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interview from which she had just come ; but presently 
they turned to its one point of absorbing interest, her 
own confession and what it meant to herself. If she 
had only one person — only one — to love her ! Admirers 
and suitors there had been both for herself and her 
sisters — but these had one and all been dismissed with- 
out a pang. No one had yet offered whom any one of 
the three cared about in the slightest, or would have ac- 
cepted as a husband, even if free to do so. But lovers ? 

At twenty-six years of age she had not yet seen the 
man who professed to know the meaning of the word as 
she interpreted it. 

To marry as her mother had done — and thereafter 
to jog along with a husband as her mother was doing — 
always condescending, always superior and convinced 
of her own superiority — never wholly satisfied that she 
might not have done better — and ready in a manner 
as incomprehensible as it was obvious to resent the 
felicity of any one of her sex whose betrothal promised 
more than her own had brought herself — to follow 
such a lead would be intolerable. Better anything than 
that. Better Maynard Towers and bondage parental 
than such a way of escape. 

But if God would only take pity on her, and send her 
some one ? Albeit alone, with only the grey sky over- 
head, and the whispering woods on every side, a deep 
blush burned in her cheek as the thought arose. 

Lights were flitting to and fro within the mansion, and 
the stable clock struck five as Beatrice emerged from the 
shrubbery, and hurried towards a side door. Her mother 
did not approve of late rambles, and she had been out 
longer than she knew. It was true that Lady Laura 
was confined to her bedroom — but whilst rebelling both 
secretly and openly against restrictions fretting at her 
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age, Beatrice would have scorned to linger outside a 
minute later in Lady Laura's absence than she would 
have done had reproaches awaited her. Those, indeed, 
she might brave, and often did brave — but now she 
almost ran. 

" Come along ; what says the fairy Daisy ? " demanded 
Gwen, who had got her cup and plate filled at the tea- 
table and was sinking into an easy-chair as her sister 
entered the room. " You must have had the run of your 
tongue there to-day. Luckily, mother is so taken up 
with her new toy that she never missed you. But we 
knew where you had gone," — laughing. 

"There was nothing to know." Beatrice sat down 
afffecting an air of indifference. "We all went out, I 
suppose ? " 

** We did not all go to The Hollies. It would have been 
a joke if we had met there. But Kitty and I had the 
charity to leave the field clear for you. In return, you 
might tell us what went on. Did Daisy say anything ? " 

"It was not likely that we sat in silence," retorted 
Beatrice, provokingly. She was not usually ill-tempered 
with the amiable and inoffensive Gwen, with whom, 
indeed, it would have been hard to pick a quarrel, but 
something at the moment "touched her close" as the 
poet hath it. Although she was only vaguely aware of 
the fact, Daisy Curie had disappointed her, more, had a 
little disgusted her — we can guess how. 

" You needn't be cross," said Gwen, placidly. " I only 
want to hear what went on ; what was said about Miss 
Adam, and all the rest? I am quite prepared to be 
sociable." 

Who could resist such good-humour ? 

" Where is Miss Adam ? " said Beatrice, looking round. 
" I thought she would be here. Oh, she is having her tea 
with mother, is she ? " 
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^ And Kitty has sneaked in, and they are all very jolly 
tc^ether, no doubt But we have got a good cake here, 
anyhow," — and Gwen first showed her pretty teeth in a 
smile, and then munched away contentedly. 

" So now for the Daisy visit Was the man with her, 
or was she alone ? " 

"The man! Whatman?" 

" What man I Why, tie man," said Gwen, surprised. 
" Daisy's man ; who has been stopping at The Hollies all 
this week. Do you mean to say you don't know ? " 

"Don't know I" 

" Good gracious, Beatrice, don't stare like a ghoul. One 
would think you had never in your life heard of such a 
thing as a tame cat, or a tertium quid^ or whatever you 
choose to call it Not that I don't suppose Daisy Curie 
is the soul of respectability " 

" In that case the terms you use are inadmissible." 

" I daresay they are. I got them out of Kipling, and 
his Anglo-Indian women aren't quite — I mean poor little 
Daisy Curie isn't quite one of them. But she is a little 
flirt, Beatrice, though she takes you in. She lets things 
out to me ; she and I would really suit each other better 
than you and she do, only you took her up, and she is as 
proud as Punch of it" 

" And what does she let out to you ? " 

" What a tone ! It would kill her with a knife if she 
heard it Oh, I don't tell tales, my dear ; but I thought 
you, with your superior penetration and ability, must 
know that dear William has occasionally to play second- 
fiddle in his own house." 

" It seems to me many husbands have to do that" A 
vivid recollection of her own recent musings infused as- 
perity into the speaker's tone. " Girls marry, not because 
they care for the man, not because they believe in his 
caring for them ^" 
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** His caring for them I What grammar 1 " 

" You know what I mean," impatiently. " Say ' A girl * 
then ; the silly thing wants to run loose, to have her own 
house, carriage, and opera box — with all the rest of it. 
Or, perhaps," continued Beatrice, speaking more for her- 
self than for an auditor who was paying but negligent 
attention, "perhaps she is simpler, more domestic; and 
thinks it would be nice to have a husband to take care 
of her, and children to take care of— to be somebody to 
some one, in short, — but she does not very much mind 
what that some one is, and thinks the one who has turned 
up will do as well as any other. So she takes him, and 
then " 

" Well, then ? " queried her sister, her interest caught 
at this point by something in the other's tone. " What 
then?" 

"Then," said Beatrice, sigfnificantly, "comes the — what 
was the phrase you used ? — the ^ tertium quid* — that is, if 
the girl has any heart at all, and is not content to—" 

" To what? You will keep breaking off just when you 
are growing interesting. Supposing I, for instance, were 
to marry a nice man whom I liked well enough — well, 
what?" 

" Oh, you ? " A faint contempt tinged the accent of 
indulgence. 

" Yes, me. I like to be personal. I don't care for your 
abstract dissertations. What should I have to do with- 
out, if I didn't bother about a heart, and just pleased 
myself and my family when I married." 

"I don't know that you would have to do without 
anything of which you would be conscious." 

** Not made that way," — Gwen laughed frankly. " Come, 
that's some comfort; I need not anticipate evil. For 
yourself, I suppose ? " — ^pausing with a look of inquiry. 

" For me it would be very dangerous." 
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"Would it! Why?/' 

" Because I should not be content to do without — that 
other thing." 

"What other thing?" 

" The greatest thing in the world. Love." 

Perhaps the opening of the door at the moment was 
felt by both sisters to be opportune. 

'' If she had pressed me, I should certainly have let out 
about Houston Everest," reflected Gwen. " I thought she 
knew — knew that he was over there, at least. Luckily, 
we got off the subject; and when Beatrice begins to 
maunder among her own thoughts she is sure to get lost. 
But that little Daisy is a cat. Fancy her never mention- 
ing his name I " 

Daisy, however, had mentioned Major Everest's name ; 
Daisy was far too astute to omit doing so, and adding 
that her guest was out shooting with her husband that 
afternoon — which ordinary information Beatrice had no 
interest to deny in connection with her sister. It was 
Gwen's epithet " The man " which misled her. 

The man I Surely Gwen was talking nonsense. Of 
all the people she had ever met, pretty little Mrs. Curie 
with her busy brain teeming with schemes and charities — 
with her absorbing interest in the affairs of her neighbours 
superadded to her own — above all with a husband whom 
she called " Willie," was the last to seem in need of that 
third person whom Beatrice herself allowed to be — ^to 

be ** Nonsense," said Beatrice Maynard, aloud, " I was 

merely instancing peculiar cases — pshaw I I was thinking 
of my own. I couldn't be content with a * Willie '. But 
as to poor little Daisy who can, it is too bad to suppose 
that she flirts with this Major Everest, merely because she 
is proud of his staying with them, and talks about it 
Gwen, in her way — it's not quite nice in Gwen, and I wish 
she wouldn't do it — most likely herself began to Daisy 
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about the flirting. Gwen thinks girls h'ke that sort of 
thing." 

''I met Curie and a friend coming home from the 
coverts," observed Sir Henry, at dinner. "Not much 
luck, they said." 

" Did he introduce the friend ? " inquired Gwen. " Was 
his name Everest ? " 

"Something of that sort; aye, that was what it 
sounded like. Tall, good-looking fellow." 

"Poor 'Willie' didn't look much beside him, I dare- 
say." 

"'Willie* never looks much beside anybody," replied 
Sir Henry, laughing. "Monstrous fat he's getting for 
a young man. Too good a cook, too big luncheon 
hampers. And how have you got on to-day. Miss 
Adam ? " — turning politely to her. " Been out ? " 

No, Miss Adam had not been out Lady Laura 
having been able to be in her boudoir, the time had been 
pleasantly occupied in reading and music. Lady Laura 
would not be able to leave the house for a day or two. 

" Oh, yes," acquiesced Sir Henry. 

Music and reading? Yes, to be sure. Such things 
were not in his line ; indeed, an old complaint of him 
was that he never opened a book ; but since they amused 
his wife, and Miss Adam had been got to amuse his wife, 
he nodded complacently. 

But what on earth was he to talk about ? He supposed 
he ought to talk ; he was too much of a gentleman to 
consume his food in silence with a stranger present ; and 
the very fact that this uncomfortable stranger was in a 
dependent position obliged him to be more punctilious. 
He cast about in his mind, and at length a topic was 
found — the war. Unfortunately the war was not at an 
interesting stage, and the dramatic incidents which might 
have furnished food for conversation a few months 
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before were at an end. Anything was better than 
nothing however, and when it appeared that Miss Adam 
had been lately abroad, and could tell in a quiet way a 
little about foreign feeling on the subject, as it had come 
beneath her own notice, he held her to the subject 
unrelentingly. 

" She did get a dose of it," laughed Kitty aside to her 
sisters, when at length the dreary meal was over, " How 
awful it will be if we are to have this sort of thing every 
day. I do hate war talk. Not that I should mind if 
Major Everest " 

"What do you know about Major Everest?" said 
Gwen, quickly. 

"Only what Daisy Curie tells me. I wish I knew 
more, but Daisy takes care of that," — ^with a significant 
smile. 

" Beatrice did not even know he was there," said Gwen, 
looking at her sister. 

" I never said I did not know he was there. I suppose 
I knew it as well as you. We have got an invalided 
soldier stopping down here to recruit. Miss Adam," said 
Beatrice, thus courteously including the latter in the 
conversation. " We all felt quite excited over him at first 
But when we found he had only had enteric, and neither 
walked with a crutch nor had his arm in a sling, I am 
afraid our interest waned." 

" He might have recovered more easily from wounds 
than from enteric, however," observed Miss Adam. 

"If only she wouldn't make such sensible remarks," 
muttered Kitty. "I do hate sensible people." Then 
suddenly an idea occurred. " Look here," whispered she, 
eagerly. Miss Adam having gone to fetch her work, " we 
can't go on like this. Can't we wake her up ? Can't we 
get her interested in an3rthing? I don't believe she is 
half as stupid as she looks. She seems in a deadly fright 
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of us all ; and of course it is horrid to be plumped down 
here in the middle of us, without even mother, who got 
her here, to take off the edge. She was quite good 
company — at least goodish — not actually good, but 
goodish — when she was alone with mother and me this 
afternoon. I started them gossiping ; I wouldn't let them 
be grand and bookish. Beatrice, you overawe the poor 
soul, you are so raspingly polite to her. You did better 
yesterday." 

" What do you propose to do now ? " 

" Jump down to her level, or else haul her up to ours. 
Tell her about things. Make fun with her. Be nice to 
her." 

" I am willing. I think you are right. I did try to 
explain to her about Major Everest." 

" I know, and all you got was a vile platitude about 
enteric. Besides, it is not him she will care about, but 
us. Miss Adam," jumping up, as the latter re-entered 
the room, "come and sit here, and we three will sit 
round and tell you all about ourselves. Let's each 
describe the other. That is to say, Beatrice will start 
with me, and Gwen will take Beatrice — no, I'll keep 
Beatrice for myself, no one but I can do her justice," 
with mischievous glee — " and besides, Gwen will be more 
merciful to my poor little sins. Don't you think it is a 
good plan, Miss Adam? You want to know us, don't 
you?" 

" I want to know you," said Miss Adam, earnestly, 
" very much." 

" Just as we are ? With all the wrinkles and pimples ? 
Or faked up like Alice Hughes's portraits ? " 

" Just as you are." 

" Don't you think some of us would be the better for 
a little faking up ? " — ^slyly. 

Miss Adam smiled. 

4* 
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(" She has really a wonderfully sweet smile." It was 
Beatrice who saw and noted what escaped her sisters.) 

"Well, now, who's to begin, who's to begin?" cried 
Kitty, in a bustle. " Who's to be the first victim ? Is it 
to be the eldest, or youngest? Gwen, it can't be you 
anyway, as you are only frog in the middle. It lies 
between me and Beatrice." 

" And as you put 'me ' first, according to your habit " 

But Kitty struck in ere Beatrice could finish her 
sentence : ** I'm willing. I have no qualms of modesty. 
Gwen may do her worst on me. Now, Gwen." 

" But what am I to say ? " murmured Gwen, feebly. 

"Say? Anything that comes into your head. Say 
the truth, and that can't be difficult; for you know," 
laughing, " that you never can tell the veriest suspicion 
of a lie without being found out. Gwen is an absolutely 
truthful person, Miss Adam. Oh, I forgot. She's not 
my one. I almost wish she were, I could hit her off so 
well. Do^'it you forget that I gave you that hint, when 
you come to doing her," to Beatrice. 

Then all waited for Gwen. 

" 1 suppose Kitty would be called amusing," said she 
solemnly, at last. A burst of merriment followed, in 
which even Miss Adam joined. 

" You are, an)nvay; ha-ha-ha!" shrieked Kitty. 
" Gwen never sees a joke till she hears us all laughing. 
Even Beatrice — I can always work a joke into Beatrice, 
but it wanders aimlessly about inside Gwen." 

" You see," Gwen appealed to Miss Adam, " that is the 
sort of girl she is. But stop, I can tell you one thing," 
her countenance brightening, " Kitty is both father's and 
mother's favourite daughter — what ? Oh, I thought I was 
to say anything " perceiving general discomfiture, " Kitty 
said I was to tell the truth, and that is the truth," 
deprecatingly. 
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" And Miss Adam may as well hear it," said Beatrice, 
with an effort " It was a little startling to have it said out 
like that, because one does not usually say aloud such 
things ; but, after all, you meant no harm, dear." 

" I am sorry, Beatrice." 

Beatrice nodded; the blush which had suffused her 
cheek, betraying a painful emotion, faded ; and she 
looked so gently and re-assuringly at the offender that it 
surprised neither Gwen nor Kitty to notice that the look 
cast upon herself by the fourth person of the group, was 
one of more warmth and interest than had yet been 
elicited from the phlegmatic Miss Adam. 

(" I said we should wake her up," internally commented 
Kitty.) " Well now ; now, go on," cried she, aloud. 

But Gwen had nothing more to say. " You're just a 
goose, and we all spoil you," she apostrophised her 
subject. "You get round people, and do things you 
shouldn't, and worry Beatrice and — ^and that's all." 

" Well, you have cut me off short ! Can't you say that I'm 
twenty years old, though I'm treated like fifttrffen, and that 
my birthday is on the 2nd of April, and was all but on 
the 1st, so that I just escaped being an April Fool — ^and 
that my hair was cut off when I had scarlatina " 

" Apparently you had better describe yourself, as well 
as all of us," interposed Beatrice, dryly, 

" Just you wait, my lady, till I come to you. There 
won't be many bones left of you to pick, when I've 
finished my dissection. Miss Adam, do you like this? 
Does it entertain you ? We are doing it to entertain you, 
you know." 

" At any rate, Miss Adam won't have much difficulty 
in understanding why you are treated like fifteen after 
it," observed Beatrice, in the same dry, but not unkindly, 
tone. She reproved and repressed Kitty from morning 
till night, but such admonitions fell like water off a duck's 
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back. In reality she was rather entering into the spirit 
of the game. ** Now do let me have a word," cried she. 
" Miss Adam, I am Gwen's portrait-painter, and I assure 
you in strictest confidence that she is the laziest person 
on the face of the earth." 

" Dear me, how can you say so ? " — from Gwen. 

"She is too lazy to do the very things she wants," 
proceeded Beatrice, unheeding. "You can put her off 
going anywhere — almost anywhere — by saying it is a 
fag, and not worth the trouble. She likes, that is to say, 
she would like, society " 

" Yes, I do. Oh, I do that," Gwen nodded approval. 

" But if she has to fight to get it, she gives in, and 
grumbles." 

" Because it is no use fighting. You know it is that, 
Beatrice." 

" And grumbling is easier. If she were not afraid of 
getting fat, she would eat too much and walk too little. 
But she is very good-natured, and never minds being 
laughed at. There, I think that is Gwen." 

"And I don't think I have come so badly off, after 
all," appended Gwen, complacently. 

" Any questions to ask, Miss Adam ? " put in Kitty. 

" You have not told me each other's tastes and pursuits," 
said Miss Adam. 

" Tastes and pursuits ? " They looked at each other. 

" I don't think we have those — exactly," faltered Kitty, 
perceiving no one else would speak. " We leave them to 
mother — that is, Beatrice reads, but I don't know if read- 
ing is a pursuit" 

"We have not been sufficiently well educated," said 
Beatrice, and again a blush that told of a painful sensa- 
tion tinged her cheek. " We have not had the advantages 
that we ought — I mean that some people have. Our 
parents thought that a resident governess " 
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" Oh, don't let us go off on that tack/' struck in Kitty. 
'* Miss Adam, that is one of Beatrice's grievances, and 
Gwen and I don't care two straws about it. I daresay if 
we had been educated up to the skies we shouldn't have 
been any the wiser. We two wouldn't anyway. Beatrice, 
look here," with a sudden change of tone, " it's my turn 
for Beatrice now, I have waited long enough. Mayn't I 
b^in ? " — looking from one to the other. 

" Yes, begin," said Beatrice, herself. 

Kitty rose from her chair, and stood forward in the 
attitude of an orator. " Miss Beatrice Maynard, ahem ! 
Ladies and — ^and Miss Adam. I am about to lay before 
you a faithful representation of the well-known and 
widely-feared Miss Maynard, eldest daughter and heiress 
of Sir Henry Maynard, Baronet, in the county of Somer- 
set, England. Ladies — and Miss Adam — to look for 
Miss Maynard's age in Debrett would be a vain task, 
for it is not there ; but I, her humble biographer, am in 
a position to inform you that she was bom — ^stop, I don't 
know exactly when she was born — but anyhow, she was 
twenty-six last October, and she says she doesn't mind 
who knows it. She is tall and walks well ; but she humps 
when she sits, and mother is always telling her so. She 
is fearfully energetic — that's why she thinks Gwen lazy. 
She boils all over to go to things and do things, and I 
must say it is rather hard on her that she can't — ^at her 
age. She doesn't understand managing people" — with 
a droll look — " or she would get her own way much more 
than she does ; but she is awfully honourable and high- 
minded (do be quiet, Beatrice, I'll balance it by saying 
something that you won't like, directly) and — and — now 
you've put me off, and I don't know where I was." 

" I think you have said quite enough." Beatrice made 
a restive movement. 

" No, I haven't I'll say that you can be most awfully 
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disagreeable, and that when you are in one of your moods 
we all fight shy of you. But they don't last," continued 
the orator, addressing Miss Adam, who had carefully 
abstained from raising her eyes during the above, " and 
she generally bolts off to Daisy Curie when they are on, 
to work off the steam on her. It used to be the vicarage 
girls, but they fell flat after Daisy came. Besides, they 
were never much good. Look here," turning to her sisters, 
" don't you think we might include Daisy in this ? I could 
make a good thing of Daisy; and Miss Adam would like 
to know about her as well as about us, considering she 
comes here so much, and has made a sort of place for 
herself in the family." 

" Every one who does that is of interest to me," said 
Miss Adam ; " and Mrs. Curie perhaps — I had heard of 
her before I came here." 

" Had you ? How funny ! What did you hear ? And 
who told you ? " 

"Kitty!" A frown from her eldest sister recalled 
Kitty's manners. 

" I did not mean to be rude. Miss Adam ; it was only 
in the excitement of the game." 

Miss Adam smiled re-assurance. **Do say whatever 
you please to me, my dear. You are showing me the 
greatest kindness by being so frank ; and it would be a 
poor return on my part if 1 were to be reserved and 
formal. Some friends of mine happened to meet Mrs. 
Curie at a foreign hotel, where she was 'wintering while 
her husband was on some business expedition ; and when 
they heard I was coming here, they mentioned that she 
— I mean that he — that is to say that they were new 
residents in the neighbourhood." 

"They came six months ago. Mr. Curie has retired 
from business, and there was a large house just built for 
a man who died, which suited him exactly ; so " 
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" So there they came, and there they are ! " interjected 
Kitty, whom all her sister's rebukes could not cure of the 
habit of interruption the moment she thought another 
speaker spoke too long. " The Hollies is the name of the 
house, and that's all Miss Adam need know about it It's 
only a mile off, and Beatrice goes there nearly every day." 

"What did your friends say of Mrs. Curie, if you 
don't mind my asking ? " interposed Gwen, politely. " Of 
course I only mean did they think her pretty and 
clever? She quite took us all by storm down here." 

" I fancy they admired her very much." Miss Adam 
seemed to reflect a moment, and temper her reply with 
caution. " Some of them did, at any rate. She was quite 
a leader of the revels at the hotel ; and hotels in the 
Riviera can be very gay " 

" Oh, you have been there ? You know what they are 
like? Do tell us. Never mind the Curley-wurleys," 
struck in Kitty afresh ; and the conversation wandered 
off to narratives with which our readers are probably too 
familiar to care for repetition. 

It struck Beatrice, however, that, despite Miss Adam's 
apparent readiness to meet her and her sisters on any 
ground they chose, there was a something in both tone 
and look when Daisy Curie formed the topic of con- 
versation, which seemed to indicate that she could have 
said more about her than she did. 

Beatrice Maynard was a keen observer ; she felt glad 
that Kitty had broken off the discussion of her friend ; 
glad that she personally had not been appealed to for an 
opinion ; and decided within herself that she would know 
Miss Adam better, and learn more what her judgment 
was worth, before paying any further heed to a vague im- 
pression of uneasy curiosity with which the remarks already 
made, few and guarded as they were, inspired her. 

To her own secret and abiding mortification, for her 
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high spirit could ill brook the humiliating disclosure, she 
had more than once since coming to years of discretion 
been proved to have bestowed her affection and confi- 
dence on individuals who, if not precisely unworthy of, 
were at any rate inadequate to, the honour. 

Disgusted with the vacuity of her own home, she had 
flown to discharge her battery of suppressed emotions 
and opinions elsewhere, and almost anywhere that was 
attainable sufficed. 

The result had not been without its lesson ; she was 
now wiser, and, though still impulsive, put a rein upon 
impulse. 

Also she expected less in return. 

If Daisy Curie now and then offended her, she did not 
burst witii indignation, nor weep with vexation. She 
argued and reasoned with herself. Occasionally she 
found herself in the wrong. That delighted her. A 
generous mind is overjoyed to blame itself rather than 
the object of its affections. 

" I am so stiff and prudish ; it is my ignorance of the 
world that fills me with narrow prejudices and childish 
scruples. And then to try to teach others ! " There was 
something infinitely pathetic about such self-contempt 

Be sure also that it was artfully fed and fostered by an 
extremely able and not over-scrupulous person to whom 
it was a source of much advantage. 

** My dear Beatrice, you are so clever ; but all the clever- 
ness in the world won't help you if you have not the Je 
ne sais quoi of experience. There, I own I have the pull 
of you. One cannot go about as I have done, here, there 
and everywhere — although I am only two years older than 
you, dear— without getting thoroughly aufait with every- 
thing. One's wits do get sharpened ; now, don't they ? " 

"Certainly." A grave assent, the assent of deliberate 
conviction. 
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" And whatever small talents one may possess — mine 
are very small, not to be compared to yours — oh, don't 
disclaim, I always speak the truth, however much to my 
own detriment-^still when one makes the most of what 
one has, it does elevate one, now doesn't it ? " 

" I wish Mrs. Curie would not invariably end with a 
question," observed Lady Laura, once. " Some speakers 
have a trick of it ; and it is irritating, as all tricks are." 

Beatrice, however, thought little of tricks. " What do 
they matter ? " And Lady Laura in her next letter to 
Augusta Kenyon descanted upon the indifference of the 
age to every form of good-breeding, and regretted to 
add that her own daughters despised it like the rest 

Beatrice now wondered if it were upon this point that 
Miss Adam's informants had been foolishly sensitive 
when in contact with Daisy Curie? Daisy was not 
immaculate, and with some people the veriest trifle was 
an insurmountable objection. She resolved to take her 
own time, and clear up the matter in her own way. 



CHAPTER III. 

DAISY CURLE IS THE CYNOSURE OF EVERY EYE. 

No one would have guessed that Miss Adam was in a 
iidget ; Miss Adam never seemed to have anything to do 
or think of but Lady Laura's wishes — and, in a lesser 
degree, the wishes of the family. Lady Laura first — 
afterwards the rest 

It was a perfect December day, the first of its kind. 
A slight frost nipped the air, while sunlight made the 
landscape beautiful on every side, and revealed the far- 
stretching valleys of Somersetshire, which had been 
hidden in mist for some weeks past 

It was also Sunday ; and a more than ordinary stillness 
prevailed. Carts and waggons remained in their sheds 
throughout the peaceful hours of rest, and the snort of 
the flying train was only heard at rare intervals. 

" I shall enjoy my walk," thought Miss Adam. 

This was the first occasion on which she had asked to 
go out by herself, if Lady Laura could spare her ; and as 
she had suggested a time during which her ladyship 
usually indulged in a nap, fatigued by the morning 
church-going and luncheon-dinner — to which old- 
fashioned rigime the Maynard household adhered — the 
request was granted with gracious alacrity. 

But it seemed as if the very fact that she was wanted 
out of the way, unconsciously retarded Lady Laura's 
movements. 

As a rule she retired directly after quitting the dinner- 
table — even walking straight upstairs from the dining- 
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room door ; but on the present occasion, there was a book 
to be recommended for Miss Adam's perusal ; then a 
passage to be found in the book; next, Lady Laura 
had dropped her handkerchief, and when the handker- 
chief was brought to her she was talking, and received 
it absently, still full of her topic. She sauntered to the 
garden door, observed on the beauty of the day, and 
inquired in which direction Miss Adam proposed to turn 
her steps ? There was a path — if it were dry enough — 
which would lead her to a point whence a particularly 
fine view could be obtained ; but, to be sure, there was 
an equally fine view in an opposite direction, with a 
better road, and lanes were not always desirable for 
solitary walkers on Sundays. Idlers were about, and 
sometimes they were rough, unmannerly men ; it might 
not be pleasant for Miss Adam. 

Miss Adam acquiesced, and would keep to the more 
frequented places. 

But on the main road she might encounter tramps. 
Lady Laura was obliged to warn her against the tramps, 
who invariably made Sunday a day of pilgrims^e from 
one workhouse to another; and unluckily there were 
two of those undesirable residences in the vicinity, while 
Maynard Towers lay almost midway between the two. 

That settled the high road. Miss Adam owned to a 
horror of tramps, and assured her patroness she would 
confine herself strictly to the grounds of the castle, which 
afforded ample scope for her walking powers. 

As she spoke, the meek little woman glanced at the 
clock. It was but a glance, unaccompanied by the 
faintest sigh of impatience ; and, as we have said, no one 
would have suspected the quick pulsation in the veins 
which were so completely under control, that Miss Adam's 
voice was even more mild and measured than usual when 
at last she took it upon herself to suggest that, if Lady 
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Laura required nothing more at present, perhaps it would 
be as well to put on her bonnet ? And in exactly three 
minutes from the time of receiving permission, Miss 
Adam, accoutred at every point, was off. 

She was in terror lest some one should offer to accom- 
pany her. Not Beatrice, who was safely disposed of at 
the village Sunday school ; but Gwen, who wa» yawning 
over a book in the library, or Kitty, who was roaming 
about the rooms wondering what she should do next. 
Kitty's voice was actually heard within the doorway, as 
the fugitive — ^holding her skirts together, and treading 
nowhere save on the thick carpeting or the rugs which 
bestrewed the polished floor, lest her footfall, light as it 
was, should make a sound — passed through the large 
central hall. If Kitty caught her, she was undone. 

Not till the house itself was left behind, and she 
had plunged between the holly hedges which led to the 
shrubbery behind, did she feel safe. 

But why all this terror and secrecy? Miss Adam 
going for a stroll, with an hour or two of leisure before 
her, and with only the ostensible object of exploring the 
beauties of the park, and invigorating her system by a 
little healthful exercise, surely needed not to be perturbed 
by the possible offer of a companion, even though solitude 
might be preferable? She might not want Kitty, but 
why be afraid of Kitty? 

Miss Adam had a purpose in view, with which the 
latter's presence would have seriously interfered — to be 
correct, Kitty's going would have altogether prevented 
its accomplishment. 

Miss Adam could wait patiently for her chance — but 
when the chance came she was not a woman to let it slip ; 
and in the pocket of her plain black dress there lay a letter 
which told her that, baulked of this opportunity, she might 
not soon have another. She resolved not to be baulked. 
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And now all is safe, and she patters along the wooded 
path — the same by which Beatrice invariably wends her 
way to and from visiting her friend Daisy Curie — ^and 
presently quitting it (instructed by Beatrice herself, who 
was great upon landmarks), she turns up a sharp and 
narrow track, rougher and more frost-bitten than the 
lower pathway. 

Here Miss Adam winces a little ; for both earth and 
pebbles are hard, and hurt through her very slightly made 
London boots, too thin for such wear. "She do have 
beautiful boots," has already been remarked in the 
servants' hall, not without surprise ; for it seems odd that 
so plainly dressed a person, whose other accoutrements 
are also in keeping with her subordinate position, should 
have finer and more perfectly shaped boots than any one 
else in the house. 

Beatrice had suggested an order to the village maker 
who supplied herself and her sisters with stout and 
serviceable footgear; but Miss Adam modestly de- 
murred. She was not sure that she wanted anything 
of the kind at present ; and, picturing a scanty purse, the 
girls acquiesced at once. 

But now, " Oh, dear me, I shall have to get a pair of 
horrid things, if I am not to be cut in pieces," inwardly 
groans our unfortunate pedestrian, "and thick, clumsy 
boots are my detestation ". -A^. B. — She has a neat and 
shapely foot, and knows it. 

Presently she begins to look before and behind. 
Apparently she is looking for some one, and equally 
apparent it is that the some one is not there. 

"The graceless scamp!" mutters Miss Adam — (what 
words from a humble lady companion !) — " I shall never 
forgive him if he is not there before me ; and Houston 
was always easily put off. I suppose that little minx 
has— ha? is that he?" — eagerly peering through some 
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interlacing boughs. ''It could be no one else, at this 
place, and hour. But Lady Laura said the woods were 
full of sweethearts — it is Houston 1 " A sigh of relief. 

" And now for a merry meeting 1 " — and a slow smile 
overspreads the little elderly lady's features, and she 
pulls out the strings of her bonnet — a veritable bonnet, 
not a fashionable make-believe — and gives her mantle 
a pull forward on her shoulders, feeling as though test- 
ing her armour for a coming struggle. 

The figure on the heights above turns sharply round 
as Houston Everest becomes aware of a rustling in the 
woods behind, for hitherto he has been facing the open 
country, and with all the tranquillity of a man to whom 
the coming interview is of very minor importance, in- 
dulging in a cigar. 

But the cigar drops from between his fingers. 

''Good Heavens! What is the meaning of this?" 
The person he was expecting to see was indeed a woman 
well on in years, but still comely, richly attired, attractive 
to the eye, what he would have termed " Presentable" — 
the form which approached startled and bewildered him. 

Was it — could it be his aunt Emmie? Aunt Emmie 
was the daintiest of dainty ladies; her still beautiful 
hair, carefully arrayed by a skilful hand, was wont to 
frame to admiration her pretty little face — he called her 
" A bit of Dresden china," when comparing her to his 
other relations. 

Dresden china, indeed 1 No china of any known kind 
or quality ever was formed to resemble the little shabbily- 
clad apparition ; and as for the hair, where was it ? What 
an awful bonnet I A bonnet such as poor bodies wear. 
And a mantle, a beaded horror of a mantle, fit for a 
village school-mistress 1 

In mute consternation, not unmingled with disgust, he 
realised nevertheless that this was the person he had 
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come to meet, and that it behoved him, whatever his 
feelings, to approach and greet her. 

" I am sorry to have kept you waiting," said Miss 
Adam, demurely. 

" Oh, it's no matter," murmured he. Then suddenly, 
with a burst, " But my dear aunt ! " Here a look spoke 
volumes. 

"Yes, I understand. Pray, Houston, do not expire 
before my eyes. It would be so awkward up here with 
no one to carry you down to civilisation but myself. 
Bear up, my dear nephew; play the man." 

The man grinned. "You always had a sense of 
humour," said he ; " but upon my word, this is the 
first time I knew you had a taste for masquerading. I 
— if any one had told me this was you** his eye running 
over her from point to point, " I should have said, * Gro 
to Putney'." 

"A very vulgar expression, sir. I beg you will say 
nothing of the kind in relation to me." 

Here Everest laughed outright. " You do look comi- 
cal. The hair's the worst What have you done with 
it?" — trying to peer round and discover. "By Jove I" 
with a shout, " I believe it's a wig ! A wig ! And on 
the top of your own beautiful white hair " 

"Flatterer, peace." Then, confidentially, "You have 
no conception how hot it is, Houston ; I am nearly 
baked beneath it, but I do think it is a good one. I 
went to Clarkson, for those theatrical people are better 
than any, and paid ten guineas. Would you know it? 
I mean would you have known it, if you had not 
known me?" 

" Would never have spotted it for a moment. But it's 
not only the wig, it's the — the altogether. The whole 
make-up is perfect for the rdle of a needy female." 

"Or lady companion?" 

5 
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*• That's it You look the part to the life. What's 
more, I believe you could play it." 

" I am — ahem — playing it," said Miss Adam, looking 
at him. It amused her intensely to see amazement and 
perplexity again overspread his countenance, and she 
would fain have kept him a little longer on the tenter- 
hooks, but time was passing. 

" You don't invite me to sit down, Houston ; despite the 
fact that my poor feet are bruised and sore from clamber- 
ing up this abominable rough mountain track — Oh, don't 
interrupt ; let me call it a ' Mountain track ' if I like ; it is 
as tormenting and tiring as one, at any rate, — and I may 
as well rest myself before clambering down again. This 
dirty seat is not absolutely rotten, I suppose ? " — regarding 
with fastidious disdain a rural bench, which looked as if 
it had withstood, and but ill withstood, many a winter 
storm. " It won't hurt these clothes, at least," proceeded 
the lady, seating herself on the edge, ** and if the damp 
gives me rheumatism, I shall lay it at your door, you 
tiresome boy. What do you mean by interfering with 
me in this manner, and giving me all this trouble ? " 

" I am really at a loss to understand your meaning, 
dear aunt The seat is really damp, though ; sit on the 
corner of my coat ; " and he spread it out, and drew her 
on to it. " Now go on," continued he, encouragingly. 

" You are rather nice in spite of your tiresomeness, 
Houston." 

"Am I? But suppose you proceed to explain the 
tiresomeness ? You and I have always been jolly good 
friends, and 1 haven't forgotten what you did once " 

"Never mind, never mind "—hastily. "Let it be 
' Jolly good friends ' and I am content ; and it was because 
we were that— and are — that I wrote to you yesterday. 
I should not have dared to take any of my other rela- 
tions into confidence." 
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" All right Now for the confidence." 

'' I have come down to this part of the world for a 
purpose of my own, and as it was impossible for me to 
accomplish this purpose in my proper person, I was 
forced to assume a disguise. Lady Laura Maynard 
wanted a companion " 

"Aha?" 

" It struck me that I could fill the post " 

" And dress it. To the life." 

" Of course I had to dress it ; and took the greatest 
pains to be correct in every detail. Besides, it was a dis- 
guise. No one whom I am ever likely to meet at Maynard 
Towers must be permitted to recognise me. Luckily, I 
am not a well-known person, not a photographer's beauty," 
with a smile, " and I fancy I have sufficiently eclipsed 
the very small amount of looks I still possess " 

''Draw it mild, dear aunt, you are an uncommonly 
charming woman, and quite aware of the fact." 

'' You are an uncommonly cunning nephew, and play 
upon the charming woman's weakness — or think you 
do. But, seriously, what should I have done if I had 
suddenly encountered you face to face, and you had 
betrayed me ? " 

•* Can't think," said he, succinctly. " The game would 
have been up, that's alL" 

" And it must not be up ; it is not yet played ; indeed 
it has hardly begun. I had to see you and bind you to 
secrecy ; and I confess I was also rather anxious to find 
out what would be the effect of my present appearance 
upon you when taken unawares." 

"To tell the truth, aunt Emmie, the effect was 
singular. I thought you had gone mad." 

** But you knew me ? I meant you not to know me." 
She was obviously a little disconcerted, but his next 
words restored serenity. 

5* 
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** Considering I had come to this retired spot for the 
express purpose of meeting you, and considering that in 
your note you hinted at some mystery — (" though I con- 
fess I did not expect it to take such a rum form/' in 
parenthesis) — I was in a manner prepared. I was 
warned to hold my tongue to the Curies, and to slip 
off here unbeknown to them and everybody, and here to 
wait till you came. If I had seen a she-bear approach- 
ing, I should still have hailed her as my dear and 
honoured ursine relation." 

'* That must satisfy me. It is next to impossible that 
I should be tested more closely than by you, so on the 
whole I ought to feel encouraged. And now, my dear 
Houston, I have very little more to say; you will of 
course respect my wishes ; but are you— ahem — making 
any stay in the neighbourhood ? " 

" Oh, you needn't fear about that," said he ; " whether 
I am here or not won't make any difference, I shan't 
trouble you." 

" Yet you might, inadvertently." 

He laughed. ** Aunt Emmie, have I, or have I not, 
been on a secret service mission? And did I, or did 
I not, acquit myself to the satisfaction of those who 
employed me ? Consider yourself as my chief on this 
occasion, and you shall have no cause to complain of 
indiscretion." 

She nodded. "You come to Maynard Towers oc- 
casionally?" 

"I have not been yet, but we are dining there to- 
morrow. You were just in time by fixing our little tryst 
for to-day. Oho I " — suddenly — " you knew this ? " 

"Yes; and if I had failed to-day, I could not have 
appeared at dinner to-morrow." 

" You do appear at dinner ? Isn't that rather unusual ? " 
So unusual that I was not prepared for it. But Lady 
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Laura has taken me up. If you were a woman you 
would know what that means ; if you were acquainted 
with the domestic politics of the Maynard family, you 
would know better still." 

" They are stupid sort of people, aren't they ? " said he, 
indifferently. 

Miss Adam threw him a keen glance. " That is what 
the Curies say." 

" It is what most people say, I take it." 

'* Of that I am not quite so sure ; however, you mil 
judge for yourself. They are very kind to me ; and to 
return to the dinner-party, I am expressly invited to be 
present. Such an invitation is like Royalty's com- 
mand." 

" They see you are no common person." 

" Flattery again, thou wily one. But I own I have 
made myself so agreeable both to Lady Laura and the 
rest of the family — but especially to Lady Laura— that 
she sets a value on my powers of conversation far beyond 
what they merit I entertain her — which few people do, 
or care to do. The poor thing is not accustomed to 
being amused and interested " 

" Mrs. Curie says she is a deadly bore." 

Miss Adam's face was expressive. 

" Oh, I assure you Daisy Curie knows what a bore is. 
She is an uncommonly nice, bright little woman, and has 
a horror of stick-in-the-mud grandees." 

" How comes it that she makes a friend of Beatrice ? " 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"Well, I must go," said Miss Adam, rising and pick- 
ing up her skirts, '' I must endure the tortures of that 
stony little path again ; but you may give me your arm 
down this very steep bit We can part at the bottom of 
the hill. Now, my dear Houston, I can trust you ? " 

" To the death. But I say," laughing, " you won't try 
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me too far to-morrow night ? You won't be more absurd 
than you can help ? " 

Miss Adam, however, would promise nothing. It 
might be necessary to be extremely absurd rather than 
act out of character, and she certainly should not take 
her nephew's feelings into consideration. All he had to 
do was to keep quiet, and he could surely do that. 
Somewhat piqued by her tone, he repeated his former 
assurance, and the two separated without anything 
further of importance passing between them. 

Houston Everest was a bom soldier ; shrewd, straight- 
forward, somewhat stem and unsympathetic with men, 
wax in the hands of women. From earliest years he 
had had a hard life, the life of a neglected, uncared-for 
child, whom nobody wanted, his parents least of all. 
Their home lay in the Far East, and at the age when 
boys have to be sent home for education, he had left 
them, never again to see either. Both diecf whilst he 
was yet in his teens ; and his schooldays finished, he had 
at once begun a military career, to which thenceforth all 
his energies were devoted. Between good luck and 
perseverance — favoured also by the war in South Africa, 
which broke out at a critical moment as regarded his 
promotion — ^he had now fair hopes of soon succeeding 
to the command of his regiment. 

If only he could be thoroughly "fit" before it came 
home ! That was the burden of his daily thoughts and 
nightly dreams. Was there anything he could do or 
leave undone to restore health and foster strength ? For 
he had been bad, very bad ; he had seen and felt the 
shadow of the Valley of Death ; and only the doctor and 
nurse knew how little they had expected on one fate- 
ful night that he would see the light of another dawn. 

He was sent home looking a wreck. 

" But so interesting," confided little Mrs. Curie, to an 
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audience gathered round her on the verandah of a foreign 
hotel. " I am longing to take him in hand," proceeded 
she ; "he seems to have no one to be kind to him." 

Within a few days' time she was being veiy kind. 

And she was perfectly honest so far as her lights went 
To attach Everest to her train, to take possession of him 
and fuss over him, and have him looked upon as her 
friend and admirer, constituted the summit of her desires. 

She was rich, and he was poor ; she made him free of 
her beautiful sitting-room, with its balcony, easy chairs, 
and peaceful seclusion from the common herd. She was 
sure he ought not to be forever in public ; the constant 
noise and commotion of the great hall below must be 
bad for an invalid ; and even in the garden there was no 
rest, no quiet 

Then there were drives, with Willie on the box. Willie 
was perfectly satisfied, preferring his altitude and his pipe 
to a back-seat and companionship within the carriage. 
He and Everest were very good friends ; and, on the 
return of the Curies to England, the husband was as 
ready as the wife to proffer the hospitality of the new 
home of which they were about to take possession. 

Everest, however, did not jump at the invitation. He 
was grateful and obliged, but his movements were un- 
certain. 

In secret he was not a little worried in that his doctor 
would not pronounce him again fit for active duty, and 
his whole soul was at the front Even while thanking 
the Curies at the door of their departing train, he was 
obviously absent-minded, and Daisy had been rallied by 
her husband on the subject thereafter. ** You couldn't 
get him to Somersetshire," chuckled he. 

So that naturally it became an object of importance 
with her to turn the tables on Willie. Willie meant to 
bint that she was growing old and ugly — and truth to 
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tell, there were girls at the hotel who now and then 
made her feel so, and feel desperately afraid lest Everest 
should think so— but if he would only come to The 
Hollies, and be as nice and helpless and dejected there 
as he was at Lucerne, she would have a good time. 

Everest was very pliable as concerned everything but 
his profession. Once convinced that for the present he 
must give up all thoughts of rejoining, he would let him- . 
self be handled submissively, and might even be warmed 
up to more semblance of ardour than he had yet shown. 

She rejoiced greatly when Everest wrote that he was 
coming. The pertinacity of the Curies had prevailed, 
but perhaps it was effectively aided by the fact that he 
had not many houses open to him at the time, nor, 
indeed, at any time. He had but few acquaintances; 
and such as they were, they could not offer any prospect 
of shooting, and he really did long for a little shooting ; 
since it was fated that he should not hear the singing of 
the bullets on the veldt, it seemed to him that the whirr 
of a pheasant's wing in old England would be the best 
compensation that offered. 

It was awfully good of the Curies too, he reflected, to 
press a mere hotel acquaintance, a poor sick ass like 
himself, to make their house his headquarters, and give 
them an indefinitely prolonged visit. " We don't want 
you just for a few days, but to come and be nursed, and 
lead a quiet life with us two," wrote Daisy. 

She wrote a large, bad hand, but her pen flowed easily, 
and there could be no doubt of the warmth and sincerity 
expressed in every syllable. " Willie would have written, 
but he says I can do it better, and that you are to 
understand this comes from us both." All of which was 
perfectly true, and was personally endorsed by the said 
Willie in due time. 

Everest was thus established at The Hollies, and his 
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aunt, to whom he had written on arriving in England, 
apprised of the fact. This aunt was now almost his only 
surviving relation, and he was fond of her, and told her 
all his movements. While still abroad he had written 
about the Curies, and the probability that he would spend 
a part of his leave beneath their roof, — and when the two 
met in London he was on his way to Somersetshire. 

At that time nothing more was said, so that a note 
received by post the day before the interview above 
narrated, was a surprise ; but Everest was a soldier and 
took surprises philosophically. He kept his own counsel, 
and obeyed the lady's summons We know the rest 

" We hardly ever give dinner-parties," said Kitty, to 
whom the prospect of the forthcoming one was exhilarat- 
ing, and she had two or three times already made the 
same remark for Miss Adam's benefit, " so you are lucky 
to come in for one so soon. We had the last for the 
partridges; this is for the pheasants. And of course 
there are woodcock and wild duck now as well. That is 
what father and mother think of, Miss Adam." 

" They are im^Srtant items in the bill of fare, certainly," 
said Miss Adam. 

" I suppose they are — ^to old people. Old people are 
so greedy. I can't think how they can care; I never 
mind what the food is when I go out." 

** But when you ^ve the food, you would wish it to be 
suitable?" 

''Well; but anything's suitable. People can alwaj^ 
get what they like by buying it I can't think why there 
should be a fuss about what there is in the larder. 
However, that's our way, and nothing will alter it. I 
am thankful to get the party at any price." 

•* I daresay." 

'' Do you not feel at all excited. Miss Adam ? " (<" Of 
course she does, and she's only pretending," reflected the 
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speaker, inwardly. " A regular solemn dinner-party in 
a new place must be fun to her, and she might as well 
own it.") " Miss Adam ? "—aloud. 

"Well, my dear." 

"What are you going to wear? It's full dress, you 
know." 

" I have got a black silk, cut square in the neck," said 
Miss Adam, trying to evince a modest satisfaction with 
an abominably ill-made garment, the work of a cheap 
dressmaker, which she knew would cause her agonies to 
have to don on the morrow. " I think it will look quite 
nice with a lace fichu. A little bit of old lace I had 
from my mother," she appended, hastily. 

" Old lace makes anything look nice. And you shal 1 have 
a chrysanthemum or some other flower, to brighten it up." 

" Thank you," said poor Miss Adam, ruefully. (" That 
will just about complete my disfigurement," thought she.) 

But every one else congratulated Lady Laura's com- 
panion on her appearance, as each severally entered the 
drawing-room on the following evening. 

First came Lady Laura, who had a punctual maid ; 
and who now, resplendent in black velvet and diamonds, 
showed, what she seldom did, that she was still a pretty 
and could be a pleasant-looking woman. 

Her ladyship, who has not hitherto been presented in 
her most favourable light to our readers, had nevertheless 
her good points, and in her own house, and when enter- 
taining her own guests, could show them. Miss Adam's 
being already dressed and down was only what she 
should have expected from Miss Adam, who seemed by 
instinct to do the right thing ; and, elated by this fresh 
instance of her own wisdom in securing such a rara avis, 
and moved also by other and kindlier feelings, she ex- 
claimed with an eagerness and sincerity that did more 
credit to her heart than to her taste — " Do let me tell 
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you how well you look. Such a nice dress, and such a 
pretty collarette. One can get those things so much 
better in London than anywhere else ; " — she wound up 
with what she felt to be discerning and critical approval. 

The lace was priceless, and Miss Adam saw that it 
was supposed to have been bought in Oicford Street! 

But she had schooled herself diligently while dressing. 
" I am so glad you approve of me. Lady Laura." 

"* I do indeed. And that handsome old brooch I A 
relic, I suppose?" 

It was a vile shell cameo, and it had been purchased 
in Oxford Street, with a special view to a contingency 
such as the present 

*' I thought it made a finish," said Miss Adam. 

She herself did not venture, except by looks, to re- 
ciprocate admiration ; but as she honestly commended 
in her heart the matronly appearance of her hostess, and 
as she permitted this to be apparent in her countenance, 
reserve was even more effective than speech. Lady 
Laura could appreciate good manners, whatever might 
be her ignorance of dress. 

Then came in Sir Henry. " Ha ! I am not the first ? 
Well, ladies, am I permitted to — you look charming, my 
dear," to his wife — " haven't seen you look so like your- 
self for a long time ; and Miss Adam — but I suppose it 
is not polite to make remarks," — with an air that implied 
what these would have been. 

Beatrice, Gwen, and Kitty each had her word ; each 
a re-assuring whisper ; and in Kitty's case there was re- 
adjustment of the floral decoration, which was submitted 
to in patience ; but only one person in the room, when the 
company was assembled, knew that a certain meek little 
person in the background had obliterated every trace of 
her remaining comeliness beneath a voluntary mask, and 
that it had irked her spirit sore to do so. 
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Major Everest was not introduced to Miss Adam. 
Naturally there was no occasion for his being so, and, 
after one glance in her direction, he steadily averted his 
eyes from the place where she sat 

At first he was half afraid that this nonsensical whim of 
his aunt's might be troublesome ; if she were to be opposite 
him at the dinner-table, for instance, it would be awk- 
ward ; he would be under a constant sense of restraint ; he 
would be unable to help thinking of her, and wondering 
what she was about. But, as soon as he found himself 
seated out of her range, and by peering down the table dis- 
cerned that he was out of ear-shot also, his spirits revived 

He even told himself that it was rather a joke, and 
resolved to reap some of the benefit of the joke for his 
own amusement He would be cautious, however, and 
bide his time ; it must be his partner and not he who 
should introduce the subject to Miss Adam ; and mean- 
time another subject was started. 

Previously Everest had told the Curies that he was no 
good at a dinner-party, to which Daisy had rejoined : 
" You must not expect those girls to help you out," with 
ill-concealed satisfaction. 

He had inquired if it were certain that he should be at 
the mercy of the girls ? 

" You can hardly expect to escape them all," laughed 
she. She then decided that Beatrice would fall to his 
lot during dinner, and gave him a foretaste of her friend's 
companionship which was not precisely reassuring. 

A good girl ; but oh, so heavy in hand ! As to looks, 
tolerable. Gwen, the second sister, was distinctly pretty, 
and people called Beatrice handsome because she was 
Miss Maynard ; but with the exception of a pair of fine 
eyes, she had not a feature in her face. At least, well, 
her mouth was not badly shaped, but too large ; and her 
chin—" Spare me her chin," cried he. 
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"You are sure to have Beatrice," proceeded his in- 
formant, confidently. *' I feel it in my bones that you 
will ; and it is rather hard on you, for you might have 
had some fun with Kitty ; but Kitty will either have the 
Oldcastle boy, or no one. There will be five and twenty 
or thirty people at dinner, and everything on a grand 
scale." 

" I am prepared for the worst," quoth he, with resignation. 

Strange to say, he had not sat down to a formal, stately 
dinner-party of the old-fashioned sort for some years, 
and, despite evil forebodings, now found himself looking 
about and rather enjoying the scene. The flowers, the 
lights, the glittering plate and gay dresses of the ladies 
pleased his eye, and insensibly raised his spirits. Outside 
there was a dreary winter night, with snowflakes falling ; 
for the bright frost of the day before had heralded a 
change of weather, and a blast of chill air made a sus- 
ceptible semi-invalid shiver on emerging from a warm 
carriage at the door of the mansion — but within all was 
comfort. 

Everest was hungry too, after some hours of tramping 
the woods, and the soup was good. He took a mouthful 
of sherry, and addressed himself to conversation. 

"That's the wounded hero," confided Kitty to her 
partner, the Oldcastle boy, as accurately foretold by 
Daisy Curie, " at least, if he wasn't wounded, he might 
have been ; for he was through all the big things, and got 
something or other which sent him home on sick-leave. 
I think he looks rather nice," — eyeing Everest with a 
dawning interest that was not shared by her partner. 

" The whole country is full of those chaps," observed 
he ; " you can't go anywhere without meeting them." 

" You might have brought one as well as the Curies 
then," retorted she, with spirit 

" For that matter," Master Anthony Oldcastle tossed 
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up his chin, ** we thought you would prefer a Fellow of 
All Souls. Not so cheap." 

" A Fellow of All Souls ? Is that a Senior Wrangler — 
what are you laughing at ? Well, / don't know ; I 
never said I did. You Oxford boys think all the world 

knows about your Fellows and creatures " piqued by 

his merriment. 

'' All the world knows that Senior Wranglers are at the 
other shop. I say, I wouldn't let it out if I were as green 
as you, Kitty. If you had brothers " 

''Which I haven't, but I'll tell you who is going to 
Oxford, and you can make friends with him there if 
you like, and that's our chemist's son. You will have 
to keep clear of our village, if you don't want to know 
Bob Hoggit after this." 

" I haye no objection to knowing Bob Hoggit," quoth 
he, loftily. " Not that it is absolutely certain that I shall 
ever set eyes upon him. Have you any idea how many 
colleges there are, and how many fellows at each of them?" 

" You seem to think so much of a * Fellow ' of any kind, 
that I conclude they are few and far between. What's 
your Fellow's name ? " 

** Thomson. And he is one of the first men at Oxford " 
— ^shortly. 

" What does he wear spectacles for ? " 

'' For the same reason that other people do, I suppose. 
Look out, you're stealing my bread, Kitty, you used 

not to be so cantankerous " for the two had played 

in the nursery together. 

" Oh yes, I used," laughed she, now. " Always, when 
you gave yourself airs. Why can't you be interested in 
my war man ? I am sure he is fifty times better looking 
than your Fellow man, and he doesn't look stupid either. 
What's more, he can't be stupid," eagerly, " for the Curies 
say he has had quite a career already " 
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''What has he done? D.S.O. I suppose?" — con- 
temptuously. 

'''If you mean A.D.C. he is, he was, he acted that to — 
to I forget who, but Daisy Curie knows ; I heard her 
telling mother; and if I had known he was going to 
turn out like that,'' nodding down the table, " I should 
have listened more carefully — but I thought majors were 
always fat old horrors." 

" You ought to know better by this time ; it's nothing 
to be a major. I tell you they are all over the place." 

" I wish they would come our way then. Look at 
Beatrice ; she has quite waked up, and it takes something 
to wake Beatrice up. She did not want to have Major 
Everest at dinner ; she has some stupid idea that we are 
all such ignoramuses that no one cares to talk to us; 
and she tried to persuade mother to give him to Miss 
Brabant — but mother just wouldn't. She said Major 
Everest ought to go before little Tommy Tallerman — 
Tom Tallowcandle, as father calls him. I don't think 
Beatrice need have worried herself," — with a slight accent 
of discontent. 

Indeed Beatrice had no air of being worried. Instead, 
her countenance wore a glow of animation it seldom 
exhibited, and her large, dark eyes sparkled as she 
talked. Obviously she had found something to talk 
about, some subject which so roused her interest and 
sympathies that self was forgotten ; even while keenly 
attending directly her companion spoke, her lips were 
parted for reply. The two appeared to be engrossed 
with each other. 

" Been to the meets lately, Miss Maynard ? " It was 
innocent little Tommy, wickedly nicknamed "Tallow- 
candle," who, in the dulcet tones which made Sir Henry 
affirm that tallow would not melt in his mouth, at length 
accosted his left-hand neighbour. 
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He had waited half through dinner for an opportunity, 
and could wait no longer. 

No — yes, — yes, they had been to one meet, but Miss 
Maynard could not recollect which. It was some time 
ago. 

"Last Tuesday fortnight, wasn't it?" said he. "I 
heard you went with the Curies. I was up in Town 
myself. Fact is, I thought there was going to be a 
frost " 

"There is one beginning now, I believe. Major 
Everest says the thermometer has been falling all 
day." 

" Is that Everest ? " His voice sank confidentially. 
" I was wondering if it were ? Willie Curie told me they 
were bringing him to-night I was asked to shoot witii 
him and Curie on Saturday, but we had some guns out 
ourselves. I wonder if he would care to join our party 
on Wednesday ? " — peering before and behind, as if to 
glean information from the back of Everest's neck, his 
head being turned the other way. 

Beatrice had no suggestion to offer. 

" Been telling you about his soldiering, I suppose," pro- 
ceeded Tommy, with the ease of an old friend ; " Curie 
says he is rampant to be at it again ; but once you get 
bowled over by typhoid — or enteric, as they call it now — 
you don't know when you'll be on your feet again. A 
cousin of mine " 

" Major Everest is expecting to go out again early in 
the year." 

" Is he ? He may, or he mayn't. He looks fit enough ; 
but looks don't go for much. There's my cousin " — but 
his slow, soft drawl was insupportable ; she shivered with 
impatience ; what was his cousin, dead or alive, to her ? 
Was she to be victimised by one of the dullest of dull 
country squires, because his other neighbour had dropped 
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him — or rather had never properly annexed him — for she 
now recalled that Tommy had been almost mute hither- 
to? It was Clara Wilde, the M.F.H.'s daughter, who by 
rights should have been looking after Tommy, one of the 
best subscribers to the hunt ; and Clara was ready enough 
to follow his lead in the field— Beatrice boldly leaned 
across and addressed the lady. 

'* Clara, have you asked Mr. Tallerman about that new 
sporting paper you showed me at Quayle's the other day ? 
I told her you would know if it were worth advertising 
in ? " — to him. " Clara, you explain." 

Thus Clara was caught and she herself free. 

And it chanced that Everest was also free at the 
moment, and that simultaneously they turned to one 
another, and their eyes met. 

Hum-hum, went the talk round the table ; every 
tongue was now well loosened, and a steady volume of 
sound, not to be called an uproar, but sufficiently loud 
and cheerful to show that the party was a success, filled 
the room. 

Sir Henry now thought he would not mind gn^'ing just 
such another any day. He always rose to the occasion, 
ate, drank, enjoyed himself and thought the same — till 
next time came. Then, only the stern dictates of noblesse 
oblige extorted permission for the invitations to be sent 

Lady Laura thought herself also all that was genial 
and hospitable. With her two portly white waistcoats 
on either side, with their ready attention the moment she 
spoke, and their palpable preference for her conversation 
over that of their neighbours on the other side, she was 
in no danger of being rubbed the wrong way, and was 
heard laughing quite outrageously — as Kitty told her 
afterwards. 

Lady Laura said she could not help it; Mr. Wilde 
was so amusing. 

6 
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Lady Laura's daughters were a long way from the 
head of the table. Gwen sat nearest her mother ; and, 
the likeness between the two being noted by one old 
fellow and resented by the other {" Yet not in an aggres- 
sive way, as if it were a compliment to me that I should 
be like my daughter," inwardly commented her ladyship), 
she was graciously pleased to observe Gwen merry, and 
making others merry. 

Certainly daughters, in their place, were desirable. It 
was only when they were thrust out of it — ^but happily the 
reflection was momentary and passed. 

Still, Lady Laura did not know that she should bring any 
party to the Hunt Ball. The Hunt Ball was an annual 
grievance ; and she hated January because she had then 
invariably to struggle with it. For herself she never went, 
and that ought to have sufficed the county ; but somehow 
it did not, and Sir Henry, who had old traditions to con- 
sider, thought the family ought to be represented. 

" I suppose you are coming to the ball, Lady Laura ? " 

There ! That was the first ominous note. A slight 
cloud responded to it on Lady Laura's brow, but she was 
in a manner prepared. She really did not know, was the 
date fixed ? 

" Oh, bless me, yes," rejoined Mr. Wilde, to whom the ball 
was of as much importance as to the prettiest debutante. 
"The fifteenth. We are depending on you for a large 
contingent" 

This was better. Depending on her? For one brief 
interval Lady Laura thought she would, almost thought 
she would brisk up and go, sail into the ballroom at the 
head of her party, seat herself on the daYs, and be led out 
to supper by her present interlocutor — but she just did 
not commit herself. " I have not yet thought about it," 
observed she, graciously — and then Mr, Wilde made the 
usual mistake. " If you don't care to turn out, my wife 
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would be only too glad to chaperon the young ladies, of 
course." 

Unlucky man ! The ball was now as nearly doomed as 
before it had been on the point of being carried — with 
reference to Mayn^d Towers. 

" We could not think of adding to Mrs. Wilde's cares," 
said Lady Laura, very stiffly. "She will have quite 
enough to think about without the charge of other people's 
children." 

"Children ?" The jolly gentleman laughed, and then 
just as inadvertently as he had stumbled he retrieved 
himself: " Ton my word, I don't wonder at your calling 
them * Children,* when it seems but yesterday you and 
Maynard came to our house as bride and bridegroom. I 
see you now, and the claret spilt on your wedding gown I 
You said never a word, but my wife told me it was an 
awful business. And that was twenty years ago, was it ? 
What ? Oh, not more — it can't be more. I'm hanged if 
I believe it is as much. To look at you — come. Lady 
Laura, put in an appearance at our ball, and half the 
county will back me up in declaring it can't be as much." 

And this was how Lady Laura was eventually won to 
promise that she would think about the ball. 

" Did you hear ? Did you hear that ? " whispered Kitty 
to Gwen, as they followed the other ladies to the drawing- 
room. " Miss Adam," falling back upon her next, "you 
were near mother, how did it come about ? All I heard 
was : * I shall remind you of your promise at the ball. 
Lady Laura,' in the Master's stentorian tones. What led 
to it ? How did he manage it ? " 

"Ask your mother herself And Kitty " Miss 

Adam hesitated. 

"Well?" 

" Be careful how you do it, dear. It would be such a 

pity " 

6* 
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" I know." And a little surprised Kitty flew off! 

She knew, but how did Miss Adam know? Miss 
Adam had only been ten days in the house, and could 
hardly be supposed to be cognisant of the idiosyncrasies 
of Lady Laura's peculiar temperament; yet certainly 
there was perception and something more in her tone. 
There was anxiety and warning. " She knows it's skating 
over thin ice," reflected Kitty. 

As she really did understand her* business however, 
and, moreover, had a certain sympathy with her mother 
which had helped her on many a former occasion, she 
was presently so far successful as to be bubbling over 
with delight And next she showed her skill. 

'^ Mother's going to the ball ; mother is going to have 
a party for the ball," she disseminated through the circle, 
standing by Lady Laura's side, her hand within the 
matron's fair plump rounded arm, her accents attributing 
such importance to the announcement that, however 
Beatrice might blush with vexation, the rest of the ladies 
could do no other than express gratitude and pleasure. 

'' That is good of you, dear Lady Laura ; that will 
help the ball." 

All Lady Laura's modesty was not equal to supposing 
she could not make or mar a festivity by her presence or 
absence ; but, without considering that she had now for 
some years withdrawn the light of her countenance from 
the one in question and that it had nevertheless survived, 
she was ready to be flattered into believing that upon her 
favour depended its very existence. 

" It seems I am expected to go," she said. " Mr. Wilde 
is so good a Master, that we all ought to do what we can 
to help him," — smiling around. 

Late in the day as it was to think of that, the person 
to whom this reflection might have presented itself the 
most vividly, for once did not curl her lip ; Beatrice had 
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experienced a momentary annoyance at Kitty's tone, 
condescending and exultant; but now she only looked 
earnestly at her mother, as if to ascertain whether the 
concession were to be taken at its full value or not, before 
joining quietly and pleasantly in the buzz of conversation 
to which it gave rise. A few hours before she would not 
have cared enough about the matter to give an opinion ; 
now she wanted to go to the ball — what had wrought 
this change? 

" Is he not charming ? I am so glad you had a good 
talk with him," whispered Daisy Curie, presently. " I 
knew you two would get on well together. He is just 
your sort, Beatrice; and I did so hope your mother 
would arrange for you to have him at dinner. If Lady 
Laura had asked me, I should have said, 'Give him 
Beatrice ' — but she thought it out for herself, and knew 
you would suit each other." 

" You give my mother too much credit ; there was not 
much thinking required ; or if there were " 

"Well?" 

"She did not trouble about it Major Everest's 
position " 

"You fancy it was only that? No, no, my dear. I 
saw the maternal eye was upon you. She meant you to 
make yourself agreeable — and you did. Not that he is 
much of a parti; indeed, he is rather poor ; but then he 
is of good family " 

" And you suppose my mother " 

" Mothers are mothers. Pray, my dear Beatrice, don't 
be so tiresome as to throw cold water on a most natural 
idea. If you will not believe me then, what about the 
ball? Did you ever go to the ball before? Not for 
years at any rate. And now Lady Laura at once and 
without hesitation gives in to it I'll answer for it there 
is not a woman here who does not know why." 
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^ They know what is absolutely false then ; and you 
who know my mother — and me — ought to know better 
than to repeat it" 

"Oh, my dear, you are too grand, too serious," — laughing 
affectedly. "Why this tremendous indignation? And 
now you will snub poor Major Everest just to prove me 
in the wrong. You do cut off* your nose to spite your 
face, you poor, dear, naughty Beatrice," 

Hot as a flame, Beatrice turned from her. 

But it was a heat which had to be concealed ; and 
Miss Maynard, all the pleasant feelings of the previous 
hour obliterated by the rude touch laid upon them, 
moved with easy dignity and a perfectly disengaged air 
amongst her guests for the remainder of the evening. 

When Everest drew near she turned aside, then paused, 
retraced her steps, and introduced him to some one else. 
When little Tommy Tallerman began to her about the 
ball, she knew nothing more about it than he did. She 
believed they were going — ^her tone conveyed she was 
to be dragged thither with a rope. Music was called 
for, and Daisy Curie had brought hers — but she ap- 
pealed in vain to her friend for a selection. 

Daisy skipped to the piano after that 

And she sang her best, the best of an unusually sweet 
voice, trained to the full extent of its powers. 

" Bravo I " cried Sir Henry and the white waistcoats. 
" That's the kind of singing for me," said one to another. 
" Can understand that. None of your German fol-de- 
roodles." 

Mr. Wilde must have the good old song of the Hunt, 
which he himself had given the fair singer (as he had 
many a one before her), and Daisy with excellent fervour 
and spirit — nodding to all to join in the chorus too — did 
such justice to the somewhat jingling ballad that a loud 
clapping of hands ensued, and even Lady Laura tapped 
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the table with her fan. She did not know, none of them 
knew, how admirable the performance was in reality; 
but it took their fancy, and tickled their local pride. 

Everest had withdrawn to the background ; but though 
not within the applauding circle he was smiling and listen- 
ing, as some one other than Beatrice Maynard saw. He 
was standing by Willie Curie ; and both wore a satbfied 
air, as though the little woman at the piano, who looked 
so pretty and good-humoured, receiving compliments on 
every hand, in a manner belonged to both and did credit 
to both. 

Daisy was in her very smartest and latest Paris frock, 
and Willie's diamonds glittered on her neck and arms. 

But she wore an odd little brooch, too, that Willie had 
not given her, and that Everest protested was quite out 
of place amidst such splendour. It was only a quaint 
little curio he had picked up in the East, and he thought 
Mrs. Curie might like it for her collection ; he had never 
dreamed of her having it set as an ornament. 

In the comer where Daisy sat there was a blaze of 
effulgence from the additional lights on the piano, and 
these seemed to encircle her as a queen, so far did she 
eclipse in this moment of triumph every other woman in 
the room. A faint, very faint, sense of discontent stole 
into one fair bosom after another. 

But they were powerless ; even Lady Laura was power- 
less; she could not dethrone that shining, sparkling 
creature ; she could not say aloud, " Come, we have had 
enough ; now subside, and be only the ordinary little 
person you were before and will be again " — she could 
not break up the party ; and she was just beginning to 
wonder what she catUd do, and to look round and realise 
her impotence, when something happened. 

From a quarter most unexpected aid came. Miss 
Adam, unobserved by all, had made her way within the 
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charmed circle, and was busily arranging the scattered 
music on the piano. 

Miss Adam was nobody, and Daisy took no notice 
of her. She was occupied with the gentlemen, her 
admirers. She moved mechanically to accord Lady 
Laura's companion room for her orderly endeavours, 
and turned her head, the smile still upon her lips, on 
hearing a voice in her ear. Perhaps she was being 
respectfully solicited to delight the company again? 
She was willing, late as it was. 

But the next moment those who were looking on 
beheld an odd thing happen. Crimson from brow to 
chin — ^her very neck suffused by the sudden flush — ^her 
small be-jewelled hands, which had been prettily toying 
with handkerchief and fan, clenched in a gust of passion 
— the fair singer started to her feet, and turned upon 
her meek petitioner the look of a panther at bay. 

Miss Adam picked up a piece of music which had 
fallen. 

"Well, are we to have another?" cried Sir Henry's 
voice from the background. " Mrs. Curie, are we to have 
another ? Pray don't get up. What ? Oh you must." 

" It — it is very late, Sir Henry." Mrs. Curie, stammer- 
ing and faltering, could scarce, it seemed, articulate the 
words. The blood was dying out of her cheeks, but the 
look of rage and terror remained — an extraordinary look 
on such a face at such a moment. Daisy's bosom heaved 
beneath its sparkling corsage. All her efforts could not 
subdue her struggling breath. 

"Late? Not a bit of it. The carriages have not 
been announced, but of course if you are tired," said he, 
pushing his way to her side, "we must not work the 
willing steed to death. I only hope we have not been 
too exacting already ? " For now he perceived for the 
first time that something was^miss. 
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" Oh, no," murmured she, faintly. 

" Take my arm. Come to the cooler part of the 
room ; it is uncommonly hot over here. Curie, we have 

been working your wife too hard " and she was led to 

a sofa. 

But even Tommy Tallowcandle knew that it was not 
the heat nor the exertion, but something — ^some mess^e 
perhaps from the arbitrary Lady Laura, transmitted 
through her humble companion — which caused the 
collapse of Mrs. William Curie. 

^ I say, that was too bad," muttered Tommy to the 
nearest auditor. ''To send and shut her up before us 
all 1 It must have been done with pretty brutal plain- 
ness too: the poor little woman looked ready to sink 
into the earth." 

Tony Oldcastle, however, only touched him on the 
elbow to be quiet. 

When they were clear of the house, for they went off 
tc^ether, he explained his reticence. "You have to 
take care what you say in there," quoth he, jerking his 
thumb backwards ; " there are too many of them to be 
safe, and that little Kitty hears everything." 

" Eh ? But I spoke in a whisper. They didn't hear, 
do you think?" responded Tallerman, with a look of 
alarm. "Ifs my beastly loud voice, you know." 

" I didn't say they heard, but one never knows. Try 
one of mine," — opening his cigar-case. 

"Thanks. But what did you think of it? Wasn't 
it a shame ? " 

" The Maynards are always like that," said young Old- 
castle, coolly. " They won't have any one overcrowing 
them in their own house. Yes, of course she got the tip 
to climb down, and equally of course she didn't like it" 

" Who would ? Daisy has a temper too. By Jove, 
how red she got!" 
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'* Like a turkeycock. She won't sing again at Lady 
Laura's dinner-parties/' — and the two laughed. 

The same idea prevailed in other quarters, and excited 
similar feelings. Even supposing that saucy little Mrs. 
Curie had been rather carried away by the intoxi- 
cation of success, surely it was not for her hostess to put 
her down, and that so openly, so rudely. It was a breach 
of good manners unaccountable and unpardonable. It 
was going too far, whatever might be the relative posi- 
tions of Lady Laura Maynard and the brewer's wife. 
One and all agreed that so unpleasant a termination of 
the evening was an offence to all assembled ; and her 
ladyship, being held responsible for the same, might 
have felt her ears bum for days thereafter, had she been 
guilty as supposed. 

But in truth Lady Laura was as innocent as a babe. 
She had sent no message ; given Miss Adam no hint ; 
was genuinely surprised and relieved when the situation, 
which had begun to try her patience, suddenly, and as it 
appeared to her easily and naturally, came to an end of 
itself. She was therefore quite complacent 

So was Sir Henry, who was profuse in his gratitude 
as he escorted his pretty little neighbour to her carriage. 
"Hope you won't be the worse for this?" said he. 
" Your singing helped us famously. It's a pity my girls 
don't do anything in that way." And he hummed a verse 
of the hunting-song as he went back to the drawing-room. 

Miss Adam had disappeared, and he found Kitty re- 
galing the rest with something about Miss Adam to which 
even Lady Laura was hearkening good-humouredly. 

^ It was she who stopped Daisy ; it was something 
she said, but I don't know what I only saw Daisy 
bounce up from the music-stool and glare at her, and 
turn red all over. She looked utterly dumbfoundered 
too, and hadn't a word to say." 
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" It is not like Miss Adam to be so gauche** said Lady 
Laura, but without any asperity. " I fancy, however, 
she divined that I had had enough of all that show- 
ing off, and usurping every one's attention. And Miss 
Adam is so very mindful of my feelings that her zeal may 
have a little overstepped her discretion. She would not 
know how to be diplomatic." 

" It was rather cool of her, all the same," observed Gwen. 

Beatrice said nothing. 

At another time she would have agreed with her ^ster ; 
it was not for a humble dependent in Sir Henry's house 
to dictate, with whatever good intentions, to one of his 
guests ; and that her own particular friend should be the 
person to be annoyed would have been an additional 
source of ire, — but to-night Miss Adam had rendered her 
a service, and she would not disown that service. 

Throughout the singing she had held aloof, busying 
herself with the dowagers, who remained on sofas and 
ottomans in the centre of the large saloon. She was 
thus free from the necessity of joining in the applause 
or of standing by Daisy's side, where she was usually to 
be seen on such occasions. 

She took pride in Daisy's singing ; asserting that its 
high order of merit was not sufficiently appreciated in 
the neighbourhood, — ^yet on this occasion the drowsy 
whispers of old Lady Lull, and the nodding of Mrs. 
Wilde's head in front of her very eyes, were not resented. 
Daisy had made her very angry; spoilt her evening; 
and without seeming either to notice or to care, had 
thereafter soared aloft, the cynosure of every eye ; gayer, 
more daring, more effective than Beatrice had ever before 
known her. 

Surely such cold-blooded vanity, such selfish dis- 
regard of every one's feelings but her own were new in 
Daisy. Beatrice was wont to affirm that her friend had 
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the wannest heart, the kindliest disposition ; and would 
have been simple but for circumstances. '' She cannot 
help being a woman of the world. It is not her fault 
that she knows things and people as they are, and not 
as they ought to be ; Daisy cannot shut her eyes," — she 
would cry. " But she often wishes she knew less than 
she does, and envies our ignorance and exclusiveness, 
saying they place us so far above her. But that is 
nonsense. It is only because Daisy is so fond of us all." 

Much had hitherto been made of this fondness, and 
Beatrice felt sore to think it had failed at a pinch in the 
present instance. 

It is true that Daisy now and then unwittingly jarred 
upon her. She might herself say things of her own 
people — say them, perhaps, in the heat of the moment, 
and because Daisy Curie was in a manner her own pro- 
perty, and not an old neighbour and hereditary acquaint- 
ance — but when she was met half-way, and more than 
half way, she was vaguely conscious of an inner protest. 

Then she would ai^ue the protest down, contending 
in her own mind that the fault, if fault there were, was 
hers, not Daisy's. " And it is my only chance of hear- 
ing the truth," she would tell herself. For, of course, if 
she betrayed distaste for plain speaking there would be an 
end of it — and she could not afford to make an end of it 

In all that had gone before, however, Beatrice had 
never been personally wounded ; she had always been 
separated from her surroundings in her friend's criti- 
cisms — nay, their very poignancy was a covert flattery 
to herself The case was different now. 

Yet why different? What had been said that might 
not have been said a score of times and heard with 
indifference ? 

To insinuate that Lady Laura was a matchmaker for 
her daughter's benefit, or indeed for any one's benefit, 
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was so absurdly wide of the mark, that at another time 
it would only have been amusing ; in a special degree 
amusing, since it was Lady Laura's way to look black 
at every bachelor, old or young, eligible or ineligible, 
who cast sheep's eyes at her flock. To matrimony itself, 
the actual, practical bond, her ladyship might not object ; 
but so well were her feelings regarding its prelimin- 
aries understood in the family, that Sir Henry himself 
never dared be jocular on the subject if she were present 

Such being the case, Beatrice ought only to have been 
diverted by Daisy Curie's mistake — and how comes it 
that she was not diverted? 

Our readers can partially guess. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"THE GREAT BEATRICE HERSELF CONVEYED THE 
COMMAND.'* 

" Willie, I want you." 

" Eh ! " said Willie, looking up from the hall to where 
his wife was ascending the staircase. He and Everest 
were preparing to turn into the smoking-room. 

" I want you," repeated Daisy, peremptorily. " Don't 
sit up any longer to-night. You have smoked enough, 
and you are going to hunt to-morrow— oh, you aren't? 
Never mind, I want you now." And she rustled on. 

" Look here," proceeded she, the obedient Willie hav- 
ing followed to her bedroom, and seen the maid dis- 
missed, "what do you think made me stop singing 
to-night ? I was in good voice, wasn't I ? And every- 
body asked for more; and to save my life I couldn't 
have sung another note ! Tell me before I go on, if — 
if there was anything to notice — if anything was said ? " 

"Anything said?" repeated he, stupidly. 

"Did I make a fool of myself? Did people stare 
and wonder — quick ? " — plucking at his coat-sleeve in her 
impatience. "You were there. You must have seen 
if there were anything to see. You are not quite blind, 
and you know well enough what I mean." 

" But I don't know. Ton my honour, I know nothing. 
I have no notion what you are driving at" 

" Did Major Everest, did he say nothing to you ? " 

"What about? You?" 

*• Of course, me. About my stopping like that, and — 

94 
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and — oh, it was too provoking, and so diabolically cleverly 
done too. I had not a moment's preparation ; but if you 
are sure, and you are sure, aren't you ? that there was 
nothing to notice, at least nothing that any one did 
notice " 

" Give you my word there was nothing, Daisy. Poor 
little soul, what is all this about ? You look regularly 
flustered ; and now I think of it. Sir Henry wanted 
you to have a glass of wine or something before you left 
But you said you were right enough, didn't you ? " 

" Right enough, oh, right enough in the way he meant. 
But I very nearly — Willie, I had a most awful shock," 
fixing upon him a pair of dilated eyes that had still 
some terror in them, " and if I managed not to show it, 
I am sure I don't know how I did. You know that 
woman, that Miss Adam they have got there as a sort 
of lady-companion for Lady Laura ? She came the other 
day, and in their ridiculous way they had her dining 
to-night " 

" I sat next her at dinner. Nice, pleasant person I 
thought." 

" What did you talk about ? Pau ? Nice ? Paris ? " 

"Paris, I daresay. Yes, I believe we talked about 
Paris among other places. She seemed to have been in 
a lot of places." 

" And about Nice ? Did she speak of Nice ? " 

" Very likely. Yes, I think she did." 

" Was anything said — ^try to remember now, and dorit 
be tiresome, Willie, dear, for you will understand directly 
— did you, or she, or did either of you say anything — but 
of course you wouldn't, it would be she who " 

"My dear child, I'll say or remember anything yoM 
like, if you will only not fly off at a tangent each time 
you begin. What is this about Miss Adam? Great 
Scott ! " — suddenly, "you don't mean that, eh ? " — ^his broad, 
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good-humoured face all at once as serious and perturbed 
as her own. " You — ^you don't mean that, do you ? " 

Daisy nodded. She was now busy taking off her 
diamonds and laying them with shaking fingers on the 
dressing-table. He whistled softly under his breath, then 
with a quick look at her, "Where?" said he, sharply. 

" She said at Nice. But very likely elsewhere as well." 

" You poor little article ! Well, all I can say is, it was 
a blackguard shame to come out with it, whatever she 
knew; and— and — botheration I — it will be all over the 
place to-morrow. Who heard ? Who got hold of it ? " 

" That was why I wanted to hear what you had to say, 
before telling you. We may yet stop her ; for I fancy, I 
feel pretty sure she has not yet told the Maynards ; and 
oh, Willie, don't you think we might prevent that ? " clasp- 
ing her hands. " Those sort of people can be bribed ^" 

"Stop a bit," said he, kindly.. "Just you calm down, 
and we'll see what can be done. First of all, let me hear 
exactly how it came about ? And I say, never mind how 
you put it ; you know it's only to me, and I may as well 
have the truth," with unconscious irony, " if I am to act 
upon it" 

" Of course I'll tell you the truth, Willie," tearfully. 

"Out with it then," Willie laughed, and patted her 
shoulder. " Remember I'm in the same boat with you, 
little woman, and we sink or swim together. If the air 
of Somersetshire doesn't suit us after this, we'll pitch our 
tent elsewhere. It was bad luck this happening to- 
night." 

" And Major Everest with us too." 

" Aye, and Everest with us too. But we'll weather it 
somehow. Now then, how was it ? How did it begin ? " 

" It never began, it was all done and over in a minute. 
She must have crept up behind me when I was not look- 
ing — at least I should never have noticed or thought 
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about her, if I had been looking — and I heard her horrid 
voice in my ear; I thought she was asking for some 
song or other, and oh, I can't tell you how dreadful it 
sounded, yet so innocently put — * Have you got any of 
those sweet little chansons you used to sing as a girl ? 
You were Peggy Vickers, weren't you ? And I remem- 
ber you so well singing in front of the H6tel des Anglais 
at Nice, accompanied by your father on the violin,' " 

" You think she meant it ? " 

" Meant it ! " Daisy laughed bitterly. " And the pro- 
voking part of it is that if I could only have kept my 
wits about me, I might have done so much better than 
I did. The last thing I ought to have done was to show 
I was caught. Often and often I have said to myself, * If 
this should happen, I know how to meet it '. The only 
way would be to throw myself on the person's mercy — say 
how long ago it was — and how I had been married for 
years and years — and how dreadfully it would go against 
me if people knew I had been a street singer ; — and yet 
that I had always been an honest girl — and that you knew 
all about me when you married me — ^and it would pain 
and shame you as much as me " 

" Yes, yes, that would have done right enough, but the 
mischief is that you didn't get a chance of saying it At 
least, I presume you did not." 

" Worse mischief, I not only said nothing, but I looked 
daggers." 

" Ha ! " He nodded thoughtfully. « That was foolish, 
little woman. That makes things awkward. Heard you 
singling in front of the H6tel des Anglais, did she ? And 
that meant in front of a dozen other hotels. Hum — 
ha ! Remembered your voice, I suppose ? " 

"She couldn't. There is nothing in it to remember. 
I was a poor untaught girl then, and until my voice was 

trained " 

7 
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''It was the sweetest little pipe I ever listened to. 
And it was the prettiest, raggedest, little girl, with her 
shoes all down at the heel '* 

"Oh, Willie 1" 

" -*— that caught my heart, let me see, is it thirteen 
years ago? That Miss What-d'ye-call-her must have a 
fizzer of a memory. Why, you were but a slip of a thing, 
like a yonng colt, all eyes and l^s ; no more like what 
you are now — ^not half so pretty ; no, not half; and yet," 
musing, " I sometimes think of you, Daisy, as you were 
then, with your little hands crossed upon your breast, and 
your eyes looking out from under the lashes — looking 
pretty sharp after the pennies too — Great Scott I how 
they glitteied when I dropped in a golden louis one 
day ! — that was the end of Peggy ^ the singer, and the 
beginning of Daisy ^ the brewer's wife. Faith, you didn't 
do badly in the world's lottery, Mrs. William Curie." 

She came near and laid her head upon his shoulder. 

" I ain't a bad sort of husband to yow neither," pro- 
ceeded he, stroking it fondly. " I'm no more a gentleman 
than you are a lady. And I had no one but myself to 
please, as my old mother said, — for I had the keeping of 
her, not she of me, and the purse strings give a man the 
right to choose his wife — or so she had the sense to 
think. She was always kind to you, Daisy." 

" Oh, very," said Daisy, indifferently. 

" And though iJ^ was a disappointment to her that there 
were no grandchildren " 

" Hush, never mind that." A sharp catch of the 
breath that might have been a gasp or a sob. "Now, 
Willie," lifting her head, and brushing away something 
not unlike a tear, " the thing is, what are we to do, we 
two together, to stop this old, old story of ours getting 
about? As you and 1 look at it, dear," her lip trembling 
a little, " it isn't so ugly. In the middle ages it would 
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have been quite romantic— see how I profited by my 
Paris schooling, Willie ; no one ever dreams I had only 
three years' education — though I take care to say that 
I married early and had been allowed to run about wild 
by foolishly indulgent parents beforehand — (when I think 
of my poor old dad, and how he rapped my fingers with 
the bow if I sang flat !) — but I don't suppose even Beatrice 
Maynard detects any real, any out-of-the-common igno- 
rance. You see T have read and read, and r^ularly 
tugged at books and people and everything, to learn 
from them all there was to be learned. Where was I, 
Willie ? Oh, how late it is ! " — as the clock chimed the 
hour outside — "we can't talk more, we must plot and 
plan to-morrow," — and he was pushed towards his dress- 
ing room door, and the conference was at an end. 

Down at the bottom of her flighty ambitious little 
heart, Daisy Curie loved her husband ; but a tempera- 
ment such as hers, for ever in search of emotions and 
sensations, finds no scope for these in the stolid attach- 
ment of a simple and commonplace individual ; and 
though, to do her justige, any tokens of her Willie's 
tenderness were received by his wife with complacency, 
and she put absolute faith in his devotion, her restless 
vanity required to be fed and pampered by extraneous 
conquests. 

And we all know, though Mrs. William Curie did not, 
and. imagined herself peerless among women because of 
her achievements in this line, how wonderfully easy such 
conquests are. The young married lady whose husband 
gives her a free hand is the precise mark for non-matri- 
monial attentions, bachelors' or otherwise, — especially if 
she understands the position and does not expect too much. 

We are not speaking of so-called liaisons. 

Daisy Curie was a perfectly respectable person ; the 
very person for idle unmeaning gallantry to toy with ; 

7* 
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and, as a natural sequence, wherever she went she found 
it as easy to annex an admirer for the time being, as to 
pick up a pebble on the beach. 

That she was clever goes without saying; she was 
also sprightly and amusing, and had a certain piquant 
charm of manner, due to an infusion of foreign blood in 
her veins. No one could hit off a characteristic, mimic 
a foible, or tell a story with more mirth-provoking 
drollery ; no one could laugh more merrily at her own 
or at others' wit, — so that her being a favourite with the 
other sex was due even more to lively powers of enter- 
taining and being entertained, than to the attractions of 
her face and figure. 

These last were indeed set off to every advantage by 
means of her husband's purse and her own taste. She 
had more than a talent, she had a genius for dress. Her 
ornaments were never in excess ; her hats never too lai^e, 
nor her trains too long. At Homburg or Monte Carlo 
she exhibited, indeed, the gayest, the most elegant and 
fanciful of costumes — (Willie would lift his eyebrows 
at the bills, but a kiss set that straight) — while down in 
the depths of Somersetshire the plainest and neatest of 
tweed suits were de rigueur^ and we are bound to add were 
every whit as becoming and appropriate. 

As with her dress, so with her mental attributes. They 
were adaptable, while yet in a curious sense sincere. 
Daisy had now been married for over ten years, William 
Curie had acted by her as honourably and generously as 
a man could ; he had paid her solemn visits, at stated 
intervals, throughout the period when she was at his 
expense being educated at a convent school in Paris — 
and presented himself as a wooer, not as a predestined 
husband, at its close. If she chose not to marry him, 
she need not do so. She was in no wise bound. 

Miss Daisy Vickers — ^no longer Peggy — looked abso- 
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lutely blank at this. Not marry him? She had been 
looking forward to marrying him all along. Did he 
mean that now — now when she had told all the girls, 
and received their felicitations, and the Lady Superior 
herself had blessed her — that now he was not going to 
— to — (a burst of sobs) — to marry her ? 

He caught her to his breast, and felt himself the 
happiest man alive. 

And strange to say, the moment was never repented of 
by either. At first Daisy was somewhat shy of society and 
fearful of her own powers — ^but by degrees her ready wit 
and perception made even its most tortuous paths plain. 

She was taken for granted — thus were nine-tenths of 
the point gained. Then she had always her story ready 
of the convent school and the early marriage ; and no 
one ever thought of inquiring what had preceded the 
school-days ? 

Nor were the people among whom the Curies went as 
a rule fastidious. 

" I say, you do as well as any of 'em," quoth William 
proudly. 

At the end of ten years Daisy wanted a change of 
scene, and had a mind to mix with greater folks. The 
chaplain at a Swiss resort where she was wintering spoke 
strongly on the subject of home duties, and condemned 
the unremitting pursuit of selfish pleasure ; he was an 
earnest young man with a pale, sad face, and he had not 
a more ardent attendant in the little mountain chapel 
than Mrs. William Curie. 

It would be unfair to say that her heart was not 
touched ; but it was a heart capable of being touched 
and touched again without receiving any abiding im- 
pression ; and it said something for the young curate's 
ministrations that they did produce a certain practical 
effect Mr. Curie bought The Hollies, and his wife set 
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herself to fulfil the obligations of her new position — 
(not altogether to the satisfaction of the older inhabit- 
ants of the parish, as we know) — ^stiU, matters were im- 
proving, and all might have gone well had not Houston 
Everest been met with in the meantime. 

He had bowled out the curate, appearing on the scene 
at the very zenith of Daisy's religious fervour, — ^and now 
here he was installed within the walls of the English 
home, whose existence was due to the persuasions of his 
predecessor. 

Fickle Daisy found the school, and the parish, and it 
is to be feared the daily service too, somewhat of a bore 
after Everest arrived. She wanted to be out with her 
guest, riding, driving, parading him to meets and luncheon 
parties. Willie's assurance that Everest had come for 
sport, and would be content with her society in the 
evenings, was jeered at as Willie's stupidity. '' I shall 
certainly take him to see the pretty girls about," cried 
she. 

And she did actually drive him to one or two houses 
where the fresh-coloured, countrified damsels were pleasant 
enough to look upon, but wofully difficult for a man like 
Everest to get on with. 

He laughed when he found himself again with Daisy 
in the carriage. He liked the drive home, and did not find 
it long, though the coachman had orders to take a round 
in order to obtain a view from a distant common — which 
view, by the way, was pretty nearly lost in the dusk by 
the time the party reached the spot. Everest and his 
companion, ensconced within the comfortable brougham, 
did not, we may be sure, find the way as long as John and 
Thomas did on their cold box -seat, shivering in the mist 
and gathering darkness. Daisy was a delightful compan- 
ion for a tSte-d'tSte. 

But why when she was so ready to go to the Wildes 
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and the Oldcastles and the anybodys who lived miles and 
miles away — bad roads were nothing to her— did Everest's 
pretty hostess omit to present her guest to her nearest 
neighbours, to whose house it was surely natural he should 
have been taken first of all ? 

" They are such a set/' cried Daisy. " Not Beatrice " — 
seeing Willie about to interpose — "you know I always 
except Beatrice, who is my particular friend, — and, by the 
way, she was here to-day again, Willie, and it would have 
been such a good opportunity to introduce Major Everest, 
only you had taken him off with you — but all the other 
Maynafds, from Lady Laura downwards, are hopeless. 
They have stuck down here in the mud till it cleaves to 
their very souls, not to say their garments. Beatrice's 
skirt was an inch deep in it to-day." 

"Can't escape the Somersetshire mud," said he, cheer- 
fully. 

" Oh, you can ; I do. One only needs to wear shorter 
petticoats — excuse details, please — and to have them 
differently cut. Those girls know nothing about dress. 
Don't you think a woman ought to know how to dress, 
Major Everest?" 

Major Everest certainly did think so. In fact, he 
thought all women did know. 

He had to be enlightened — with illustrations. Daisy 
looked very pretty and delightfully serious and emphatic 
over the important subject. 

She skipped off the Maynard ground ; she was too 
quick-witted to make it a matter of discussion, and arouse 
interest. It was not till Everest had actually to be taken 
to the dinner-party that he knew anything about the 
family who were giving the entertainment 

Then indeed he was laughingly assured of losing his 
heart to one or other of the young ladies ; its surrender to 
Beatrice was prognosticated ; and a lively sketch of all 
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that this would entail poured into his ears. '' Of course 
you will fall a victim, sir ; you have held out hitherto, 
and plume yourself upon it, though I have done my best 
to show you what nice girls we have even in this benighted 
region, — but did you suppose they were all that we could 
show? You are mistaken ind^d. Wait till you see 
Beatrice Maynard." 

Another time it was, '' Beatrice will lay herself out to 
be pleasant; one can depend on her for that, with a 
wounded hero in the question. What? Mustn't I say 
* A wounded hero ' ?— oh, I know you detest to be called 
that, but it is the guise under which you will appear to 
the Maynards ; for they have already been talking about 
you " 

" Oh, no I " cried he, with disgust. 

** Oh, yes** retorted she, merrily. 

" And they are simply dying to meet the hero — but I 
would not flatter your vanity by telling you so before. 
Between ourselves, I believe that^^^, and no one but you, 
are the occasion of the dinner-party." 

To this Willie demurred in vain. He heard the May- 
nards always gave a couple of autumn dinners, and Daisy 
knew they had been at one already — ** So we had, and 
that would have knocked us off, as it did the Halls 
and the Tomlinsons, and all the rest who were there," 
interposed she, triumphantly, "yet you see here we are 
asked again I We, and only we — and Major Everest." 

The two men looked at each other. Finally the 
husband spoke. ^ She's a deal too clever for us," said he, 
with a proud laugh. " Now I should never have spotted 
that. But I daresay she's right, Everest You will have 
to play the great man," — ^shaking his head profoundly. 

Altogether, Everest was made to rebel against, the 
party with all the instincts of a soldier and a gentleman — 
and then was bidden to go and get ready for it We 
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know the rest, and can resume the thread of our 
narrative. 

It will be remembered that Willie Curie, when ap- 
pealed to by his wife as to whether her discomfiture at 
the hands of Miss Adam had excited observation or not, 
was positive in his assurance that it had not But Mr. 
Curie was one of those persons who find it impossible to 
imagine that any one sees what they do not see them- 
selves. He noticed nothing — ergo^ there was nothing to 
notice. 

Had Daisy put the same question to Everest, she 
would have received a different reply, and she would 
have seriously embarrassed the gentleman. It chanced 
that his eyes were full on his aunt at the moment of her 
approaching Mrs. Curie, and his attention, which had 
been diverted during the last hour or two, was suddenly 
aroused and concentrated on her by what followed. 

The odd little figure, so unremarkable to every eye but 
his own, had all the semblance of drifting by accident 
into the blaze of light wherein Daisy sat, still occupying 
the central position on the music-stool. Everest, lazily 
wondering why, with her very good reason for coveting 
obscurity, his relative should have emei^ed from it at 
such a moment, saw her stoop to address Mrs. Curie, 
and saw — yes, he saw and could be under no mistake — 
the instantaneous and amazing effect produced by the 
whispered communication. 

Like others, he at first concluded that its purport must 
have been an intimation, clumsily conveyed, to the effect 
that no more music was required by Lady Laura, and 
could understand the discomfiture and resentment of a 
guest thus publicly humiliated, — but the look of abject 
terror and defiance cast by Daisy on her tormentor 
puzzled him. 

And subsequently Daisy ignored the subject. It 
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would have been natural for her to burst forth the 
moment she was alone with her two supporters, himself 
and Curie, who, as a matter of course, would be on her 
side, ready to reprobate with sympathetic indignation 
such a gross breach of the laws of hospitality and de- 
corum — ^yet never a word said she. 

** Sprang from her seat like a little tigress ! " ruminated 
Everest, smoking by himself, since he was debarred his 
host's company. "Panted and glared like one too. 
What could Lady Laura have said ? Or, stop a bit, was 
it Lady Laura after all ? Lady Laura was at the other 
end of the room — (though of course that goes for 
nothing) — but somehow I fancy she would have looked 
less calm and smiling — she is not the kind of woman to 
dissemble — there would have been frowns and im- 
patience — some coldness in her * Good-bye,' at any 
rate, — and it was civil as possible, and Daisy as civil 
back. Women are bom hypocrites; but I don't fancy, 
however much my little friend overhead might choose 
to put a fair face on it, the other could if she tried, 
supposing a deadly affront had been offered and taken. 
No " — he shook his head thoughtfully. " No. It wasn't 
that Lady Laura wasn't * on ' in that piece, say I. The 
aunt played it off her own bat, and what she did it for, 
and what it was at all, I should very much like to know." 

'' She shall tell me, too," continued he, after a pause. 
*" She shan't be allowed to go about stabbing in the dark 
for the fun of the thing. Poor little Daisy ! I hate to 
see a woman look frightened. And she was so bright 
and jolly all the evening — though by the way," his 
thoughts taking another turn, ** by the way, I don't think 
she above half liked my getting on so well with her 
friend Miss Maynard. She needn't mind. Surely a man 
can talk to a girl, and admire her too — and I shall tell 
Daisy I did admire her — without being branded as a 
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deserter on the spot. I thought we should have had 
that out in the carriage" — rising and knocking out the 
ashes of his pipe, " but we came home as flat as ninepins, 
and — and it wasn't Lady Laura's doing neither," he 
nodded in conclusion. 

When Daisy woke the next morning, she knew that 
something had happened. 

There was her Willie by her side ; his broad, contented 
face reposing on the fine linen of the pillow, still sunk 
in peaceful slumber ; there was the joyous sunshine of 
a bright winter morning pouring its beams through the 
frosted panes, lighting up her handsome, pleasant 
chamber, and making the toilet- table glitter like a silver- 
smith's window ; there was the tempting tea-tray by her 
side, on which lay the letters brought by the early post ; 
last, but not least, there was her fair self, refreshed by a 
night's sound sleep, well and strong, and eager to bound 
forth once more into the unknown — and yet before 
memory could play its part, and whilst thought was yet 
drowsy, loth to bestir itself, she was conscious of a waking 
sensation, shaping itself thus : — Something had happened. 

What was it ? In what direction lay it ? 

Who does not know the feeling? The sense of confused 
trouble wherein we grope to find a nucleus ? 

And then the throb of pain, or of shame, or of anger, 
when that nucleus like a raw nerve is touched ? 

Such moments can be counted in the retrospect 

When hers came to pretty Daisy Curie, she threw her- 
self down among the bedclothes again, and clutched the 
sheet with her hands. 

At the commencement of her wedded life she had lived 
as it were on the brink of a precipice, and neither fretted 
nor worried about it ; partly because the dread was habitual 
and familiar, but still more because exposure would then 
have been a minor evil as compared with now. 
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Ten years of established position and consequence 
had set such a gulf between the rich man's wife with the 
world as she knew the world at her feet, and the waif 
who caught at her lover's arm as though her very exist- 
ence hung upon his breath, that she shuddered to look 
across that gulf. 

A sense of security, too, had grown with time. She 
had herself changed so greatly, and that not merely in 
appearance — though from being thin and brown, she was 
now plump and very fair — but in speech, movement, de- 
meanour — ^that whereas the singing girl had been timid 
of aspect and reticent of mood, Mrs. William Curie was 
noted for her spirits, and had all the pretty boldness of 
an universal favourite. 

We have seen how she gained over Lady Laura May- 
nard — but Lady Laura would not have been so easily 
won half a dozen years before ; she would then have 
seen a good deal to make her feel dubious, if not posi- 
tively antagonistic ; and the little woman who was per- 
fectly aware of this, and whose business it was to soften 
every offending angle, and shed bit by bit every lingering 
trace of her vagabond youth, was so extravagantly 
pleased by her conquest of the severe and critical 
matron, that her elation had to be explained to the 
only person capable of appreciating the explanation. 

"You take it you can stand any test now?" quoth 
Willie ; whereat she laughed and nodded, and the brewer's 
hat went off very low to Lady Laura the next time he 
met her. 

Was it not a cruel and horrible piece of spite on the 
part of Dame Fortune to choose the Maynards' drawing- 
room for the scene of her coup ? 

And who was this woman, this horrible companion 
— Daisy had all an upstart's vulgar contempt for 
dependants — that she should dare to threaten, stop — 
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did she threaten? What were Miss Adam's precise 
words ? 

Do you remember them, reader ? Daisy Curie had not 
an instant's hesitation in recalling every syllable. 

To be absolutely correct, we ought, perhaps, to say 
every syllable of the all-important sentence. Something 
there was about " Sweet little chansons*' as a preliminary ; 
that did not count ; it was the next phrase which burnt 
itself into her brain — " You were Peggy Vickers, weren't 
you ? I remember you so well singing in front of the 
H6tel des Anglais at Nice, accompanied by your father 
on the violin." 

If only she could have opened her eyes in blank amaze- 
ment, and burst into laughter. She ought to have pro- 
tested she had never been paid such a compliment. And 
pray, who was " Peggy Vickers ? " A professional, of 
course. And was it possible that her own poor little pipe 
was being likened to that of a professional singer ? Miss 
Adam did her too much honour. 

Had Miss Adam persisted — but she would not have 
persisted ; Daisy would have speedily shown that a case 
of mistaken identity, however amusing and flattering, 
must be acknowledged with apologies — and the whole 
scene would have passed off harmlessly, and she would 
only have needed to be a very little more careful than 
usual when Miss Adam was by in future, — whereas now, 
now she could have torn her hair to think how madly 
she had flung away her chance. 

To be sure Willie had given her some comfort ; byt 
now that she thought over his words in the cold morning 
light, they did not seem to go for much. What did it 
signify that her ignominy had not been public all at 
once, since it must certainly follow, if it had not, so far 
as the Maynards were concerned, followed already? 
Miss Adam had only to tell her secret and all present 
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had the witness of their own eyes to its truth. Sir Heniy 
would say, " So tAat was it ? " recalling his solicitude and 
his ofibr of wine Lady Laura had kindly remarked on 
the blanched cheeks which had paled to wanness as 
the blood died out of them ; and even giddy-pated Kitty 
would add her quota, since Kitty, the only one of the 
family who had actually been by when the blow fell, had 
whispered consolingly, " Don't mind ; it is only that 
mother is getting tired and wants them all to go" — 
taking for granted that sympathy would not be out of 
place, 

"Willie, do wake up. I have been thinking about 
Miss Adam/' 

" Hey — what ? Oh, confound that Miss Adam — ^yes, to 
be sure ; she has got to be squared, I suppose. Look here 
now," with the drowsy yawn of a man who has slept long 
and to good purpose, •* there is no use in your weeping 
and wailing and making a fuss. It's a bit of a nuisance, 
I confess ; but after all, it isn't a matter of life and death. 
Suppose this woman does tell " 

** She will ; of course she will," 

"Let her. Thaf s all." 

" All ? " echoed Daisy, in a high voice " Willie, you 
don't, you can't mean what you are saying ? Let her tell 
the Maynards and — and everybody, what I was, and 
ruin me?" 

" Pho-pho— ruin you ? Nothing of the kind. Who's 
to ruin you ? Ha'n't you me at your back ? What can 
they do to you ? They can't strip you of your house and 
your carriage and '* 

" What are houses and carriages ? They can take away 
my good name " 

" Nay, my girl, no living tongue can take that ; you 
are as honest a woman as Lady Laura herself." 

** Of course ; " she threw up her head proudly. Then 
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with a sudden inflection of bitterness : " Yet if I were 
not, and were bom one of themselves, there are many — 
I don't say the Maynards, but there are many, oh, hun- 
dreds, who would be more ready to look over that^ than 
my intrusion into their ranks from — from what I was, 
and what my people still are ". 

" More shame to them ! What business is it of 
theirs " 

"Willie, it's no use blustering. It is so, and we can't 
help it. Now, think. Think what we can do, and then 
we must do it." 

" Practical little woman. You have more sense in your 
little finger *' 

** My sense won't help me much unless we can devise 
some means of stopping Miss Adam's mouth. Could 
you " she paused. 

" Square her ? " said he, promptly. 

" Yes, square her. I suppose it can be done. Those 
things are done, aren't they? One reads about it in 
books, how people, who hold a secret hanging over some 
one, are paid to be quiet '' 

" Hush-money. Hum ! " He paused and ruminated. 
" It would be confoundedly awkward though, unless she 
made the first move. Of course what she said last night 
might be taken to mean the first move — but again it might 
not, and to meet it half-way would be the very fat in the 
fire. Supposing this Miss Adam only meant a bit of 
harmless " 

"Harmless I" 

" You have not in any way offended her, Daisy ? " 

" I never set eyes upon her till last night" 

" Then she can't have any spite against you, nor any 
reason for wishing to blacken you to the Maynards. So 
far, so good ; we're getting on. In that case it would be 
the very worst possible policy for us to take the initiative 
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by showing her what a trump card she holds in her hands, 
before we know how she is going to play it If she is a 
blackmailer, it would be an absolute invitation to her to 
raise her terms ; if not — phew ! " He whistled softly and 
shook his head. 

" But are we to do nothing ? " 

" That's what I advise. Take not the slightest notice 
of what has happened, until " 

" Until it is too late. Willie, I did think you would 
have helped me ; I did think you would have stood by me ; 
and it all ends in this." Tears filled her eyes. " And I 
was so happy here," proceeded she, plaintively, " I seemed 
to be getting on so well ; everybody friendly and not a 
house we don't visit. Of course if the Maynards cast us 
off " 

"Stop. IVe a thought," said he. "Let it hang on 
this. If Miss Adam tells the Maynards, you will find it 
out fast enough, I suppose; you see Beatrice most days, 
don't you ? Well, directly you learn that they know, I'll 
go myself to Sir Henry — I pledge myself to do this for 
your sake, Daisy — put him in possession of the whole 
story, and ask him as a man and a gentleman to stop its 
going any farther. I'd see Lady Laura if you think that 
would be better ; but I should myself prefer Sir Henry. 
Trust me that would be a vast deal more sensible and 
straightforward than having any underhand trokings 
with Miss Adam." 

" I should have to be let down to the Maynards them- 
selves," said she, ruefully. " They would never think the 
same of me again." 

" Why shouldn't they ? You never set up to be gfrand, 

eh ? Oh, I suppose you did ? " — catching the expression 

of her face; "you talked big to Miss Beatrice and the 

girls, like the silly little fool you are," — ^good-humouredly. 

A pity you did ; but you will be let off cheap if you 
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have only to eat a corner of humble pie with them, and," 
scrambling out of bed, " it mayn't even come to that, if 
you keep your wits about you. Be civil to Miss Adam. 
You might even," he paused before his dressing-room 
door, " it would be no bad plan — ^if you could do it, and 
I think you could, you have pluck enough — to take a 
quiet opportunity of re-opening the subject with her. 
Don't show fright Just speak naturally, and ask her 
how she came to recognise you, and whether she had 
ever seen you in the meantime or not ? Eh ? What d'ye 
think ? I leave it to you, if you think you can." 

" I don't ; but I'll see. Oh, dear ; I wish to-day were 
over ! " s^hed Daisy, as she rose at last. 

But insensibly she cheered up while dressing. The day 
was so fine, her material surroundings so pleasant, her 
health so perfect, that after all there was still enough in 
her brimming cup of life to compensate for the loss of 
some of its ingredients. The Maynards were not the 
world. What were they? 

Only a dull, over-rated family, whose importance domi- 
nated a remote country neighbourhood. To lose caste 
in their eyes might be dis^^eeable, but could be borne ; 
and she might even in time regain some of her ascend- 
ency by the force of her own ability and assiduity. At 
any rate they would never betray her, once taken into 
confidence. 

For a few minutes she almost thought she would over- 
step Willie's prudence, and herself advance to the attack, 
leaving Miss Adam out of the question. 

How about going straight to Lady Laura ? Or Beatrice ? 

But then she recollected that Everest was to drive with 
her that morning to the meet, and that she had a particu- 
larly smart and becoming coat just arrived from her tailor, 
in which she meant to show herself at the gay rendezvous. 
There would be a big meet ; the frost had gone, and for 

8 
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very joy at its departure and fear of its return, every man 
and woman who could would be out Mrs. Curie and 
Major Everest were to lunch at a house not far from the 
trysting-place. Willie, who preferred himself to follow 
the hounds on this occasion, had obtained the invitation 
for his wife and guest, and been praised and thanked, — 
it would be absurd to throw up the engagement. She 
decided to have her day, let it cost what it might, and 
afterwards — the deluge. 

We all know what happened to the immortal Scroc^ 
when he was prepared for any kind of Christmas ghost, 
and no ghost at all appeared. Mrs. William Curie, spy- 
ing from her window the figure of Beatrice Maynard ap- 
proaching the house on the following afternoon, felt her 
heart beat and her fingers twist themselves together — ^yet 
to prove to herself that she was cool and undaunted 
she must needs fly out into the hall to meet her friend, 
and with kisses and chatter bring Beatrice into the cosy 
boudoir, where the two could be alone and undisturbed. 
Next, the latter had to be assured that the field was her 
own — orders were given that other visitors were to be 
turned from the door — and as for Willie and Major 
Everest, " They don't come home while there is a square 
inch of daylight in the sky," concluded Daisy, laughing. 

But inside her pretty lips she set her teeth. Now for 
it, now for the tug of war. 

At the end of an hour she could scarcely believe her 
senses. What had the talk run upon ? Everything and 
nothing. Beatrice was neither warmer nor colder, more 
lively nor more serious than at other times. She was 
absolutely the usual Beatrice. 

And it appeared that she had not come without a 
purpose ; and in unfolding the purpose there was precisely 
the same little undernote of vexed impatience there always 
was when any family actions were discussed, which secretly 
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delighted Daisy, and which she had never thought to 
hear again. 

" We have all done what we could, but my mother is 
adamant upon a point like this. She says she is glad of 
the excuse ; she says now she was hurried into giving her 
consent before she knew ; but still she holds to it that we 
ought not to appear at a ball three weeks after an uncle's 
death. It will be nearly a month, but that is no matter, 
my mother calls it three weeks ; and although my uncle 
died in Australia and none of us have seen him for years — 
indeed, we can barely remember him at all — we are still 
to be supposed to mourn." 

" And to stay away from the ball ? " 

" Certainly. My mother is surprised that we can even 
wish to go. Poor Gwen is in dire disgrace for crying." 

" I do feel for her and for you all," said Daisy, cautiously. 

At another time she would have burst forth into protest 
and invective; but, shaking in her shoes on her own 
account, she could not feel them firm enough upon her 
feet to kick out at Lady Laura. She could not say, " My 
dear ! How absurd 1 How out-of-date ! " — with Miss 
Adam's " You were Peggy Vickers " ringing in her ears. 
What should Peggy Vickers know of manners and 
customs ? Peggy, whose kinsfolk might be still curtsy- 
ing to the gentry when accosted by them, still gaping 
when their highnesses passed by. 

"Of course Lady Laura knows best," said she, demurely. 
" I always think that about those things older people do 
know best. For myself, I dislike mourning so much that 
I never give in to it ; and, fortunately, neither Willie nor 
I have any near relations. If we had, perhaps it would 
make a difference. So that I am no judge." 

" But I am," asserted Beatrice, impetuously. " I can 
judge as well as mother — better, for I know the ways of 
our time, which she does not She will not accommodate 

8* 
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herself to them ; and now of course people will say this 
is a mere blind, and that she never meant to go all along." 

"< But he really has died, Beatrice? " 

" Died ? Oh, yes,"— indiflTerently. 

" You unfeeling person. * Died ? Oh, yes ' — (mimick- 
ing). As if you did not care a bit ! " 

" But I don't I don't care, nor do any of us. And 
why should we pretend we care ? Even our parents say 
he was no credit to the family, and was shipped off to the 
Antipodes on that account ; so why should we not go to 
the ball, and hold our tongues about him ? Why should 
we not please ourselves and please our neighbours, instead 
of moping at home and quarrelling with each other over 
it ? I quite see that perhaps mother ought not to go, but 
Mrs. Wilde would have taken us " 

" Or you could have gone with me ? " said Daisy. She 
rose as she spoke, and adjusted a flower in a stand close 
by. This was her first move. How would it be taken ? 

If Beatrice rejoined as she could once have de- 
pended upon, " Oh, yes ; we could have gone with you," 
all would be right ; but if there were a pause, however 
slight, a hesitation, however trivial, it would be ominous. 

Her ears were on the stretch, and there was, there 
certainly was, a faint alteration in the other's note as she 
rejoined, not on the instant, but after a moment's thought, 
** If I were you, I should not suggest that, Daisy". 

In spite of herself a shudder ran through Daisy's veins. 
It was coming — she knew it was coming. 

" We are old-fashioned people, and " 

"I am too young and giddy. But you went with 
Lady Elcombe to the Flower Show." 

" Lady Elcombe is in our own " 

** I see. The Misses Maynard are very grand young 
ladies," — affecting a tone of pique, in reality startled, and 
desperately anxious; ''the Misses Maynard must have 
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a chaperon suited to their rank and state. My dear 
Beatrice " — the brewer's dapper little wife drew herself up, 
internally saying, " I can look as haughty as she " — " pray 
don't spare my feelings. Tell me straight out that I am not 
good enough." ("She will never say that," reflected 
Daisy.) 

** You are not good enough," said Beatrice, steadily. 

"You dear, truthful thing!" A shrill laugh covered 
or sought to cover the other's discomfiture. "That is 
what I adore in you, Beatrice ; you won't be headed off 
when a fence comes in your way; you will take it or 
perish. And I am not one little bit angry. I think you 
are perfectly right I am a mere nobody in this neigh- 
bourhood, where you are the great people ; and I only 
forgot for a moment Those sort of prejudices are so 
entirely gone by in most places; on the Continent, for 
example. Violet Fitzhubert asked me to chaperon a 

cousin to the Casino at Monte Carlo " and she shot a 

glance. Violet Fitzhubert had done nothing of the sort, 
but what is imagination for but to be drawn upon at a 
pinch? 

" The cases are different," said Beatrice, coldly. " I am 
sorry to have to offend you, Daisy, but I thought my 
saying it would prevent mother's saying it, which she 
certainly would. You understand it is nothing against 

you personally ;" and what was added after this, 

Daisy neither knew nor cared about 

In her immense relief she burst forth into the gayest 
of gay assurances and protestations. She rallied her 
friend upon her solemnity and credulity; declared she 
herself had been laughing in her sleeve all along ; that 
she had never for one moment supposed that Lady 
Laura would confide her august daughters to the care of 
such a trumpery little person as herself— and on perceiv- 
ing a cloud arise even at such self-depreciation, dropped 
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her light tone, and very simply and properly observed 
that she hoped nothing which had passed would ever 
prevent her dear Beatrice from saying straight out if 
there were anything in her behaviour at variance with 
the opinions of a family for whom she had so much 
affection and respect 

It was well said — ^and we may add had been well 
thought over beforehand. ("If I ever need to recover 
myself with that starched-up girl, I can always fall back 
upon affection and respect," Daisy had frequently cogi- 
tated, — for she had all the instincts of a cringing and 
subservient class.) 

Before her visitor left, she was on the top of the wave 
again, rattling and exuberant Two days had passed 
and Miss Adam had told nothing; surely that meant 
either that Miss Adam for reasons of her own was not 
going to tell, or that she might be prevented telling? 
Beatrice, in talking of the dinner-party, made no reference 
to any contretemps^ and bore a kind message from her 
mother to the effect that the singing had been a success. 
Lady Laura understood that Mr. Curie and Major 
Everest were going to shoot with Sir Henry on the 
following Saturday, and hoped they would come in to 
luncheon, and that Mrs. Curie would join the party? 

A momentary spasm shot through Daisy's veins, caused 
by the mental vision of a quiet, little woman in black who 
would glide into the dining-room at the last moment, and 
perhaps sit opposite her and look at her — but she bravely 
accepted the invitation, and told her husband of it in 
Everest's presence with a steady voice. 

Willie grinned as she spoke ; eyeing her with a signifi- 
cance which called forth a sharp admonition in private 
thereafter. Everest tranquilly seated himself with the 
disengaged air of a guest passive in the hands of his 
entertainers, and was rallied for his indifference. " The 
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Maynards, I tell you, Major Everest You don't under- 
stand. You don't rise to the occasion. To be invited 
twice in one week to Maynard Towers is an honour sel- 
dom accorded to any of us meaner creatures. The great 
Beatrice herself deigned to convey the royal command." 

^ Everest would a deal sooner eat his sandwiches under 
a hedge in the open," quoth Willie, laughing. "You 
soldier fellows have no idea of food but as * rations,' " con- 
tinued he, addressing his fellow-sportsman ; *^ a good table 
is thrown away upon you, Everest." 

"The same can't be said ot you at all events." Daisy 
turned the laugh upon her husband. " He always will 
settle what is to be put in the hamper when he is not in 
at lunch," cried she ; " I'll expose you, Mr. Curie. You are 
far too greedy for a country gentleman. I heard you snuff 
up the smell of the soup as you passed through the hall 
yesterday evening, and inquire of John what soup it was ? 
/ heard you. And John didn't know, and went to find 
out. And you waited till he came back — ^yes, you did — 
and gurgled with anticipation when you heard it was 
your favourite hare " 

" My favourite hare ! One would think I kept a pet 
animal ! " 

"Oh, don't try to turn me off. I appeal to Major 
Everest Major Everest, don't you think a man ought 
not to know or care what sort of soup he is to have for 
dinner ? " 

" I can't say I ever thought about it, Mrs. Curie. Soup's 
a very good thing," said Everest, sententiously. 

" There now, that is the attitude you ought to take, dear 
William. ' Soup ! ' * Soup ' in the abstract He doesn't 
know one from another, and calls them all * Soup'." She 
nodded to her husband vivaciously, then turned to his 
companion : " Willie has every kind, thick and thin, at 
his finger-ends. And he doesn't despise going in to the 
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Maynards' for luncheon, even though there is no soup — 
as there won't be, of course. The Maynards are nothing 
if not correct" 

••And how do you know what is correct?" quoth 
Willie, jocosely. But he met with a black look. 

He might have said the same thing a hundred times, 
for he was always by way of belittling his wife's know- 
ledge of manners and customs, and assuring his auditors 
that she was only a child when he married her, and had 
remained one ever since, — but this badinage, which Daisy 
ordinarily took in good part, had another meaning now. 
She glanced anxiously at Everest 

Everest was thinking to himself that here was a chance 
for a private word with his aunt, and wondering when and 
how he could best obtain it ? Consequently he looked 
absent, and was rallied upon his abstractioa What was 
he thinking of— or say, of whom ? The fair Beatrice ? 

One thing Daisy Curie had never learned, and that was 
to let well alone ; Beatrice, who had been completely out 
of Everest's thoughts, was recalled to them ; and being a 
mere man, and having his weapon put into his hands, he 
could not, for the pure fun of the thing, resist making a 
little play with it at the expense of his fair tormentor. 

She was thus impelled to talk about Beatrice and 
descant upon Beatrice, — and warming with her subject 
and her own eloquence, not only tell him a great deal 
that he did not know before, but that he might never 
have found out for himself. 

It was a dangerous game for a jealous woman to play, 
and events might have turned out very differently from 
what they did, had not Fate, in a manner most unex- 
pected, fought on the side of Folly, and shown, not by 
any means for the first time in the world's history, that 
a certain emotion with which the gentler sex is usually 
accredited, is infinitely stronger in the breast of a man. 



CHAPTER V. 

MISS ADAM DESCRIBES THE SITUATION. 

" What do you think of them, Miss Adam ? " 

Gwen and Kitty, clad in their new mourning habili- 
ments which had arrived a few hours before, exhibited 
themselves in their mother's boudoir before descending 
to the drawing-room. It was the day of the luncheon 
party. 

Much speculation and some anxiety had been felt as 
to whether the box from London would appear in time 
for the occasion ; but now all was right, and Lady Laura 
having signified her approval, they turned to her com- 
panion with confidence. 

" I was at death's door for a new frock," owned Kitty, 
who could be more free with her tongue than either of 
her sisters ventured to be in their mother's presence. 
" So this mourning did come in handy. I like myself in 
black," — and she skipped in front of a mirror. 

" Fie, fie, Kitty f Vain little Kitty ! " But Lady Laura 
smiled indulgently. There were days when Kitty could 
say anything, and this was one of them. 

Her ladyship thought the dresses very nice, very nice 
indeed; the only thing was, "Come here, Kitty" — but 
Kitty pranced out of reach. 

" Now, mother, hands off. I know you are going to 
pull me about, and I won't be pulled. I feel so nice and 
rustly," — and she shook herself out with fresh satisfaction. 

" Silly child, I was not going to pull you about, only to 
suggest — Miss Adam " — Lady Laura had already learned 
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to appeal to Miss Adam — ^'^ don't you think there might 
be a little frill, or ruffle, or something, to break the hard 
line round the throat? Oh, you don't? I daresay I am 
wrong, but — Kitty, do as I bid you, come here. How can 
I show Miss Adam what I mean if you persist in keeping 
away over there ? Now," proceeded the speaker, having 
at length prevailed, " now. Miss Adam, is there not some- 
thing wanted ? " — ^with a dawning of disparagement that 
made Kitty also look anxiously towards the latter. 

But Miss Adam, with deliberate mendacity, saw nothing 
amiss. Miss Adam, whose own Sunday silk (the product 
of a cheap and obscure female, whose wings such as they 
were had even been clipped) was such as to make her 
writhe when donning it for the occasion, could not but 
admire the young ladies' el^ant costumes, could not find 
anything in them that — that could be remedied. Miss 
Adam gulped in her throat as she spoke. 

" I daresay you are right," said Lady Laura, pleased for 
once to be found in the wrong, "it would be a pity to 
meddle with them. They come from Jay's, you know. 
One never quite approves of anything new, but when they 
have been worn a few times " 

" I am content with mine anyhow," interposed Kitty. 
" And though Gwen declares hers is too loose, she always 
says that of whatever she gets. We shall be up to Daisy's 
mark for once," — and again she turned and twisted before 
the glass with ineffable complacency. 

Miss Adam coughed. 

" We have always Daisy to dress against now," pursued 
Kitty, for her benefit " Before the Curies came, we just 
went about anyhow — and so did all the girls. We never 
thought of coming out in full fig except for the evening, 
and mother would like not to give in now," — ^with a sly 
glance at her. 

"What mother likes is of very little consequence" might 
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and would at another time have been the probable re- 
joinder to this audacity, but it was a day for mildness. 

" I certainly think too much is made of dress at the 
present time," said Lady Laura ; " in my young days it 
had nothing like the importance it has now." 

C' It has precious little importance in this house;" sotto 
voce from Kitty.) 

" And as for your * dressing against ' Mrs. Curie, as you 
call it," proceeded her ladyship, "you must be laughing, 
my dear Kitty. Mrs. Curie ! What is Mrs. Curie to us ? 
Such a person naturally depends more upon her appear- 
ance than if she had any assured status. She is just the 
person who aught to dress — at least such is my humble 
opinion," wound up Lady Laura, looking not in the least 
humble. 

" Quite so," said Miss Adam, seeing she was expected 
to say something. 

" Oh, quite so," echoed Kitty, mischievously. " Daisy 
would be delighted with your decision, by whatever 
arguments you arrived at it, dear mother. She does turn 
herself out ' a treat,' as old Giles would say — and I know 
what she thinks of us 1 " 

*^ It is not for her to think about you at all ; she cannot 
possibly understand ; she belongs to another class of 
society — but I daresay she means no harm," appended 
Lady Laura, finding herself uncontradicted. Had Beatrice 
been present more would have been said. 

** Miss Adam has not said how she likes mother's dress," 
suddenly announced Kitty, not without an object The 
Daisy-field, she was wont to say, was always more or less 
beset with pitfalls, and it was not safe to linger too long 
in it. 

Miss Adam was now smiling at Lady Laura, and Lady 
Laura at her. The two were on the best of terms. Indeed, 
the good understanding which had been established be- 
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tween them, and which as yet showed no threatening of 
dissolution, was both a surprise and continual comfort to 
the rest of the household. ^ Miss Adam really does seem 
a hit," Sir Henry would delightedly aver. 

And Miss Adam, having been able to express with 
warmth (and be it added with sincerity) her approval on 
the present occasion, was perhaps the cause of Lady 
Laura's extra urbanity. " We have already discussed my 
appearance,"observed the latter, graciously — so graciously 
that it was obvious what turn the discussion had taken. 
Lady Laura could not have borne a dissenting word. 

And happily none, not even a secret reservation, had 
been needed ; since for once the luckless lady-companion 
was able to find her true opinion in harmony with her 
assumed one. 

She had been hard put to it to praise the productions 
of the mighty Jay. To her eye they lacked style, fashion, 
distinction ; they were common black frocks, that might 
have been and probably were turned out by the gross — 
and she had violated truth in every word uttered on their 
behalf, — but then, when did she not violate truth and the 
dictates of her conscience ? She was doing that every day, 
and all day long. 

And how was it possible not to do it ? To assume a 
character which was at every point foreign to her real one, 
necessitated a lie at every turn, whether one opened the 
lips or not ; the thing could not be carried on without, and 
*' I am really not clever enough to argue the point " the 
little lady often said to herself, in defiance of a carping 
conscience, which would be heard and would not be 
silenced. ''I shall go to some good man and get his 
opinion on the lawfulness or unlawfulness of disguise be- 
fore I ever try it again," decided she. " Not that I ever 
shall try it again " — for she was sick of the job already, 
and would fain have thrown it up, but knew not how. 
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To have to praise ready-made frocks that dragged at 
the neck and dropped at the back! But ''As well be 
hanged for a sheep as a lamb I " sighed Miss Adam. 

With Lady Laura's handsome and rich attire the case 
was different Her ladyship employed an excellent dress- 
maker who worked on sound principles, and naturally 
gave her best attention to a customer whose bill was never 
disputed and promptly paid. The Maynards did not know 
how to be mean. 

"Good gracious ! " Little Mrs. Curie, who bargained and 
haggled over every item and knew to a fraction the cost of 
every * Extra/ would throw up her eyes in horror, while 
lifting this and that component part of the expensive and 
hopelessly ineffective costume to which her attention had 
been called by Gwen or Kitty Maynard — (Beatrice seldom 
talked of clothes) — " You don't tell me you gave tAat for 
tAtsP My dears, you have been downright swindled," — 
and she would eye with such withering denunciation the 
poor girls' very choicest bit of apparel that they loathed 
to wear it in her presence ever after. 

Had they but known, they had now at their elbow a 
severer critic, and one whose taste was far superior to 
that of Daisy Curie. 

And now enter Beatrice, and some one who has been 
waiting for this moment sighs in anticipation. If pretty 
Gwen and neat-waisted little Kitty could be so disfigured 
by funereal clouds, what will their effect be upon their 
sister, and how will her stately grace be lost ? Beatrice 
has a commanding figure — so much the more space upon 
which to work disaster. " And that little minx," mutters 
Miss Adam, thinking of some one who is even now on her 
way to victory — but the next minute her heart gives a 
great bound, and she stands mute, transfixed. 

Miss Maynard is not '* Stock size," and in consequence 
her order has had to be carried out apart, — with the 
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result that she alone of the sisters has had the benefit of 
an admirable forewoman's directions and discrimination. 

'* Oh, my dear I " ejaculates Miss Adam, breathlessly ; 
and, foif^etting her part, she devours the newcomer with 
her eyes. There is no bland, modest, suitably expressed 
commendation now. 

Lady Laura, however, is not aflVonted ; in fact, perceives 
nothing unusual. Lady Laura is busy examining through 
her eyeglass. 

"Yes, Beatrice does look very well" Presently she 
turns to Miss Adam, in answer it appears to the above 
exclamation. ** I do not wonder, however, that you 
should be surprised ; I should not myself have expected 
mourning to suit her. Yes, that is a very nice dress ; " — 
with precisely the same air of satisfied approval she had 
bestowed upon the other two. 

" It is not the dress, it is she herself who looks grand." 
With an amazement that bordered upon incredulity, the 
impressionable Kitty gazed at her sister, and put into 
words what one other person present at least was think- 
ing. 

As a rule, Kitty did not admire Beatrice ; Gwen, she 
considered, bore off the palm as r^arded the family looks, 
while she herself was content to do with a small propor- 
tion and trust to her tongue. But to-day ? 

" She really does look glorious, who says not ? " The 
shrill young voice rang through the room. "And so 
solemn, so sublime. *She walks in beauty like the night,' 
hey, mother ? you like me to quote poetry ; is not that to 
the point ? Like the night," pointing to the sombre folds. 
" 'Tis the night that shows her in her true light. Can't 
you all see — Miss Adam, }^ou see," impatient of no re- 
sponse — "how this robe of darkness suits our regal 
Beatrice ? She will cut out Daisy for once anyhow ; " — 
with a sudden descent from the heights of oratory. 
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And then there was a pause, no one exactly caring to 
speak. 

Lady Laura would have chidden her favourite, but 
somehow there was something pleasing even to her non- 
maternal ear in the innocent ebullition : Gwen would 
have been plaintively aggrieved that her sister's dress so 
far surpassed her own, but could not in justice hold the 
former responsible for her proportions ; while Miss Adam, 
secretly discerning and appreciating far beyond what it 
was in the power of the others to do, would fain have 
echoed every eulogium — and durst not. 

Beatrice herself felt a glow of shy pleasure. In some 
ways she was singularly young of her age, and singularly 
opposed to the unblushing frankness of modem youth on 
certain subjects. She disliked to have her own appear- 
ance commented upon. She knew it was done but scant 
justice to; she was conscious that it was often under- 
valued ; she even put on with disgust her ill-chosen attire, 
perceiving that at every point it misbecame her — ^but 
still she was too proud to speak. If no one else thought 
her face and form worth taking into consideration, worth 
being thought of and looked at, poor Beatrice tried to 
think she could do without that sort of thing. 

As a matter of fact, she longed for it. 

And on this day she had taken a great while to dress, 
with a feeling all the time that her pains would be thrown 
away in the end. 

It was always so. She never surveyed herself in the 
glass while making une grande toilette without wishing 
she could have presented herself to those below at an 
earlier period of the business. In her white wrapper, 
with her thick brown hair flowing over her shoulders, she 
would look quite — quite respectable ; but when Jane, a 
very elementary Jane, had seized upon the hair, and 
tugged and strained till it was pinned up as tight as 
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hair could go and strong hands could pin it — and when 
in lieu of the wrapper she was forced to don something 
which neither in colour nor in texture became her (chosen 
possibly with a view to Gwen, who looked her best in 
pink and pale blue), it was as if a cruel hand had 
wantonly obscured every charm. Beatrice required very 
careful dressing, and then — but she rarely had a chance 
of showing what might be then. 

To-day she had done her own hair. She had marked 
the wavy softness of Daisy Curie's coiffure^ and it oc- 
curred to her to shake down Jane's solid clump at the 
back of the head, and gather up anew the glossy waves 
— as pretty as Daisy's in their own way — so as to frame 
the face as Daisy framed hers. The attempt was timid, 
but the effect electrical. 

With raised spirits she turned next to the black robe 
which lay upon the bed and presently, scarce daring 
to believe that the queenly creature whose image she 
beheld reflected in the mirror could be herself, stole 
with trembling steps along the passage to where she 
guessed a conclave was assembled. 

" You never told me you were going to have your hair 
done that new way," murmured Gwen, the first clamour 
of inspection having subsided. " You said Jane would 
make a mess of it if she tried." 

** So she would. I did it myself" 

"And I think it is an improvement," hesitated Lady 
Laura, with whom even to think that anything new could 
be better than the old was a concession. " What do you 
say. Miss Adam ? That is the new style," condescending 
to explain. " I daresay you noticed it on Monday." 

Miss Adam had, and had thought one or two of the 
ladies' heads were very tastefully done. (" * Very taste- 
fully done ? ' I am certainly getting up the vocabulary to 
admiration," chuckled she, to herself) 
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" I have often fancied your hair was too tightly strained 
back," pursued Lady Laura, addressing her daughter, 
"but I never liked to say anything. I thought the other 

night that " but the clock chimed the half-hour, and 

the party hastened downstairs to await the arrival of their 
guests. 

While doing so, Beatrice experienced a feeling of elation 
to which she was little accustomed. The depressing 
sense of inferiority which had hitherto been invariably 
present to her when contrasting herself with Daisy Curie, 
even though that inferiority only related to such trivial 
matters as dress and fashion, galled her more than she 
was herself aware of— and now it was gone. 

As recently as the beginning of the self-same week — to 
be more exact, on the Monday evening on which she had 
done her best to appear at her best, and failed — she 
had consciously suffered eclipse of a nature peculiarly 
humbling. She had seen her charming friend carry off 
the suffrages of old and young, not merely as regarded 
appearance, but by reason of her performance 

And that performance was almost as great a novelty 
to the Maynards as to their guests. 

Daisy seldom sang in company ; often when Beatrice 
was ushered into the drawing-room at The Hollies she 
would hear the sounds of music as the door opened, and 
beg in vain to have them continued Oh, no, Daisy's 
singing was nothing, she was merely amusing herself; 
trying over a new comic opera, and getting up the songs 
that Willie would like ; Willie liked to get accustomed 
to the melodies before he heard them sung by the real 
artists ; Daisy would sidle away from the piano or close 
it resolutely as she spoke. 

The desire to shine at the Maynards' dinner-party had 
however proved too strong for prudence ; and as she knew 
herself to be in excellent voice — ^for she practised regularly 

9 
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and carefully — ^she resolved to take her audience by 
storm, and did so. 

Was Beatrice envious ? Beatrice would have scorned 
to let her own deficiencies stand in the way of her ap- 
preciation ; and indignant as she was with Daisy for quite 
another reason at the moment, her generous nature would 
still have prompted her to promote the brilliant display at 
whatever expense to herself, if only the singer had failed 
to secure the ear of one who stood apart, it is true, but 
who did not wear the air of indifference. 

It was true that she had answered Major Everest 
curtly and turned from him quickly on his accosting her 
earlier in the evening ; he had been unfortunate in follow- 
ing directly upon the passage at arms between herself and 
Daisy Curie, — but he need not have withdrawn so utterly 
and contentedly from further efforts. For herself, of course 
she had played into Daisy's hands ; that instinct taught 
her, and for once she hearkened to instinct 

So that the evening was not a happy one to look back 
upon ; and even her mother's unfinished sentence could 
add its quota of unpleasant suggestions, since Lady Laura 
was obviously drawing a comparison in her own mind 
between Beatrice past and present, not to the advantage 
of the former. But now, behold ! the sore feeling is gone ; 
the past is obliterated ; she feels girlishly, foolishly pleased 
at nothing ; she loves Kitty. 

Lady Laura shivers a little in the large drawing-room, 
which a fire lately lit has not had time to warm ; and 
Beatrice fetches a shawl for her mother before any one 
else has thought of doing so. She defends the servants, 
who ought to have lit the fire sooner: "This room is 
generally so full of sun, and we are never in it till after 
luncheon '\ Meantime with a newspaper she draws the 
flickering flame into a roar. 

At the sound of the door-bell, whose clang in the dis- 
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tance she is the first to hear, she flies to hide the paper, 
and is standing by her mother's side, erect and graceful, 
with a bright colour in either cheek, and a smile of wel- 
come on her lips, as the party is ushered in. 

She is a noble-looking girl ; but Everest's mind is 
not running on girls, noble-looking or otherwise, at the 
moment. His eyes dart round the room, and rest with 
satisfaction on a homely little figure stooping to pick up 
Lady Laura's dropped shawl, which has slipped from her 
ladyship's shoulders. Miss Adam does not restore the 
shawl, divining that it is no longer needed and mars the 
general effect ; but she holds it in her hands, and smiles 
to herself as she does so. A shawl is very convenient 
when one has a little note to deliver unseen ; especially 
with all this black about, against which ever so small a 
white fragment would show. 

" Oh, thank you. Major Everest ; perhaps you would 
kindly help me ? These windows are so heavy, and Lady 
Laura is so sensitive to a draught, I merely want to be 
sure that this one is quite closed " — before she has reached 
the word " Quite " he is in possession of the note. 

It is not for a long time afterwards, not till just before 
the guests take their leave, that she looks for her answer, 
and gets it, a silent, almost imperceptible nod, delivered 
at a lucky moment — and between these two little episodes 
no species of communication intervenes. 

The luncheon goes off merrily, unlike most luncheons, 
especially at the Maynards' ; but Beatrice exerts herself, 
as she is not in the habit of doing, and as for once Lady 
Laura is pleased to have her do. Lady Laura thinks 
she is a pattern mother, and would tell you that she is 
annoyed when her girls are stiff and shy and leave all the 
talking to other people. " They have plenty to say when 
it is not required of them," she alleges. 

Honestly, Beatrice's knowledge of the affairs of the day, 

9* 
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and her being able to supply names and dates on several 
occasions when others are more than hazy on those points, 
is creditable with a man like Major Everest present 
" You see you do not need to go out into the world to be 
well informed," she admonished her younger daughters 
presently. ** Beatrice was quite as well or better able to 
hold her own in the conversation to-day than the Curies, 
who are such very go-about people." 

" And wasn't Daisy dashed by us ? " cried Kitty, with 
supreme exultation. 

Daisy had not been as fastidious as usual about her 
appearance, taking it for granted that she would have no 
competitors, and aware that Lady Laura thought it vulgar 
to be smart in the middle of the day. She was neat and 
trim as ever ; but a plain suit and felt hat did not set off 
her infantile style of beauty as did more elegant and 
fanciful costumes. 

And again, Daisy when cowed was aggressive; her 
prattle became rattle ; her chatter, clatter ; she was a 
noisy, self-assertive, rather absurd little person when things 
were not going well with her. ** This is not a bad prelude," 
reflected Miss Adam. 

Then Everest also chose to be amused, and to add to 
the discomfiture of his friend ; he would not seriously 
have vexed her for the world, but her jealousy of 
Beatrice Maynard was diverting and flattering ; he rather 
looked forward to being presently brought to book for 
devoting himself to the latter, and shaped his conduct with 
a view to future raillery and pretty pouting — what man 
in his position would not ? 

Had he not been assured, positively assured, that he 
must fall in love with Miss Maynard ? " Oh, you will, of 
course you will, you can't help yourself," shrieked Daisy ; 
" there is no one else, you know. The Tomlinson girls 
are awful ; and Clare Wilde has her own man ; and the 
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Blunts and Vivians are out of range. Besides, Beatrice is 
just the girl to yearn over a wounded hero," — (she knew 
how he disliked the epithet). " She is so good, so very 
gockl ; and what if she is a trifle dull ? You men never 
think of that ; and then, I daresay you will wake her 
up. Now do take to her, and try to wake her up," he 
had been adjured with pathetic earnestness. 

He had thought at the time that he saw himself trying 
to wake up a dull, good girl who would yearn over him 
as a ** Wounded hero," but now he recalled Mrs. Curie's 
entreaties as he looked across the table at Beatrice. 

The table was small, and conversation general. Sir 
Henry, who had come in from a county meeting full of 
information gleaned from his fellow squires anent political 
and military matters, was bent on airing it for Everest's 
benefit ; Everest should see that they knew a thing or 
two in Somersetshire, and had some great men among 
them ; — wherefore he could scarcely carve the mutton for 
racking his brains to remember what this one and that 
one had said. 

To his surprise, he found his daughter Beatrice quietly 
informing him of the source whence the redoubtable 
authority on whom he chiefly pinned his faith had drawn 
his opinions. '^ He read that in the Spectatorl^ said she. 

Where had she seen the Spectator? 

It appeared that she was in the habit of borrowing it 
weekly from the vicarage ; and further interrogation dis- 
closed the fact that she borrowed the Titnes also. 

" You read the Times ! " cried her father, looking round 
the table for astonishment. 

Every eye was upon Beatrice, and Beatrice in return 
laughed. 

She felt neither confused nor disconcerted; she ex- 
perienced only a strange pleasure in being thus forced to 
speak out and in a manner justify herself, 
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Her father's tone meant '* Hes^day I Here's a pretty 
state of things." 

And why should it be '* Heyday"? And why should 
there be anything wonderful in her taking an interest in 
what were after all the most interesting things in the 
world ? Her eyes sparkled with animation, her voice 
rang boldly and gaily out 

** Ton my word, I feel most awfully ashamed of my- 
self," said good-humoured Willie Curie, at last **The 
papers come to our house, but I must own there are days 
I never look at 'em. And when I do, I like to skip about 
and find the amusing bits. Can't stand * The war — the 
war — ^the war;' nor what they're doing in China, or 
Venezuela, or any of those beastly, murderous places. 
What we are doing here in England is enough for me." 

" And for me," chimed in Sir Henry, who was John 
Bull to his finger-tips ; " but, as I told Tallerman to-day, 
what with Sessions, and Boards, and County councils, 
one's time is so taken up that the wonder is one gets 
anything done. I havien't been out with my gun for 
three days," he concluded, with the air of a martyr. 

Meantime, Beatrice and Major Everest were engaged 
in lively dialogue. He did not agree with her in a state- 
ment she made ; she defended herself and attacked him. 

''They are talking a great deal too much to each 
other," thought Daisy Curie. 

And she thought the same thing again when, as the 
party was dispersed about the drawing-room, drinking 
cofTee, she saw Everest and Beatrice disappear by a side 
door which she knew led to a disused apartment 

"What are those two about?" exclaimed she, loud 
enough for all to hear. " Willie will be rampant if Major 
Everest is not ready to start the instant he appears." Willie 
had lingered in the hall looking at stags' heads with his host 

" They are only gone into the old library," said Miss 
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Adam, who had hitherto effaced herself as much as 
possible, and only when she could not help it let her 
voice be heard at all — but who now met and faced Lady 
Laura's quick eye of interrogation. " At luncheon Miss 
Maynard referred to a passage in the ancients, and Major 
Everest challenged her to produce the passage. The 
book is in the old collection, I believe." 

" And pray how long will it take to hunt it out ? " de- 
manded Daisy, pertly. 

" It will not take long for her, it might take longer for 
you." 

" For me ? " Daisy started, and at once saw her danger. 
She had been fool enough to let this woman creep up to 
her again, and that when she was detached from the rest, 
helpless and defenceless. She had forgotten all about 
Miss Adam, and had now rashly provoked her, for she 
could not deny that her own tone was impertinent ; she 
coloured and stammered. 

To be sure, Willie's advice was to disarm her foe, or at 
any rate discover her plan of action ; but there was in Miss 
Adam's eye and tone a something almost amounting to a 
menace, which boded ill for the success of overtures, and 
she shrank from attempting them. 

Muttering something about its being only natural that 
Miss Maynard should know what books were in her 
father's library, she turned quickly aside, and paused over 
a bowl of flowers. 

" For you!* indeed. There was no mistaking the 
emphasis upon the words. They would not, they could 
not, have been addressed to an ordinary guest. They 
made her feel, and were palpably meant to make her feel, 
the prick of the sword which swung over her head. 
" Detestable ! Abominable ! " cried she, to herself. 

But she did not go after Everest and Beatrice, as 
she had been minded to do when this venomous reptile 
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crossed her path ; she durst not attack the reptile, nor 
run the risk of its attacking her. It was safest to return 
to Lady Laura on the hearthrug, and show none of the 
impatience which momentarily increased as voices and 
laughter were heard beyond the open doorway — ^it being 
evident that an animated discussion was being carried on 
out of sight though not out of hearing. 

Kitty went into the next room, and returned. " They 
are fighting it out," she observed for the general benefit. 
" He can't prove her wrong, and she can't prove herself 
right ; so they are at it hammer and tongs." 

" And that sort of thing has no end," cried Daisy, im- 
patiently. ''The only way is to pull the combatants 
apart," — and she looked at Lady Laura. 

But Lady Laura had turned to listen to Miss Adam 
Miss Adam was asking her if she would have her shawl 
again ? Miss Adam was always so attentive. 

" Oh, thank you," said her ladyship, and felt impelled 
to accept the shawl rather than disappoint the good 
creature who was so careful of her. Daisy's hint was lost, 
and could not be thrown out again. 

It seemed ages before the recusants reappeared ; and 
when they did they were occupied with each other and 
their quarrel — Beatrice persistent, Everest obviously pro- 
vocative and amused. 

" There ! I knew you would fall in love with that girl ! " 
The speaker may be imagined, and now she had her 
auditor to herself It was the witching hour of dusk, and 
the sportsmen were back from the coverts ; Daisy had 
dispensed tea, and her husband was off to the smoking- 
room. Now for bringing back her strayed lamb to the fold. 

" Did I not prognosticate it ? " continued the little lady, 
comfortably ensconced in a big armchair within the 
radiance of a fire which cast dancing shadows all over 
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her. Daisy was only mischievous and inquisitive; not 
in the least cross, oh dear, no — ** I am just longing to 
hear how you fell a victim?" cried she, merrily. (A 
" Victim " was in its >vay as good as a " Wounded hero ".) 

" How does one fall ? " retorted he. He was not clever 
at repartee. 

^ Apparently you know. But there are ways and ways ; 
which way did you choose ? " 

" I am waiting for you to tell me." 

" Come, sir, that won't do ; that isn't fair ; you may as 
well be candid, and own I was right ; you have nothing 
to gain by putting off the evil hour. The fair Beatrice 
is " and she looked archly expectant 

" A nice, sensible girl." 

" Pooh ! Men don't knock under to nice, sensible girls 
as you did to-day. Besides, you said that before ; and 
there was a difference ; oh, yes, there was a difference 

this afternoon from " again she halted, waiting for 

him to give her a lead. 

** She certainly looked uncommonly handsome to-day," 
said he, placidly. '' And," after a moment, '' uncommonly 
belligerent, too. She stuck to her guns like a good 'un." 

** What a disrespectful manner of alluding to Miss May- 
nard, the great Miss Maynard, the redoubtable Beatrice 
who rules us all I Apparently you like being sat upon. 
Major Everest" 

" Oh, I have no objection, when it is a woman who sits 
upon me," said he. 

" And who carries you off to an empty room in order 
to perform the part more satisfactorily. We all looked 
at each other when you two vanished after luncheoa" 

" Why did you not come with us ? " 

"Had no card of invitation," she shook her head. 
" You were swept off " 

" It was I who suggested going." 
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" And you knew where you were going to, of course? 
You know the house so well, and the old library that no 
one ever goes into. I should not wonder if you knew the 
very shelf on which the book was to be found — but, if you 
did, you need not have taken quite so long to find it No, 
my dear friend, you know a great deal, but you don't yet 
know how to keep your heart, when it is laid siege 

" When it is, there will be time enough to show whether 
I can keep it or not Give you word of honour there 
were no danger-signals going to-day. We had a little 
fun together, and I &ncy Miss Maynard is more at her 
ease when out of range of her own people. Lady Laura 
is a formidable personage," said he, soberly ; " but I am 
afraid I can't build any romance for you out of anjrthing 
that passed this afternoon, either before or behind backs. 
I am an awful duffer at taking advantage of opportunities, 
and I never met with any one less likely to make the run- 
ning on her own account than your friend." 

Daisy had the wit to say no more. 

At The Towers it was, " Really Major Everest seems a 
nice sort of man, better than I should have expected the 
Curies to have for a friend," — from Lady Laura, in her 
most gracious accents. 

" An uncommonly good shot," — ^from Sir Henry. 

" If only he were not going away so soon ; " — a sigh 
from Kitty. 

" What has his going away to do with his being a nice 
fellow and a good shot ? " demanded her father, who had a 
knack of hearing remarks not intended for him. " What 
on earth does the silly girl mean ? "—appealing to the rest 

" I mean what I say." It was Kitty who sturdily re- 
joined for herself. ** Nice men and good shots are not so 
plentiful hereabouts — not so thick on the ground as you 
would say — that we can afford to be just shown one and 
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no more. He was staying at The Hollies for a fortnight 
before he was brought here ; and now he has only been 
here twice, and goes away on Tuesday or Wednesday." 

** It can't be Tuesday, for he is coming to shoot with 
me on Tuesday," said Sir Henry. ** Oh, no need to have 
him in to luncheon ; Curie isn't coming, and Ae is the 
luncheon man. We'll take a snack in our pockets." 

^ But of course if you would like to bring him in," 
said Lady Laura, with what for her was quite wonderful 
urbanity, "you know you can always do so without any 
need for making a party of it" 

"You mean you wouldn't want kerP" said he, bluntly. 

And it appeared that this was precisely what her lady- 
ship did mean. It was one thing, she alleged, to have 
two sportsmen, all in the rough, sit down informally to 
whatever was going, take their own plates to the side- 
board and fill their own glasses from the siphons ; it was 
another to have a lady g^est, especially such a lady guest 
as Mrs. Curie — somehow Mrs. Curie would have turned 
the whote thing into a party. 

"All right," said Sir Henry. "I'll give Everest the 
chance, then ; but I fancy he'll say he'll bring his own 
sandwiches. I invited him to go for a walk with me to- 
morrow ; however, I couldn't get him up to that ; I dare- 
say he has had enough of marching. He had to be 
pretty careful even when we were only sneaking round 
the house, what with getting wet and hot and catching 
chills. Curie tells me Everest isn't strong yet, and is 
in a mortal fright of not being allowed out to the front 
again before the war is over." 

" I should feel just like that if I were a man," cried 
Kitty. 

If she could have idealised Everest she would ; but it 
was beyond the power of enthusiasm itself to find any- 
thing worthy of a halo in the Curies' friend. Everest 
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was not in the least remarkable ; had none of the attri- 
butes which are popularly supposed to make a man 
interesting; and, what is more, would have resented 
being accredited with them. He liked to go his plain 
way, unnoticed; and only when roused to action, and 
roused as it were out of himself, would he show of what 
stuff he was made. 

And, good stuiT as that was, there is plenty of it going, 
luckily for Old England, who can still turn out a worthy 
muster roll of honest, healthy-minded men more ready 
to do than to speak of their doings ; shy of praise, and 
often unconsciously actuated by the high command to 
esteem others better than themselves. 

But one dominant characteristic Everest possessed, 
which sometimes misled him and yet in itself was not 
undesirable — ^he could never think ill of a woman. Be 
she old or young, beautiful or the reverse, he regarded 
her worst faults as feminine weaknesses, and her virtues 
as bestowed by Heaven itself 

He had no sisters and no remembrance of a mother ; 
his nearest and almost his only female relation was the 
aunt to whom our readers have been already introduced, 
and to her he owed a debt of gratitude for many bygone 
kindnesses, although until recently there had been but 
little personal intercourse between the two. In youth 
he knew but little about her, except that occasionally 
her existence was very convenient to him ; and this of 
itself tended to establish his theory that there was some- 
thing wonderful and incomprehensible about womanhood, 
since no man, he argued, could maintain an interest 
through life in an obscure and practically unknown in- 
dividual simply because of the mere tie of blood. 

He was not, on his part, conscious of any particular 
affection for his mother's half-sister ; he would have been 
just as well disposed towards her had there been no such 
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tie and had they met as common acquaintances — (he felt 
ashamed of this, but it was the truth), — ^wherefore her 
subtle and delicate tenderness of heart was beyond the 
comprehension of the stumer sex. 

This was Everest's conviction, never put into words, 
but adhered to with the tenacity of a creed ; and we have 
been obliged to insist upon it at this point of our story, 
since what follows would otherwise have been deemed if 
not impossible, at least in a high d^ree improbable. 

Mr. Curie, who had no such blind reverence for the 
weaker vessel, had early discovered that he had nothing 
to fear from Everest's intimacy with his wife. He was 
himself a worthy fellow enough, and he was no fool. He 
knew the world, and its shady side ; knew it, and to his 
credit, be it spoken, shunned its pitfalls, perceiving them 
by instinct. 

When he was seen on the box-seat of Daisy's hired 
carriage at Lucerne, tranquilly enjoying the beauties of 
the landscape while Everest as an invalid reposed on the 
cushions within, Daisy's white dress by his side, he was in 
no wise discomposed by hints and railleries. When he wel- 
comed the gaunt soldier as a guest in his English home, 
and adjured him to make that home his pied-d-terre for 
an indefinite period, he did so in good faith, and had a 
very real pleasure in being taken at his word. The two 
men had a good deal in common, and what they had not 
was supplied by the woman's tact, — and if Daisy cared a 
little more for Everest's attentions, and permitted him 
to engross a little more of her thoughts than either the 
husband or the friend divined, at least it was but a shallow 
vanity and a foolish sentimentality which had to be 
ministered to ; and the edged tools which might have been 
dangerous in the case of another, were in hers innocuous. 

Principle had nothing to do with this ; it was the in- 
capacity for strong passion and self-abandonment, joined 
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to a preference for the lawful and respectable on Dais}r's 
part, which enabled Everest for a longer time than could 
have been conceived possible to retain his ideal, while in 
daily and hourly contact with such a one. 

She did not alarm him ; she did not disgust him ; she 
was only a dear little woman who liked to be petted and 
made a fiiss about ; and if it took two to keep the ball 
going, he was very willing to be one of the two. He and 
William Curie laughed together over Daisy's pretty 
jealousies and weaknesses. They endeared her to both. 

"And now for this mysterious aunt of mine," said 
Everest to himself as he made his way for the second time 
to the identical spot in the woods which had served as a 
meeting place before ; Miss Adam could think of no other, 
and during the week she had acquired a pair of thick 
boots, so as to face the pebbly path philosophically. 
" Now to hear what it was that made little Daisy jump 
out of her skin at the dinner-party. Confound it," added 
he, presently, " I might have discovered something yester- 
day, if I had been half sharp — ^but I forgot all about it" 

"Well, my dear aunt," as she was seen approaching, 
" well ? Here I am, your most obedient ; and I can tell 
you it was tougher work to get away this time than last 
Almost thought I should have had to throw you over. 
Mrs. Curie wanted me to go with her to the vicarage," 

" Indeed ? " said Miss Adam, dryly. 

" And jl should have gone but for you, so never say I 
am not a good boy. I rather offended my hostess ; I had 
to say flat out I wouldn't go." 

" A terrible effort on your part, no doubt I wonder 
you can ever refuse anything to anybody." 

" Can't. N ot to a woman. In virtue tihereof I am here 
to-day. You had the prior claim." 

" For which you are reviling me in your heart It is 
all very well to say * Woman,' but don't tell me you have 
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no discrimination — though I daresay you are as big a 
fool as most men when it comes to that" 

" Quite," said Everest, cheerfully. " It needs only to 
be a petticoat and I succumb. By the way, however do 
you contrive to talk as you do, (or rather as you don't 
at other times), when you are with the Maynards? 
What would Lady Laura say to hearing you call me ' As 
big a fool,' and with such a sardonic expression too? 
You ought at least to drop the wig and the mittens when 
you resume your native dialect" 

" 1 have no mittens on to-day, only these great worsted 
gloves," — and she held out a horribJe pair. " Houston, 
you don't know what I am going through in that way, 
and in every way ; every day and hour and minute there 
is something annoying that I had not calculated upon ; 
and I cannot endure it much longer." 

" Glad to hear it, I'm sure. Don't presume to criticise 
your doings, my dear aunt ; you know your own business ; 

but there is something so queer " and he eyed her 

appearance with significant mirth, " I never can look at 
you without laughing." 

" It has become no laughing matter to me. A hundred 
times a day I wish I had never put myself in such a 
position. Little did I realise what it was to cost me. I 
meant to come down for a week or two, thinking it would 
be rather amusing — I was a great hand at theatricals in 
my young days, though it would be as much as my place 
is worth to mention such a thing to Lady Laura '* 

"Why, there's your opportunity, ma'am. Part com- 
pany on incompatibility of sentiment" 

" No, no. No, I am a foolish old woman, and could 
not bear to sink in Laura's estimation — what? What 
did I say ? " — ^with a look of alarm. 

'*You called her* Laura V 

" Did I ? Did I say that? But what if I did ? I am 
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her own age, of her own rank, I always think of her as 
* Laura,' why should I not call her so — ^to you ? " 

" No reason at all ; only " 

" Well." impatiently, " well ? " 

** It seemed a slip/' observed he, looking hard at her, 
** you caught yourself up, and went at me for looking at 
yoa" 

" Nonsense. You were looking. However, let us re- 
turn to what we were talking about before. I was telling 
you of all the misery this mad prank has entailed on 
me — ^for your sake." A break was drawn before the 
last words and they were shot at him like a bolt from 
the blue. 

For very amazement he was silent, staring at her. 
" Yes, for your sake," rapidly pursued she. " I told 
you last Sunday that I had business in Somersetshire 
which necessitated my personal supervision ; that busi- 
ness was connected with- you, and I had no means of 
accomplishing it, or at any rate I could not have accom- 
plished it satisfactorily, except as an inmate of Sir Henry 
Maynard's house." 
" You — ^you take my breath away." 
" Keep it You will need it presently, my dear boy ; 
but I wish I knew how to begin," murmured Miss Adam, 
half aloud. 

"Suppose I help you?" said he. "The other night 
when we were dining at the Maynards', an incident 
occurred. A lady was singing, or had been singing, 
and was being pressed to sing again, when some one, 
Lady Laura's new companion it was, stole up to her 
and whispered something in her ear, at which she 
started and nearly fainted." 
" Oh no, she didn't Nothing of the kind." 
" At all events she was so much out of counte- 
nance " 
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" Aye, that was it, thaf s better ; out of countenance 
she was, if you like " 

" that every one imagined she must have received 

some dire affront. She has said not a word about it 
since, which rather leads me to suppose " 

" Hasn't she said a word ? Neither to you nor to any 
one ? Clever little hussy ! " 

A slight frown on Everest's brow responded to the 
tone of contemptuous admiration. (" Hussy ! " — ^what a 
word !) " Whatever your whisper may have been, I am 
going to ask you to repeat it now," he said, gravely. " Of 
course you can refuse, if it relates to anything not proper 
for me to hear ; but somehow I fancy that can hardly be 
the case? Am I right? Was it not in order to com- 
municate to me the purport of what you said to Mrs. 
Curie that you asked me to come here to-day?" 

Miss Adam nodded briskly. " You are right ; it was." 

" I don't see how it can have to do with me," pursued 
he, after a moment's reflection, " but I think you might 
as well satisfy my curiosity. That is to say," with a 
sudden afterthought, '' if it is nothing detrimental to Mrs. 
Curie?" 

« And how if it be detrimental ? " 

"Oh!" said he. 

*• You needn't twist your moustache and look stupid," 
cried his aunt, half vexed, half laughing. *• Nor need 
you look so nonplussed, sir. Don't tell me that I am 
to hold my tongue, because what I can tell you of your 
fair friend will make you jump nearly as high as it made 
her. Good gracious, nephew, I am not saying she was 
a — ^you know what. But the fact remains that Willie 
Curie picked her out of the gutter, educated her, and 
married her. She was a pretty little creature of fifteen 
or thereabouts, with a wonderfully sweet voice and a 
wonderfully sour old parent He played the violin for 

10 
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her to sing wherever she could gather an audience, at 
such places as Pau, and Nice, and the rest of the English 
resorts. Where I heard her was at Nice. She was a re- 
markably pretty child, and one day I inquired of her her 
name, when to my astonishment she replied, in good Eng- 
lish, • Peggy Vickers V 

The speaker paused, and resumed. "When I went 
back to the same hotel the following year, Peggy Vickers 
had disappeared ; and I quite missed my little canary 
bird, who had been as regular as clockwork in coming 
round twice a week before. The landlord and landlady 
at the Anglais were full of Peggy's good fortune. She 
had attracted the notice of a rich Englishman — one of 
their own customers. Did I not remember him ? It was 
he who insisted on Peggy's coming round twice in the 
week instead of once ; and the end of it was that he 
bought off the disreputable old father, and sent Peggy 
to school. When she had done with school it was said 
he was going to marry her. I thought no more of the 
matter, Houston," proceeded his aunt, "beyond hoping 
that P^gy's benefactor would marry her ; and the 
Bdlards, both Monsieur and Madame, were eager in their 
assurances that Mr. Curie was a most respectable, in fact 
an angelic young man — ^so things seemed hopeful. Still, 
I repeat, the whole passed from my memory till some 
three years later, when I ran across a young couple 
honeymooning in the Tyrol, and something about the 
much bedecked little bride seemed familiar. I looked 
for the names in the visitors' book, and read * Mr. and 
Mrs. William Curie'." 

Again the narrator paused, and again took up the 
thread of her narrative, as he made no remark. " The 
same evening I found the pair had the table next to 
mine at dinner. There was no mistaking that all was 
right and tight, matrimonially. Finding I was unrecog- 
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nised — for probably neither one nor other had ever be- 
stowed a spare glance on an uninteresting, middle-s^ed 
spinster— I struck up the usual acquaintanceship, and 
'My wife' was introduced with marked emphasis and 
pride. She herself, though much bedizened and be- 
jewelled, was not so vulgarly demonstrative — I mean she 
was less self-assured and important than she has since 
become. I did not mind her — much. For a whole week 
we were together in the same place ; and I could see 
even then that she was ready to make eyes at any man 
who was worth the trouble, though apparently devoted 
to her husband." 

" She is so still," burst in he. 

"That was nine years ago," continued Miss Adam. 
" When I talk of honeymooning, my bride and bridegroom 
had been married for nearly a year, and she had already 
grown accustomed to her new position, and was but little 
harassed by fear of recognition. She did indeed look a 
different creature. An improvement? I don't know. 
Possibly. But at that time she did not powder and 
paint " 

"I say!" 

** as she does now," proceeded Miss Adam, obstin- 
ately. '' Neither was she so determinately egoistical and 
aggressive. I cannot tell you what I felt when watch- 
ing her both at the dinner-party the other night and 
yesterday afternoon. To see the Maynards, the proud, 
blue-blooded Maynards, taken in by a low creature " 

" Aunt Emmie, I — I wish you wouldn't." 

She bit her tongue to prevent herself going on. 

" This is the strangest story," said Everest, to whom it 
was naturally startling, considering the terms he was on 
with his hosts, and his absolute ignorance of anything 
peculiar in their history. *' I must confess it is a bit of a 
shock," — with an endeavour to laugh off his embarrass- 

10 ♦ 
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ment. '* I should never have guessed there was BXiytiAng. 
Do other people know ? Do they suspect ? " 

" If they did, would there have been that crowd about 
Mrs. Curie on Monday night, Houston ? " 

** You mean that they would look shy on her, fall away 
from her?" 

•• I da Emphatically I da" 

" What a blackguard shame ! " 

Miss Adam started ; this was not the eflfect she meant 
to produce. 

" You say that she has done nothing, literally nothing, 
to make her unfit to enter any honest house, and yet that 
she would not be received at one ? " 

*' I do not say tiiat I do not go so far as that But 
she would certainly be received on a very different footing. 
If it were not so, and if Mr. and Mrs. Curie do not know 
it would be so, why are they so careful to conceal their 
story ? Why did she look as if the skies had fallen when 
I reminded her, as you saw me do, of her antecedents ? 
Yes, you saw. And all I said was * Have you any of those 
little chansons you used to sing as P^gy Vickers ? ' If 
Peggy Vickers could have killed me for the suggestion, 
she would." 

" It was a — diabolical suggestioa" 

" My dear Houston, there is no need for you to be 
savage about it I can understand Peggy, or Daisy, or 
whatever she is called — I fully expected she would feel 
some slight emotion " 

"Aunt Emmie, why did you do it?" He caught her 
hand, and looked earnestly in her face. " You are not a 
cruel woman ; you are not a narrow-minded, prejudiced, 
puritanical creature " 

" Obliged to you, nephew, go on." For he had caught 
his breath and stopped. 

"You must have had some reason for it?" said he, 
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hesitating, " I can't believe you did it out of sheer " 

and he looked to her to supply the word. 

** Malice ? Oh, dear, no. As you say, I am not that 
kind of person. And I am only waiting till you are ready 
to hear what my motive was." 

** But I am ready ; I have been ready all along." 

" Not quite, Houston,"— dryly. 

** You had to blow off the steam first," proceeded his 
aunt, steadily regarding his puzzled face, '* and to clear 
your brain, before it could take a rational outlook at 
things in general The Curies have been very kind to 
you ; you have been living at free quarters with them 
for the past three weeks, besides being taken up, and 
looked after, petted and coddled when you first met at 

Lucerne. Mr. Curie is an easy husband " 

. " I say " he flashed out ; but on second thoughts, 

"there has been nothing of thai sort," he relapsed, 
gloomily. " If people have been talking, it is confounded 
impertinence ; and if you mean to hint " 

•• I never hint," said Miss Adam, proudly. " I tell 
you plainly that your being continually with the Curies, 
going with them wherever they went when abroad, and 
finally following them to England, and being domestic- 
ated in their house as the sole guest for a considerable 
period, is a course of proceeding not likely to pass 
without comment Houston, you are dearer to me 
than you think. I am almost alone in the world, and 

your welfare, your happiness " she paused in some 

emotioa 

He was obviously touched and his impatience checked 
by the tremor of her accents. His reply, when he made 
it, was more respectfully and cautiously worded than it 
would have been had it come a minute sooner. 

" You have been very good to me, my dear aunt, and 
I am not ungrateful ; but a man must stand on his own 
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feet, you know. I had no idea I was being watched," — 
resentment again rising. 

'* Nor had I any idea of watching you/' said she, calmly. 
" I wonder you do not say ' Spied upon ' ; that expression 
would have suited your feelings even better than the 
other at this moment But, believe me, Houston, no 
one in this world can afford to suppose himself invisible 
Doors and windows have eyes and ears. Yes, I see you 
glance at me, and I own not without cause; but my 
foolish escapade was not undertaken without my being 
ready to justify it if need were. To you I justify it now. 
I adopted this course to detach you from Daisy Curie." 

" I may have had another object also in view," pro- 
ceeded the speaker, perceiving a flush of indignation 
overspread his countenance, " but that was a secondary 
consideration — my first was what I have said I knew 
you would not listen to me if I merely implored you to 
break off this intimacy of which I had heard " 

" From a parcel of meddlesome, interfering " 

*' From perfectly dispassionate observers, who merely 
commented, without any object in doing so, on Mrs. 
Curie's having annexed you — * Annexed' was, I think, 
the term — and on your being inseparable. Nor are you 
the first who has been caught in that net, my dear 
Houston, by any manner of means. There was a black- 
visaged count before your day; and before him some 
one else. She may be respectable — indeed I ought not 
to say * May,' for my informants emphatically gave it as 
their opinion that she was, and was merely philandering 
with one and another for the sake of amusement and 
display — but Houston, are you the man to be paraded 
by a vulgar adventuress " 

"I am very sorry, but I can't listen to you." She 
looked at him, he was white with anger. 

*' There has been enough of this," said he, between his 
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teeth ; " I wish for your sake," with emphasis, " I could 
have stopped it sooner ; but for me it makes no difference. 
What you thought to gain by abuse of my friends — m^ 
friend then," as she demurred, " I am at a loss to ima- 
gine. ' Adventuress ' is not a term to apply to an irre- 
proachable married woman, whose only crime consists in 
her having been born in a lower rank of life than that 
which she now occupies, and adorns" — with increasing 
emphasis. " And so far from seeing anything to blame in 
this, I — I admire her all the more for it Stop," as she 
attempted to break in, " I don't wish to be harder upon you 
than I can help, but you have tried to bully nte^ and to 
frighten her; was this a course of action likely to— to " 

" It was the only course of action open to me." 

" An underhand, cowardly — I could not have believed 
it of you ; I will say it, I am ashamed that a relation of 
mine should have stooped so to forget herself." 

" Would you have listened to me if I tried any other 
method, Houston ? " 

" I shall not listen to you now. I am infinitely sorry 
this has happened. It has shown me that a woman can 
stoop to use weapons which no man would soil his hands 
by touching. And I — I believe in womea I have always 
held them to be higher, purer, nobler than we are. You 
have opened my eyes — but not in the way you suppose. 
If I admired a pretty and charming and innocent creature 
before, what you have told me only renders her more in- 
teresting, and tenfold more attractive. The pathos of it ! 
She stands on the edge of a precipice, and at any moment 
may fall into the gfulf. She knows her danger, and " 

" All of this is very fine and heroic Now for the prosaic 
part Mrs. Curie — ^we will leave him out of the question, 
for he is not concerned except as an adjunct — she, this 
impertinent little upstart — hush! — I have let you have 
your say and now I shall have mine— she, knowing who 
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she is, what she is, and from what she has sprung, has 
caused herself to be admitted under absolutely false 
pretences into households where she knows, she knows she 
would never be received were her true story known. You 
will say that this is none of her doing, and that she is not 
responsible for the attitude of other people towards her? 
Perhaps not ; and perhaps it could hardly be expected 
that she should have informed them of what no one seems 
to have thought worth inquiring about ; but what I do 
complain of is her conduct, her demeanour, her assumption 
of authority and fashion. By her arts and assurance she 
has imposed herself, a gross caricature of a woman of the 
world, upon this simple neighbourhood, and completely 
subjugated the minds of — of some " 

" Of the Maynards, I suppose." 

^ To hear Beatrice, the proud-spirited, high-souled Bea- 
trice quote Mrs. Curie I " 

** She does quote her ; " — triumph lit up his eye. " Not 
only does Miss Maynard quote her, but she seeks her 
out, confides in her, takes counsel with her ; how do you 
account for that? Miss Maynard has some powers of 
discernment, some natural instincts, I suppose? Your 
depreciation of her judgment " 

"Pooh! She is blindfolded There comes to the 
neighbourhood a rich man and his pretty wife, and they 
start with making friends with the vicar. The vicar 
and the vicar's family are enchanted with donations and 
subscriptions beyond what they have ever received before ; 
also Mrs. Curie is assiduous in doing parish work. She 
is in fact quite the new broom sweeping in all four comers 
at once They are such nice useful people; will the 
Maynards call? They can hardly help calling. Then 
Mr. Curie subscribes to the hunt, and asks men to shoot 
You see I know all about it The husband and wife feel 
their way; and there are no young people to raise 
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apprehension of awkward contingencies — indeed they are 
young enough themselves to be asked here and there in 
an easy way ; — then Daisy begins. It is no use, Houston, 
I will go on. You thought you had caught me with 
Daisy's subjugation of Beatrice Maynard among others ? 
I can show you the whole thing in a nutshell. Daisy's 
time has come to wheedle herself into notice. She is so 
bright, so clever, so adroit in knowing the right thing to 
say and the right person to say it to, that she disarms 
every hostile criticism. The great ladies tell each other 
that she is not ' quite,' but she is passable, and so amusing. 
Lady Laura Maynard has taken her up ; and, of course, 
if she goes to the Maynards — yes^ you see what a point 
she scores by that ? And now for Beatrice — Beatrice is 
not very happy at home. She is not in sympathy with 
any one there. She wants an outlet But a stupid woman, 
or a woman brought up in the same manner as herself, 
and hedged about by the same restrictions and traditions, 
would be no good — because Beatrice frets for the actual 
throb of life, and to hear its great wheels whirring. And 
she thinks, poor girl, that in this counterfeit pretender to 
that knowledge for which she pines, she has found a 
kindred spirit ! You wonder to hear me so warm, and to 
find me so conversant with all these details, seeing I have 
only been here three short weeks ? I have known about 
the Maynards for years. Coming to live among them 
was like putting match to tinder." A pause. 

"And now, Houston, that you have cooled down," 
proceeded the speaker in more easy accents, " and that 
you are listening to me with some outward show of 
deference — not that I resented your anger, my dear boy, 
it was superfluous, that was all — but now that you know 
all, have you forgiven me ? " 

" I have not forgiven you, and I never shall," said he; 

She had misinterpreted his attention and his silence 



CHAPTER VI. 

" MAJOR EVEREST, I WILL STAND BY HER." 

He went away in a towering rage. It all seemed to him 
so mean, so despicable. 

A woman to do it, too ! It was as if he had beheld 
an angel fall, and felt that the angel had no business to 
do anything of the kind. 

And Daisy, poor little thing, poor little fluttering bird ; 
so gay in her unconsciousness, — rather so brave in her 
defiance of danger I Plucky little soul! — Courageous 
little creature! What torments must that soft little 
heart not be enduring and with so bold a front ! There 
were no bounds to his admiration and tenderness on 
the one hand, nor to his wrath and reprobation on the 
other. 

As he tramped along over the hard ground, he felt 
himself as hard as it towards the cruel perpetrator of an 
outrage which stirred his whole being into a perfect con- 
vulsion of pity ; and how to circumvent her and render 
her powerless for further mischief set all his wits to work. 

She held the winning card in the game, that was 
certain ; his efforts must be directed towards preventing 
her playing it. 

Something he could surely do ; else why had he been 
invited to a species of partnership ? He must puzzle out 
what that " Something " was, — and after a time he found 
himself thinking more clearly. 

His aunt had come down to the Curies' vicinity with 
a definite purpose, that purpose being to blacken them, 

'54 
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or at any rate to blacken Daisy in his eyes. Had it not 
been for him she would have let Daisy alone. 

Here a fresh outburst of wrath intervened, — but when 
it cleared off, things were not as confused as before. It 
was plain that more was aimed at than a mere disturb- 
ance of his friendly intimacy with his hostess ; and that 
his assurance of there being no stronger feeling between 
the two was disbelieved. This was abominable, he was 
not that sort of man ; and she who talked of loving him 
and having his welfare at heart ought to have knov/n as 
much. To suspect him of stealing into a friend's home 
and — and all the rest I He shook with fury, and kicked 
the 3tones out of his path. 

Was there an3^ing he could do to prove the falsity of 
such base suspicions? Of course he could leave The 
Hollies on the instant ; there was no need even to wait till 
the end of the week, at which time his visit would have 
terminated of itself; he could find it necessary to be in 
Town a few days earlier, and depart the following morning. 

And then he remembered that he could not well go in 
the morning, because no post came in before ten o'clock, 
by which time the morning train had gone. So be it ; 
the afternoon would be soon enough ; and though it was 
vexatious so far to play into his aunt's hands as to do 
the very thing she was bent upon his doing, it was better 
than leaving her in her present delusion, especially as 
there was no saying what course she might take if defied 
and irritated. 

*' Unless she thinks me a brute, she must think me an 
idiot," reflected he. ** Either way I am expected to act 
like both brute and idiot ; I am to be ready to fall in 
on the spot with an old maid's horror of anything un- 
conventional, and sacrifice every feeling of gratitude and 
friendship rather than run the chance of having my name 
on the lips of fools." 
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There was no den3ring however that his aunt held the 
trump card ; he repeated that fact to himself over and over 
again. She could at any moment pull poor little Daisy's 
house of cards about her ears, — for whatever he himself 
might feel, and in whatever light he might look upon the 
revelation just made, his heart sank as he realised the truth 
of the narrator's affirmation that Mrs. Curie would be every- 
where received on a different footing were her tale known. 

'* That means she would be snubbed, slighted, and left 
out of things on every possible occasion," thought he. 
** And she, who loves it all as women do, and ought to 
do ! Society is their kingdom ; they have no other ; at 
least," with a twinge of uneasy feeling, *' of course some 
women are religious and all that, but Daisy hasn't a turn 
that way. It would simply kill her to be shown up — and 
no one knows that better than this malicious old aunt of 
mine, confound her." 

" ril go," decided he. finally. « Til take myself off. 
But don't you think that it is because I'm afraid of you, 
ma'am," apostrophising ' Miss Adam ' in his thoughts ; 
"it's because I cannot let my selfishness provoke your 
malignity ; I wouldn't budge an inch on my own account, 
and you might do your worst — but when there's another 
to be thought of, and that other the dearest and kindest 
little woman in the world, it's only the part of a man to 
shelter her at his own expense. Yes, I'll go." 

But he was not to go. 

"What! Off this afternoon?" cried Mr. Curie, the 
following morning. . " No you don't, not if I know it. 
Look here, Everest, you can't. I'm going after the 
hounds, and you said you'd take the missus " 

" I know, but business is business. Curie. Awfully 
sorry, but I really must It is important" 

" Would not to-morrow do ? Of course if it is a case 
of necessity " 
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" It is. I have no choice." 

**Not even between to-day and to-morrow? Say to- 
morrow then, there's a good fellow. I'll tell Sir Henry 
about the shooting, but we simply can't let you off to- 
day. You see Fm just starting" — he was all accoutred 
and his horse at the door — '' and I can't stop now ; and 

if this is to be Good-bye ^? " He looked so disturbed 

that Everest, who told himself that a day could make no 
difference, yielded the point 

If he could catch the early train on the next morning 
it would do ; he could make it do ; and he would himself 
call at the Maynards' and explain how he had to cry off 
his shooting engagement. " That ought to satisfy her," 
reflected he, thinking of his aunt. 

" We will call together," said Daisy, on hearing of the 
arrangement " We can drive over." 

*' I think perhaps I had better meet you there," said 
Everest — ** the fact is, I must have a tramp — ^you won't 
think me rude, but I am rather out of sorts, and a good 
long walk over the country as hard as I can go will 
make me feel more fit perhaps — ^you see I have the 
doctor's orders to think about," — ^he wound up hastily. 

Thus he was alone when an unfortunate occurrence 
took place 

He was emerging from a field-path which adjoined 
the high road, at a distance of about a mile from the 
Maynards' lodge, and had leaped the stile without 
observing the proximity of a horseman whom the hedge 
hid from view. 

So close was the latter that his horse, a mettlesome 
chestnut mare, by no means tired out with an easy hunt- 
ing day at no period of which she had been pressed, 
(for Willie Curie held discretion to be the better part 
of valour in the field), started and swerved violently, on 
seeing something shoot out of nothing beneath her very 
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nose ! Her rider, who, as it chanced, was half turned in 
the saddle at the moment, looking to see if others were 
following in his wake, was instantly and rather badly 
thrown — ^the whole was the work of a few seconds. 

" Hullo ? "—cried Everest, running up to him. " Hullo, 
Curie ? Not hurt, are you ? Let me give you a hand ? " — 
attempting to raise him from a sitting posture. *' Awfully 
sorry," continued he, half-laughing, for the incident was 
not without its ludicrous side, ** I had no idea any one was 
there, but — can't you get up?" — in a diflTerent voice. 
" What? Your leg? You don't mean to say," in the 
utmost consternation, ^ that you fell on your leg ? Here, 
take my " but a groan and a shake of the head pre- 
cluded further efforts. 

" Don't bother about it" At length, and with what 
was a very praiseworthy attempt at indifference, the un- 
fortunate Willie Curie forced himself to speak. ''I'm 
afraid this bothersome leg is broken ; it — " he winced 
and bit his lips, "it hurts so. I can't get up, Everest, 
really. If you could — could manage to roll me over — 
ah ! there, that's better" — ^with a sigh of relief— "and get 
out my flask, there's a good fellow. Never mind the 
mare ; she'll go home. Oh, it wasn't your fault ; not a 
bit. I was an ass to be sitting with such a loose seat, 
and of course I fall heavy — but it's no great matter. 
Charley Wilde had his arm snapped to-day. Fellows 
always get accidents. It's — it's nothing," — ^wiping his 
forehead as he spoke, and feebly smiling up into the 
perturbed face which hung over him. 

" Whatever am I to do with you ? "—queried Everest, 
terribly at a loss. " I can't imagine how I could have 
been such a — but it's no use talking. We must get you 
home somehow, and get the doctor ; but I don't see how 
you are to be left here all alone," — and he searched the 
landscape for a figure in vaia 
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" I must be got home before Daisy sees me, whatever 
happens/' quoth his friend " It would give her a fit She 
is not very keen on my hunting as it is. You'll have to 
leave me, Everest, and send a cart, or something. But 
I say, just fill my pipe before you go ; it's really not so 
bad, the pain ; and I think if I could smoke a bit, the 
time would pass quicker." 

** There's nothing else for it, I'm afraid. I'll go as fast 
as ever I can, and be back with a cart and the doctor — 
but I wish we had a coat to throw over you." 

" So do I — but we haven't," said Willie, philosophically. 

When they returned to him in rather under an hour he 
was still calmly puffing away, and explained with pride 
that he had himself refilled his pipe. He made no com- 
plaints — no, his leg really hurt less than it did, — and once 
in the cart he was fairly comfortable, his only concern 
being lest he should meet his wife. 

But presently there arose another. The doctor said it 
would be a month or two at the soonest before the frac- 
tured limb would be out of splints ; what on earth was 
he going to do and what was Daisy going to do during 
that period of weary inaction ? He caught Everest by 
himself. " Say, old fellow, don't you think you could stop 
on a bit? You could run up to Town to-morrow, you 
know; and do everything you have to do, but — but, 
couldn't you come back ? It will be so jolly slow for us 
two, all by ourselves ; and you did say you hadn't any 
people of your own, none with claims upon you, — don't 
you think we have some claim ? " 

"Indeed you have." More touched than he could 
express by the wistful eyes and anxious voice, Everest 
turned his head aside and thought This accident altered 
the whole position of affairs ; could he get his aunt to 
understand that? Daisy had told them at The Towers 
that he was already on the eve of departure, so that his 
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change of plans would be shown to be genuinely due to 
Mr. Curie's broken leg and his share in causing it ; where- 
fore, although no one could reasonably blame him for what 
had happened, he had that guilty feeling which every one 
must have who, however inadvertently, is responsible for 
another's mischance, — and though he would not trust 
himself to speak to Miss Adam in private again (for his 
burning indignation against her was in no wise abated), he 
thought she could hardly be so unjust as to misinterpret 
his anxiety to repair his misdemeanour by any means in 
his power. 

When therefore he turned his head again to face the 
applicant, there was a smile upon his face. 

« rU come back, Curie." 

''And I ought to be uncommonly thankful to have 
such people to come back to," he told himself at the close 
of the next day. ''Can't think what they see in me. 
And here I am at a loose end still, and no one else — in 
England, at any rate— cares a hang whether I live or die. 

No, you harridan, you don't ^" his thoughts flying off 

we can guess to whom — *^ you don't, whatever you may 
say. You would have torn me from beneath the only roof 
that cares to shelter a poor battered, good-for-nothing 
fellow, who is only a nuisance with his physics and fidgets. 
Why can*t I get well ? Four months gone, and precious 
little difference that I can see. Another month yet I 
How easy it is to say ' Another month,' when the man 
who says it isn't the one who has to wait and wait, eating 
his heart out while others get all the chances. What 
rotten luck it was I " A pause Then : " Seems to me 
that Mr. William Curie, whom a certain elderly female 
turns up her nose at, might teach me a lesson at this 
point," quoth Houston Everest, dryly. " If poor fat Willie 
can bear his luck without a murmur, and only asks 
me to come back, and sit with him and hold his 
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hand, or whatever it is he does want — I'm hanged if 
I don't think Willie is rather a fine fellow, and all the 
mischief-makers in Christendom shan't drive me from 
his bedside" 

This was the beginning of a curious state of things. 

First of all, every one was concerned about Mr. Curie. 
The worthy Willie had not an enemy in the world, and, 
as soon as the doctor gave permission for him to receive 
them, it appeared that he had quite a number of friends. 
They turned up from all points of the compass, the Hunt 
sending a contingent which was in itself a credit to his 
popularity — and the Master was one of the most 
assiduous. They came at all hours, but mainly towards 
the evening, when the day's work was over ; and though 
always ready to welcome any one and every one, Daisy 
took care to be at home when the light was waning. 

Towards the close of the first fortnight however, in- 
terest or at least excitement waned ; and then set in the 
period of which the invalid had experienced dread pre- 
cursion. Now for deadly monotony, or what would have 
been deadly monotony if Everest had failed him. 

And even Everest was not enough. He must have 
others ; must have talk, and bustle, and fresh faces about 
him. He was no reader ; never had been ; books were 
the last desire of his heart Daisy must find him com- 
panions — oh, it was no disrespect to her and Everest, but 
for their sakes as well as his own, visitors must be enticed 
to The Hollies, and amused when there. What about 
Beatrice Maynard ? Somehow he took to Beatrice more 
than to her sisters ; which was odd considering that Kitty 
was infinitely livelier ; " But she is such a confounded 
chatterbox," argued he, when this was put forward by 
his wife. 

Besides, Beatrice was Daisy's friend; and in private 
he told Daisy that the friendship was not to be despised. 

II 
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* Now is your time : and I say, can't you make a match 
of it between her and Everest ? " he suddenly suggested 
one day. He thought the idea was his own, and that it 
was a remarkably clever one. 

"They would not suit each other at all," retorted 
she, promptly extinguishing it 

'^Why not? He is a nice fellow, and she is desper- 
ately in want of a husband." 

" Oh, Willie, don't be tiresome. How can you know ? 
I tell you she would never look at him, and for goodness' 
sake don't put the idea into his head It would only 
lead to unpleasantness, and the Maynards would be so 
vexed with us." 

"Would they, though? Well, I must say — but you 
know best, though for the life of me I can't see why they 
should object Do they fly at higher game ? " 

" Of course ; " — emphatically. " Beatrice has had half 
the men about after her ; she is the heiress, you know ; 
and is it likely that her parents would approve of such 
a poor match as Major Everest ? If he were to show the 
slightest signs of an inclination — which he does not** 
with sharp decision, " they would stop her coming here 
while he is with us." 

" That would never do, for every reason. All right : 
I'll say no more ; it was only an idea of mine ; " — and 
he dismissed it from his mind. 

" How about Miss Adam ? " demanded he on another 
occasion. "Has she done anything more than grin 
through her teeth at you ? Has she ever again tried to 
bite?" 

On this head Daisy was voluble and reassuring. She 
and Miss Adam were quite good friends now. She took 
Miss Adam in a different way ; was civil to her and de- 
ferred to her, as the Maynards seemed to have got into 
the habit of doing ; obviously the new method answered. 
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There had been a whisper, just a whisper, of Miss 
Adam's going away; Beatrice had confided that one 
day her mother was terribly upset and Miss Adam 
reticent, and Lady Laura's cousin, Miss Augusta Kenyon, 
had been written to, and there was a general feeling of 
insecurity and perturbation. " For really they are quite 
besotted about her, and say they have never had such a 
good time with their mother before, and all owing to this 
wonderful Miss Adam," quoth Daisy, in parenthesis. " I 
assure you Beatrice had tears in her eyes," proceeded 
she. '^ I will say that for Beatrice, she has not a jealous 
nature; though she used to feel Kitty's being so put 
forward. However, it all smoothed down ; and as it was 
while you were so ill and we were all taken up with 
you, I did not hear much about it I did not know 
whether to wish she would take herself off, or not It 
would be a relief in one way — but then she might go and 
spread abroad things about us; whereas, if she stops 
here and we can get round her " 

" The best way. I told you so. So she has settled 
down again ? " 

" Oh, yes. I have heard no more of her departure. 
She is an odd woman though," — musing. " Major Everest," 
(as he entered), "have you ever talked to that funny little 
governess-woman they have at the Maynards ? " 

" Miss Adam ? Oh, yes," said he. 

" She has got them all under her thumb. You would 
never guess it, if you only saw her as I suppose you only 
do see her, in company ; but Beatrice tells me that she is 
— let me see, what is it she is ? — ^ No ordinary person,' " — 
laughing. " The Maynards never suppose that anything 
about themselves can be ' Ordinary ' ; but I did not under- 
stand till lately that Miss Adam was to be admitted 
within the pale." 

" They probably exaggerate " 
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" That's it ; they exaggerate, of course. Beatrice is 
one vast exaggeration. Every little thing is of such 
mighty importance with her that she broods and worries 
— but she has certainly seemed more cheerful since Miss 
Adam came. Miss Adam keeps her mother off her, I 
daresay." 

" I tell you what. Miss Adam is jolly good company," 
burst forth Willie from the sofa. " I never wish for better 
talk and better fiin than she and I had yesterday when 
I had her all to myself. And she has been at lots of 
places we have," — looking at his wife. Everest's eyes were 
on the ground, he did not and would not see if a glance 
of warning replied. 

" That always gives one something to talk about," said 
Daisy, after a moment's pause. " It is such a blessing 
when you can start straight off with Homburg or Monte 
Carlo. I do miss that here ; the people in this neigh- 
bourhood, when they go abroad, seem to select the very 
dullest places, — even if they venture into the joys of 
' Monte ' they go from Mentone. Mentone is a sort of safe 
fortress from which to sally forth in fear and trembling." 

" Well, here's Everest has been at neither," said her 
husband, good-humouredly. " So all of this isn't particu- 
larly complimentary to him. You might teach him the 
talk though, if talk's all that's wanted." 

" Major Everest can talk of far more interesting things," 
quoth Daisy, demurely. " It is only between mere ac- 
quaintances that one feels the need of links to hang 
chatter upon ; " — and she rose and passed out, throwing 
Everest a glance as she went 

It was merely a coquettish kindly little glance, but it 
moved hinL Since his aunt's revelation, which had had 
so different an effect from that which she intended, many 
things about Daisy which had hitherto passed unnoticed, 
showed themselves in another aspect to Everest 
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She was infinitely more interesting, she was even 
pathetic in the new light in which she stood. He re- 
garded her with a sort of wonder that she was what she 
was. How had she achieved it ? Not without a struggle 
surely ; a steady, indomitable struggle, and consistently 
sustained resolve. It had been supposed that he would 
think the less of her for this ? — he thought the more. He 
longed to help her, and to shield her. 

But what was he? How little lay in his power, and 
how soon that power itself would be withdrawn ! Very 
shortly he would be far away, beyond the reach either 
of her detractors or her defenders ; beyond her call in 
the hour of need, if such a call should arise ; and she 
would be left with only her Willie — a good fellow, but 
naturally unable to do what the outside world alone could 
do — give that support which could be esteemed disin- 
terested. What was needed was not a husband, but a 
friend. 

But even as Everest thus pondered, he recalled that 
such friendship might be rendered valueless by misinter- 
pretation. Already his own position had been chal- 
lenged ; and conscious though he might be of integrity 
and probity, he could not go about with protestations on 
his lips. Qui 5' excuse ^accuse. People would smile if a 
solitary champion stood forth on the side of a persecuted 
woman, — but how if that champion were of her own sex ? 
An idea occurred as by a lightning flash: such a champion 
might be secured, and through his means ; a quiet smile 
overspread his features, and when he looked towards the 
sofa Wilh'e was asleep. He rose on tiptoe, and stole 
from the room. He would not lose a day nor an hour 
in setting about his task. 

With Beatrice Maynard, Everest was by this time quite 
on easy terms ; not indeed on the same terms that he was 
with Daisy Curie (and had been almost from the first day 
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of meeting) — but he understood the difference between 
the women, and was not daunted by it Miss Maynard, 
reared on a stately altitude, with all the advantages of 
parental care and all the hereditary instincts of race, would 
naturally be more difficult of approach than a poor Uttle 
waif, knocked about from pillar to post and trained to be 
responsive and obliging. 

Miss Maynard would be instructed on different lines ; 
with her self-restraint was inculcated, and frankness dis- 
couraged. "Yet she longs to be frank,*' thought he. 
Daisy had taught him this. 

From Daisy he also learned that Beatrice was im- 
patient of the conventions by which she was hedged in, 
that she felt crippled by family interdicts, and rebellious 
towards established modes of thought His aunt ob- 
viously held that the eldest daughter of the house was a 
personage, only lacking opportunity to prove herself sa 
She had called Beatrice " High-minded " — the word had 
grated on Everest's ears, already tingling with vexation 
and animosity ; but he recalled it now with another feel- 
ing. The " high-minded " Beatrice might prove a powerful 
instrument in his hands, if he could subdue her and 
enlist her in the cause he had at heart 

She was certainly not one of a flock of sheep. 

"Nor should I have thought my aunt one," cogitated 
he ; " but then she does not set up to be * High-minded '. 
She would say of herself that she is only a very so-so sort 
of amiable creature, and so she is — ^no, she's not," hastily 
remembering, "she's a pestiferous mischief-maker, and 
cannot free herself if she would from the trammels of Mrs. 
Grundy. Contemptible!" striking the ground with his 
stick, for he was now walking away from the Curies' house. 
" Utterly silly and contemptible ! And to suppose that I, 
who know the world as well as she, am going to be led 
by the nose I However, I showed her another story " 
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and the stick tapped along quite cheerily under the new 
reflection. " Now, Beatrice, if I can only succeed with 
Beatrice," cried he, " we two together, as opposed to aunt 
Emmie and Mrs. Grundy — ^ha 1 ** 

He had turned a comer of the road, and there was 
Beatrice in front of him. 

He could scarcely believe his eyes. Now there was no 
need to go prowling round the precincts of The Towers, 
with his excuse handy and his ears on the alert He had 
thought of calling if driven to it — ^but he had called two 
days before ; and though he could again borrow a book 
or a paper for the invalid, and though he need not fear 
being coldly met, there was always a chance that he would 
not be met at all by the desired person. Beatrice was not 
always in the drawing-room. 

Once indeed she had been there alone, and he had had 
a pleasant visit, and rather wished the same thing hap- 
pened oftener. It was so much nicer having one com- 
panion than half a dozen. 

But this was luck indeed ! Here was his companion, 
and without his seeking her, and without his going to the 
house for her, without — oh, without everything that would 
have interfered and annoyed : he hurried on and soon 
overtook the fair pedestrian. 

** Going for a walk, Miss Maynard ? " 

Miss Maynard was taken by surprise, and there was 
no doubt she was going for a walk. Her steps were not 
turned in the direction of the village, church, school- 
house, or The Hollies. She could have no errand in 
view; she was making for the open country. 

*• So am I," said Everest, cheerfully ; " I came out for a 
breather. The Curies never walk, you know. Poor Willie 
can't, of course, at present ; but he hates it at all times. 
I wonder he doesn't get pulled along on a trolly to shoot I 
And his wife — well, I don't believe she owns a pair of 
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boots!" Obviously he meant to join partnership; he 
stepped along to her pace as he talked. 

" How is Mr. Curie to-day ? " 

" Rather weary of his sofa. It is rough on a fellow like 
him. He has never had an illness in his life." 

*' I think I should like an illness," said Beatrice, smiling. 
" I have often wondered what it would be like to have 
nurse, and doctor, and a fuss going on — I forgot, Major 
Everest, you know only too well ; but then I don't mean 
anything really painful or dangerous, I mean only what 
is called ' Serious ' ; something which makes people vety 

kind to you " she stopped, and he knew at once she 

was talking of what she had been thinking. 

" Can't people be kind without that ? " said he. 

And then in an instant she drew in, and there was no 
plaintive confidence such as Daisy would have made 
with delight at such an opening. Instead, Miss Maynard 
laughed and turned aside the question. She only meant 
" Extra " kind ; needlessly, officiously kind, as people were 
to sick folks : he perceived that he was not to catch her 
that way. 

He tried the beauties of the landscape, and was more 
successful ; she had the points of the compass at her 
finger-ends, and something to say about each. She loved 
the broad stretch of undulating country, with its wooded 
valleys and dotted villages ; its gleams of water here and 
there ; even its passing trains when not too near, — did he 
not think that one in the distance, with its thin white 
line of smoke, rather added to than took from the 
picturesque aspect of the scene? 

" But I don't care much about trains, you know," said 
he, honestly. 

" Except that they give life — life and movement, and 
a suggestion of things beyond," rejoined she ; " I like to 
think of that flying thing, threading its way on and on, 
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leaving behind now this, now that — I often wish I could 
go with it." 

** Out of this happy valley ? " 

"Out of this stagnation. Oh, what nonsense I am 
talking ! " Again she caught herself up, and again he 
saw that she was hampered by the precepts of her up- 
bringing. 

He was not to know anything about the " Stagnation " 
or to suppose the " Nonsense " had any sense in it. All 
right, he bided his time. 

They must take their walk together, that was certain, 
however my young madam might feel ; for there they 
were, road behind and road in front, and not a soul to be 
seen. A farmer's gig, to be sure, came into view as he 
thus cogitated — but what was a farmer's gig? It joggled 
along towards them, with three men abreast sitting in it. 
" Oh, do bow to them," cried Beatrice, as they drew near. 

" Bow to them ? " — he looked for explanation. 

" Don't you know ? Do it ; and then I'll tell yoa 
Oh," murmured she, as the gig passed, "you need not 
have been so demonstrative, the very slightest, faintest 
nod would have done ; but I daresay they thought it was 
only the gentry's way. Farm lads are very rural about 
here." 

" But what was the meaning of it ? " 

** Why, for luck," replied she, merrily. " If you meet 
three men abreast in a cart — or any kind of convey- 
ance — ^you must bow to them, for they bring you luck ; 
and if you don't bow, they won't bring it. We Maynards 
are terribly superstitious ; and we wouldn't pass three 
men in a cart without bowing for the world." 

As she spoke she seemed to grow younger. She 
prattled, laughed, and plied him with merry questions 
and conundrums ; she recounted anecdotes, and finally 
burst forth into the broad Somersetshire dialect He 
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could hardly believe this was Beatrice Maynard. There 
was a briskness in her talk which accorded with her gait 
She was, as it were, mentally as well as physically tread- 
ing out freely ; he found himself heartily amused and 
engrossed. 

Yet it was another kind of dialogue which the two 
presently fell into from that which Everest would have 
had with Daisy Curie. Daisy was either personal and 
egoistic, or — and he did not care for her in the latter 
mood — brimful of other people's naughty ways, and — 
was it not shocking? — of how they managed to conceal 
them. Not a tittle-tattle that was going but my little 
lady heard it, and was au fait with it 

Yet she could be wonderfully pleasant, too ; she had a 
winning, enticing softness about her, which seemed to woo 
a man from himself despite himself; and Everest was 
loyal to her in his thoughts even now, even with the fresh 
air blowing on his brow, and Beatrice Maynard's sweet, 
fresh talk in his ears. He was loyal — but he realised that 
there was a world of difference between the two women. 

He had felt something of this before. There was a 
subtle scent that Daisy always used ; Everest could tell 
whenever she had been in a room ; and in the sickroom, 
with its warmth, shaded blinds, and artificial existence, 
the whiff of perfume as the dainty little figure rustled 
about did not seem amiss. But he rather disliked it at 
other times. He was an open-air man, with no bent 
towards artificiality in any form. Had Daisy known it, 
many of her little devices and arts to allure were thrown 
away upon him ; they did not heighten, they diminished 
her attractiveness. Where she gained was in her person- 
ality. She was essentially feminine ; and he was so 
emphatically masculine that anything weak and clinging 
appealed to him. 

Beatrice Maynard was not so much feminine as 
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womanly. Womanly she was, and weak too when weak- 
ness was a grace — but she did not flaunt her littlenesses, 
nor dress them up in dainty guise for admiration. Rather 
she hid what she could, and would fain have hid more 
than she could. To the superficial observer she was 
hardy and independent ; and only those who knew her 
well, knew what timidity, what humility, what self-distrust 
lurked beneath that air of haughty unconcern. 

To Everest she was now showing herself in her true 
colours. He had heard of her as generous and high- 
spirited, but he had to find out for himself that she 
could be gay and bright and expand in the sunshine of 
congenial companionship like a child. 

" Do let us take the long path, Miss Maynard." 

« But " hesitated she. 

" It is quite early still, and you are a good walker. I 
am sure you are not tired." 

She was not in the least tired. 

She longed to go on, and looked wistfully at a turning 
by taking which a round could be made. " And a round 
is ever so much pleasanter than going over the same 
ground again," urged Everest. 

" Only " said she. 

" Yes, only. Only a mile or so more. And it looks 
such a — such a nice road." 

" It will be very muddy." 

He laughed. She laughed too. Down the nice road 
they went. 

And the muddy places were easily surmounted ; they 
had only to get upon the bank, and he to lead the way, 
and give her his hand when it was steep and slippery, 
and disengage the sprawling brambles which caught her 
skirts in their prickly embrace, and hold aside the low 
branches while she bent her head — altogether it was 
nothing, nothing to mind. 
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A most horrible, dirty, and dangerous path Daisy 
Curie would have said ; but Beatrice Maynard found it 
delightful, and the red sun setting over the tree-tops in 
the west, more beautiful than sun ever showed itself 
before. 

Presently they came to a ruined cottage with an apple 
orchard, and " What is that ? " demanded Everest, 
suddenly. He had never seen mistletoe growing out of 
an apple-tree stem before. " What in the world is that ? " 
— and he eyed the white berries with curiosity. 

" Our villagers would have been glad of it a fortnight 
ago for their Christmas decorations," observed his com- 
panion, demurely. " Mistletoe is scarce, even in this part 
of the world. I wonder no one has noticed that branch." 

" We must have it then," — and he prepared to clamber 
over the broken wall, but " Oh, no ; oh, don't," breath- 
lessly ejaculated she, catching him by the arm. 

He looked round : her face was quite frightened ; he 
stepped down again instantly. 

" It — it is of no use now, the time for it is over ; " — 
and she hurriedly moved on. 

" It would be stealing, would it?" said Everest, though 
he smiled to himself, perceiving at last what was in her 
mind. " The cottage seemed so abjectly deserted that I 
forgot it might have an owner, who would have us up for 
trespass. Whose land are we on now ? " 

" My father's," — reluctantly. 

" Oh," said Everest. 

** May I gather a bit of this holly, then ? " inquired he, 
to pass off the awkwardness ; and on receiving a motion 
of assent, twisted off several small and heavy-laden sprays, 
one of which he stuck in his coat, holding the rest in his 
hand. 

She was prepared to be offered these last, but was not 
till the parting came. Then, " As you are dining at The 
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Hollies to-night/' said he, looking to see if he were to be 
allowed to go on, " don't you think " — and the little scarlet 
sprig made a meek and deprecating movement, the 
faintest possible movement, to attract her notice. She 
did not repel it. She waited. " It would be appropriate 
if you were to wear a little complimentary decoration ? " 

She took the decoration. And then she hurried home 
by a short cut and a side door, feeling like a culprit. 

There was no one about ; her own chamber was gained 
in safety, the holly sprig placed in water on the washing- 
stand (a little out of sight, behind a basin) — and now to 
face the ordeal of the drawing-room. 

All the party were assembled there, that was certain ; 
and she would have to tell her tale in public, and stand a 
fire of interrogation and possibly rebuke — but what cared 
she ? She felt a warmth, a glow at her heart, an inner 
exhilaration which defied antagonistic atmosphere. Sup- 
pose she were chidden and scolded ? It was absurd that 
she should be so, and for once she would assert this. She 
was no child to be frightened ; she had done nothing to 
be ashamed of; she would not care whatever was said. 

" I am late, am I ? " said she, entering cheerfully. " The 
days are getting longer, and it was so bright and fine that 
I stayed out." 

" You must take what there is, then," responded Lady 
Laura, who had finished her own tea, and was not over 
well pleased at having had it alone — since Gwen and Kitty 
had also been out late, and she had herself despatched 
Miss Adam on an errand to the village. ** I cannot under- 
take to have tea hot for everybody." 

" We thought Beatrice would be in," said Kitty. " We 
had no watch between us, and she had." 

" I went farther than I intended. The day was so 
fine " 

" You ought to have started sooner. You should not 
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be out alone at £his hour." Obviously Lady Laura was 
in a querulous humour. " It is all very well to say the 
day was fine. The day is over at five o'clock now ; and 
girls should not be walking about alone " 

" I was not alone, Major Everest was with me." 

" Major Everest ? You were walking about the country 
with Major Everest ? " 

"He overtook me a little way from our own lodge, 
and I could not escape. That is to say, even if I had 
wished to escape, which I don't think I did from a 

pleasant companion " but at Kitty's ringing laugh a 

blush she could not control mounted to the speaker's 
cheek. She hastily filled her plate, and assumed an in- 
terest in it, as Lady Laura rose to the edge of her chair 
with portentous deliberation. 

" Beatrice, repeat that" 

" I went for a walk, mother, and Major Everest joined 
me. He has no one at The Hollies to walk with, he said." 

"And presumed to — to — really I could hardly have 
believed it ! And you to let him ! " 

" Why, we saw you ! " suddenly Kitty burst out, laughing 
afresh. " Gwen, those were the * Sweethearts ' we saw ! 
Didn't he bring you to the white gate, and stand and 
talk for ever so long before saying good-bye ? We saw 
you, we saw you ; and we thought it was one of the 
maids, for you flew in " 

"This is intolerable. Be silent, child." Lady Laura 
was now thoroughly aroused and in her worst mood. 
" But it is your own doing, Beatrice, if such things can be 
said of you," continued she ; " if you behave like a poor 
unprotected girl, how can you wonder " 

" I am not wondering at all, except that Kitty should 
talk such nonsense. Major Everest wanted to see me 
back to the house, but I told him T should be there in a 
minute by the back way, so I sent him on, and " 
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" And * flew in ' as your sisters saw you." 

" I was late, and thought you might be uneasy." 

"Beatrice, this is dissembling. Uneasy? You knew 
what I should feel. You, brought up as you have been, 
to be walking about the countryside alone with a stranger 
at this hour ! Disgraceful. Uneasy ? I am more than 
uneasy, I am ashamed ; it is what I never expected to 
have to speak to a daughter of mine about, and what your 
father will say " 

" Met Everest," said Sir Henry, coming in. " He tells me 
Curie won't be able to stir off his sofa for some time yet" 

" Did he tell you that he had been walking about all 
over the country with one of your daughters ? " 

" Eh ? " Sir Henry stopped short, bewildered. 

"With Beatrice. You may well look astonished. I 
suppose I shall be told next that it is quite customary 
for young ladies to indulge in such escapades ; but as 
long as I am at the head of this house " 

"Well, well." 

" And all you say is * Well, well ' ! You are no help to 
me ; you never support me ; I have long ceased to 
expect either sympathy or " 

"Where on earth is Miss Adam?" demanded Sir 
Henry, aside. He had been so blessedly free from these 
outbursts during the past six weeks, that the present one 
was doubly confusing and annoying ; his first thought 
was for Miss Adam, and Beatrice was equally ready to 
fetch her — but this was not to be. 

"Stay," said Lady Laura, imperatively. "You shall 
hear me, Beatrice ; little as you may like to listen. I can- 
not prevent what has already happened, but for the future 
I forbid your holding any intercourse with Major Everest." 

" Huts ! She is going to meet him to-night," said Sir 
Henry. 

As he spoke Beatrice shuddered. 
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She and all were aware that an invitation which had 
come for two of the sisters to dine at The Hollies that 
evening had been, in the first instance, a dire aflVont to 
Lady I^ura It had been characterised as a specimen 
of the bad manners of the times ; as a rude hint that 
older people were out of fashion ; and as an especial 
impertinence coming from people like the Curies to 
people like the Maynards. 

But Miss Adam had not seen it so ; was sure the writer 
did not mean it so ; Mrs. Curie had not had the advan- 
tages of birth and education — (" Yes, yes," assented Lady 
Laura, mollified) — and it was in little things like that in 
question that the lack of these betrayed itself. Miss 
Adam remembered a remark of her father's, who had 
had — ahem ! — to do with horses — ^* They show the marks 
of the garron^^ he was wont to say. 

" You do understand. Miss Adam. That is it, exactly 
— exactly. I shall tell Sir Henry ; he will appreciate that. 
The ^garron * I Yes, indeed." 

" Not being intentionally rude, you see. Lady Laura. 
A true gentlewoman would only be rude when meaning 
to be so." 

Lady Laura, who could be very rude herself, was better 
and better pleased "Some people," she observed, con- 
fidentially, " would say that a true gentlewoman is never 
rude, but that is nonsense. It is absolutely necessary at 
times ; but I need not say so to youy who seem to know 
by instinct — ^so you think that poor Mrs. Curie — I daresay 
she did not mean it, did not mean it at all," — and the 
matter was settled. 

There remained, however, to decide which of the young 
ladies should accept the invitation ? " Will any two of 
you come and cheer us up?" — Daisy's note ran. "We 
have Tony Oldcastle coming ; so he and Major Everest 
will be the two extra men." 
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'' Tony Oldcastle ? Well, he's my friend," Kitty had put 
in at this — but the position of a favourite at home has its 
drawbacks, and the elder sisters were not afraid of their 
mother's decision. "Certainly not, Kitty," said she at 
once ; and this having been announced, not a little had 
been thought about the prospective evening by both the 
lucky candidates during the afternoon, since it was an 
event to dine out, even at the Curies'. 

So Beatrice as well as Gwen put it to herself; and it 
was to enjoy the thought of the unwonted dissipation that 
she sallied forth on her solitary walk. 

But towards the close of that walk — not solitary, as we 
know — ^she found herself looking forward to the evening 
with a vast increase of interest and expectation. During 
the past two hours she had learned more of Everest than 
all their previous intercourse had taught her ; for there had 
been grave as well as gay talk, and that kind of frankness 
which is only attainable between a man and woman when 
they are unfettered, not merely by the presence, but the 
neighbourhood, of others ; when there is not only time in 
front of them, but space around them. 

Such unrestraint was perhaps not absolutely new to 
Everest, but it was both dangerously novel and delightful 
to his companion. She had never known anything of the 
kind before. It was a chink through which streamed the 
light of another world. 

No wonder Lady Laura's denunciations fell upon deaf 
ears after this ; there was a little holly spray in water up- 
stairs which acted like a talisman ; and the thoughts of 
Beatrice were wandering towards it and towards the 
moment when it had passed into her hand — when on a 
sudden the scene changed. 

Perhaps, had Lady Laura known all, she would not have 
been so cruel ; she could be both affectionate and sym- 
pathetic if her heart were touched, or her partisanship 

12 
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enlisted ; but there was a devil-may-care nonchalance 
about the culprit who was now under the ban of her dis- 
pleasure, which was just what ought not to have been there. 
Beatrice should have been sorry, and confused ; and had 
she sought to vindicate herself, and manifested a little dis- 
tressed agitation over her enormity as seen in a new light 
beneath her mother's superior experience, all would have 
yet passed off — but silence joined to indifference was fatal. 
** After what took place this afternoon, Beatrice will not 
dine at The Hollies to-night," said Lady Laura, rising to 
her feet with a ring of hard decision in her accents, " Gwen 
and Kitty will go." 

It is late and all have retired for the night at Maynard 
Towera 

A dull evening has been passed belowstairs, after the 
exuberant departure of the gay diners-out, who with 
much ado and bustle and showing of themselves off in 
their new evening dresses (to be graciously approved by 
Lady Laura) had betaken themselves off just as their own 
gong sounded — and now the weary hours are over, and 
Beatrice has not betrayed herself 

It was not so much pride as the shock of a new 
emotion which froze every syllable of remonstrance on 
her lips when her mother's oiict went forth. Literally 
she durst not open the floodgates. 

Instead she had clenched them with an iron hand, and 
with an air of careless unconcern which deceived all 
present, turned to the amazed Kitt>' who had emitted a 
scream of delight: "Then you had better take my 
black fan," she said. 

Kitty had no black fan ; Beatrice possessed a very 
handsome one. 

"You dear! Do you mean it? Your bgsiutiful, big 
ostrich fan ; not the little horrid one " 
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"No; the big one." 

" You are good. Oh, Beatrice, do you mind ? " — in a 
lower tone, as Lady Laura swept by. " It is too bad ; 
but you do go to The Hollies ever so much oftener 
than either Gwen or I, and Daisy did say * Any of us * ; 
but " looking eager and yet doubtful. 

"You had better run and tell Jane. There is plenty 
of time ; only you may as well dress now." 

" And you aren't vexed with me ? I never said a 
word to mother, not a word," — emphatically. 

"Who thought you did, silly child? You saw what 
did it ? We all did. A mere nothing ; but of course 

one is accustomed — now, Kit, run " and the speaker 

smiled 

It was the smile of a spirit in torture. 

We do not exaggerate ; in humble lives, humble ele- 
ments cause emotions as acute and bitter as contesting 
hurricanes in other spheres, and it requires as proud an 
effort to conceal the poor weak longing for the unattain- 
able in the one case, as the fierce and vehement desire in 
the other. 

In the evening Lady Laura relented so far as to re- 
open the subject " Perhaps I was rather hasty with you, 
my dear. Your father and I have been talking the 
matter over, and he thinks you were not so much to 
blame; that is, that you could hardly have avoided 

Major Everest's companionship. If you had said so ** 

and here there was a pause of expectation. 

" There now, Beatrice, you see your mother bas made 
the amende honorable** struck in Sir Henry. 

"And I am sorry for your disappointment," further 
proceeded Lady Laura, feeling herself very virtuous but 
slightly nonplussed. 
" And you see she is sorry," said Sir Henry. 
" Oh dear, oh dear ! " cried Miss Adam, starting for- 

12* 
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ward at the moment Her sleeve had caught on the 
knob of a little silver reading-lamp, Lady Laura's own 
lamp, which stood on a table at her ladyship's elbow, 
and in another second — but the disaster was averted 
Miss Adam caught the lamp, blamed her own clumsiness, 
apologised to everybody, and, the commotion over, a new 
topic was started. Beatrice breathed again, and trusted 
that her silence and set face had passed unnoticed. 

But now she was alone, and could sit and think in the 
moonlight. It was a lovely night, and how she might 
have enjoyed it — ^but still she could think. And she 
could dream, and hold the little holly spray in her hand, 
and wonder how somebody looked and felt when he saw 
her sisters walk in — and conjecture if the evening had 
proved to be blank to him as to her — and whisper to 
herself that such untoward events have been known to 
bring about the very result least desired, for that no 
true knight heeds an obstacle in his path — ^in short, she 
could indulge in all those fond imaginings and blissful 
musings which forever and forever accompany the first 
vague foreshadowing of love's young dream. 

How beautiful the world seemed — ^no longer a fretting, 
disappointing, antagonistic place I Her poor mother — she 
thought tenderly even of her poor mother, who had missed 
this wonderful something which was trembling into being 
within her breast, and who had hurt her because she knew 
nothing of it Kitty also had hurt her, going gaily forth 
in her stead — but that wsls also because Kitty did not 
know. None of them so much as suspected the existence 
of— say, of the little holly spray. 

And though this night was lost, there was the morrow 
to look forward to, and who could say what its hours 
might not unfold ? " Despite threats and prohibitions," 
cried she, gleefully. For she was no believer in bolts and 
bars, though they had just served her so ill a turn. Un- 
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aided, indeed, she was powerless behind them, but what 
was a man worth — at this juncture Gwen and Kitty were 
heard returning. 

Quick as thought their sister was out upon the stair- 
case. '' Come in, and tell me about it," cried she, leaning 
over the banisters. 

Her tone was so gay and good-humoured and her room 
so cheerful betwixt firelight and moonlight — the candles 
were not lit — that the two gladly turned in to prattle, 
full as they were of the events of the evening. 

It had all been delightful. The dinner so cosy, the 
flowers so pretty, and Daisy so smart Willie had been 
wheeled in, and his sofa brought up alongside of the 
dinner-table for the first time. He had explained that his 
doing so was the occasion of the ^Fatted calf," and his 
health had been drunk with due solemnity. ''And 
Tony would make a speech," cried Kitty, " and it was 
the most awful speech. We laughed at him till we cried, 
but he wouldn't stop. I am sure he had been making it 
up by the way." 

There had been Christmas crackers of the most jocose 
description, Mrs. Curie having explained that she thought 
as Christmas was only just gone by they were still appro- 
priate ; and they had all ** cracked " round, crossing hands 
and pulling at the same moment " You never saw such 
fun," said Kitty. 

''And Tony and I squealed together, till it came to 
speech time," continued sha " He was rather sulky with ' 
me after that for a little, but we made it up afterwards. 
And oh, Beatrice, the mottoes were amusing; here is 
mine," producing it, 

If you are dear, 
To me as you, 
Nought can we fear 
So each prove true. 
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"That's for Tony and me^^ — in rising ecstasy. 

" What did you do in the evening? " inquired Beatrice. 

In the evening they had the most tremendous fun. 
Daisy had decreed that there were to be no cards, because 
she knew Lady Laura did not approve of cards, so they 
had first played games — rather stupidly, as no one guessed 
anything but Daisy herself— but afterwards they danced ; 
yes, they did, and who played? Why, Willie Curie. 
Willie was got on to the piano-stool with his leg sticking 
straight in front of him, and played waltzes. They had 
never heard waltzes better played ; and so there could 
always be two couples, though of course one girl had to 
sit out. " But when it came to the polka, I was the girl, 
and I polked by myself," cried Kitty, " I did. I went 
round and round with the rest, and bobbed about — oh, I 
wish we were as funny and merry as the Curies, and 
didn't mind shoving the furniture into comers and 
dancing at a moment's notice." 

" You could not have had much change of partners." 

Somehow Beatrice felt a little chill upon her spirits. 
It all sounded so mirthful, so frolicsome, and apparently 
every one had participated in and enjoyed the sport, and 
no one had thought of her and missed her. 

"Change of partners? No, that we hadn't. Daisy said, if 
she had thought of it sooner she would have sent for some 
of the Tomlinsons, but nobody seemed very keen," owned 
Kitty, laughing. " We liked much better keeping our two 
men to our three selves, and Major Everest does dance 
well." It was the first time she had mentioned his name. 

Nor had Gwen any more to say about him. After Kitty 
had gone blithely away, the latter lingered a moment, 
however. " I do think, Beatrice, Daisy should be a little 
more particular. Of course, she means nothing, but the 
way she looks up into Major Everest's face " 

" Does she— did she— to-night ? " 
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''Oh, yes. All the time. And there was something 
in thfeir cracker — but it was she, not he — though he was 
laughing too, and I am sure it was something of the usual 
sort" 

Beatrice nodded. 

^ She thinks because she is married she may do any- 
thing," said Gwen, tartly. 

" And he the same, I suppose." 

'' I don't know what he thinks, but it is disagreeable. 
You would have thought so too, if you had been there." 

Beatrice said nothing. 

After her sister had left the room she sat still for a long 
time, but the happy look on her face was gone. 

And Everest ? Everest went to bed satisfied with his 
day's work. He had felt a momentary disappointment 
when his companion of the afternoon did not walk in as 
the Misses Maynard were announced before dinner ; but 
the feeling was not sufficient to prevent his passing a 
merry evening and contributing his share towards it, 
especially as some letters which were found awaiting his 
return contained an intimation that he was peremptorily 
needed by his regiment, and could go out the following 
week if his doctor gave permission. His doctor should 
give permission ; on that point he was determined. 

" Of course you are dying to go ? " said Daisy. 

Of course he was. 

Still, though occupied primarily with his own affairs, 
he would not neglect hers, and thought he saw daylight 
through both. 

Moreover, there was the satisfaction of turning the 
tables on his aunt, with whom he was as much annoyed 
as he could be with any woman, and who so far had got 
the better of him ; but now, if he could enlist Beatrice 
Maynard on his side, he could checkmate her and her 
ignoble plot He felt sure of Beatrice. His own ob- 
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servation confirmed all that he had heard of her ; and 
now it only remained to watch for an opportunity. 

More than once in the week that ensued, that oppor- 
tunity seemed within his grasp, and just eluded it. Nearly 
every day he met the Maynards — which it was easy to do, 
as he was trying to meet them ; he called, and found them 
at home ; he shot with Sir Henry, and Sir Henry took him 
in to luncheon regardless of Lady Laura's cold looks ; he 
encountered the sisters in the village, and made his way 
theirs — but still the moments when he was alone with 
Beatrice were so few as to admit of no opening for a 
confidence. 

Pertinacity must tell in the long run, however; and 
there came a day when Everest, having taken a late letter 
to the post, was in the act of popping it into the box, when 
the little door at his side swung open. He could scarce 
believe his e3^s ; it was she herself — Beatrice Maynard — 
in propriA persond. And, by Jove, how handsome she 
looked ! That, however, was none of his business. 

" Are you alone ? " said he, hurrying through prelimin- 
aries. "I have so often tried to catch you alone, and 
you never are — never since that walk we had. You look 
surprised, but pray don't think me presuming ; I have a 
reason for being so, indeed I have ; and I know you will 
excuse me when you hear it ; and I have so awfully little 
time, as I go to-morrow. I should have written, but I 
know you are not like some young ladies ; you don't re- 
ceive letters — I mean it wouldn't have done ; " — all the 
above pouring .out in a continuous stream, whilst she, 
flushed and tremulous, hearkened with downcast eyes 
and beating heart All was so sudden, so unlooked for, 
no wonder she scarcely knew how to take it 

" Some of your people are about, I daresay ? " pursued 
he, looking up and down the street " Could we go where 
we shouldn't meet them ? It's awfully bold of me to ask 
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this, but| as I said just now, I know you'll forgive tne, 
and I know you will sympathise with me, and I'm going 
so sooa" In the tumult of her feelings she missed one 
phrase of the above, or rather she only heard a pleading, 
a beseeching, an impetuosity that vibrated through every 
fibre of her being, and fell upon her ear like music. 

" You are not angry with me ? " said he, earnestly. 

"No. But " 

" And you will grant me this favour? " 

"Yes. But " 

"Then where can we go? I have it; through the 
woods. You often walk home that way." 

"I was going to The Hollies." 

"Not to-day," said Everest, with an appealing smile. 
"Give up The Hollies for to-day, and "and he pre- 
vailed They walked in silence along the street 

It was not till they had turned down a side path, and 
passed beyond observation and the chance of interrup- 
tion, that he spoke again, and then he commenced 
abruptly : — 

" I am no hand at diplomacy and that sort of thing ; 
but you are so good, you won't mind plain speaking, 
will you?" 

"Oh, no," said she, faintly. Plain speaking? The 
plainest in the world was all she wanted. 

" Yet it is rather difficult ; it would be most awfully 
difficult with any one else. It was only when 1 heard 
on all sides that you were so — ^so generous and high- 
minded that I fancied you would understand. May I 
begin?" 

A mute assent 

He debated a moment, and recommenced : " Miss 
Maynard, you have never known what it is to be under 
a cloud. No, that is not the right expression. I should 
say your life has always been what it is now, has it not ? " 
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She smiled a little bitterly. Even at this moment the 
answer came a little bitterly, " Always ". 

"You can never look back on any period, say any 
phase of it, which you would mind being known, whidi 
it would cause you shame and vexation to have known ? 
No, of course not But such a thing may be through no 
fault — ^stop, I am putting it badly. Say, a person, a 
perfectly innocent person, may have what is called a 
* Past ' which they would rather not have known ; and no 
one does know it, except one or two people — oh, dash it, 
if I could only get to the point — don't you think it would 
be a most awfully cruel thing to expose — I get worse 
every moment, you must think me an utter fool — I 
thought I knew exactly what to say, and it is all gone 
out of my head ! " 

" Never mind," murmured she, trembling, but happy. 
" It— it doesn't matter." 

" I'll try again. The fact is I've thought and thought 
about this, till my head is regularly muddled. I was so 
afraid of having to go away without a chance of saying it, 
and now I have the chance I go beating about the bush ; 
but " — ^with a sigh — " I had no idea how hard it would be." 

« Is it "—she flushed with the effort—" about yourself? " 

" Myself?" He looked surprised. The idea that she 
could think so had not occurred to him. " Oh, no, it is not 
about myself; if it were, I should let it alone, of course. 
A man doesn't worry about such things ; but what does 
not signify at all to a man, is simply ruin to a woman." 

** A woman ! " She started and looked bewildered. " A 
woman ? " she murmured, interrogatively. 

"Yes, a woman ; a poor, weak, defenceless woman. One 
would think no one could want to — but then it's a woman 
who is trying to do it And neither the one nor the other 
is such a woman as you. The one is gentle, tender-hearted, 
feels what people think of her most awfully ; the other is. 
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well, she's a relative of mine, so I won't say what she is. 
Anyhow I want you to stand between those two, and I feel 
— I am sure "—emphatically — " that you will not refuse." 

There was a pause, and the answer when it came was 
so low as to be scarcely audible, " I will not refuse ". 

" I knew it," he cried, triumphantly. He did not look 
at her ; it was well he did not. 

" Have you guessed at all ? Can you guess ? " he now 
proceeded, with growing confidence. " Perhaps you have, 
and " 

She shook her head. 

" Not ? Yet the one on whose behalf I plead is known 
to you, very well known ; in fact she is your intimate 
friend." But still he waited in vain for the expected reply. 

" Daisy has kept her secret well," he said at last, with a 
smile. 

" Daisy ! " The blood seemed to whirl in Beatrice's head, 
her feet stood still upon the path. 

" I ought to have said * Mrs. Curie,' but we both think 
of her as * Daisy ' and it slipped out. Yes, it is of her I 
am speaking," said Everest, with an air of relief — and he 
rapidly narrated her story as he had heard it from his 
aunt, interspersing from time to time such comments as 
may easily be imagined. "And now you understand 
the situation," proceeded he, having brought an animated 
tirade to a close. "You, and you only, can help her. If 
you stand by her, and persuade your people to stand by 

her, she is safe though the heavens fall. Otherwise ," 

he shrugged his shoulders. 

They were ascending a slight incline, she was a pace or 
two in front of him, and did not turn her head, but the 
words came at last, distinctly and deliberately uttered : 
" Major Everest, I will stand by her". 

" I knew you would." He seized her hand. " I never 
had the slightest doubt of it from the moment I made up 
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my mind to put my trust in you. It bothered me dread- 
fully at first as to whether it were fair and above-board to 
repeat this ; but my aunt said nothing about my keep- 
ing it secret, and indeed as good as threatened to spring 
the mine herself. Certainly she intimated that I might 
if I chose." Again there was a pause, on his side from 
satisfaction, on hers from that dead sinking of the heart 
which finds no relief in speech. 

** It was an aunt of yours who related these facts ? " said 
she, at last. ** I suppose there could be no doubt about 
them ? She could have made no mistake ? " 

" She could not She met the Curies at a house — ^ahem ! 
— not long ago ; and I am ashamed to say tried what a 
whisper would do in order to make sure — I mean to make 
sure that the secret was still a secret The effect was 
what she anticipated." 

" I understand." 

He glanced at her; she had hastily withdrawn the 
hand he had caught in triumph, and was now as far from 
him as the narrow wood-path would permit He fancied 
her tone slightly forced, and insensibly constraint stole 
into his. " I fear this is something of a shock to you, 
Miss Maynard ? " (" Is she going to fail me after all ? " 
thought he, uneasily.) Then, aloud : " I know of course 
it must be so to some extent ; you feel as she does, that 
exposure would be a terrible thing? You don't blame 
her, do you ? If you had been in her place — but I can't 
fancy you in her place," — he broke off suddenly. 

"Major Everest?" 

"Yes?" Now he was by her side again, his head 
bent, his eyes trying to search her face — but she kept it 
steadily averted. 

"I accept the charge you have laid upon me," said 
Beatrice, looking full in front of her, " I do not say that 
had I known beforehand " 
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"Do you see any harm in it?" exclaimed he, thunder- 
struck. 

" Any harm in deception, hypocrisy ? " 

"But good heavens, Miss Maynard, is one bound to 
publish to the world one's private affairs ? " 

"One is bound so to act that should one's private 
affairs become known, they should not give the lie to 
that which the world already knows." 

"As to that," muttered he, discomfited, "of course 
as to that — well, I did not think of it in that light. You 
think she carries it with too high a hand ? " 

"It is no matter; what I have promised, I will do. 
You have trusted me, and your confidence shall not be 
misplaced. If a friend is needed ^" 

" Thank you, thank yoa" Again he tried to take her 
hand, but she was too quick for him — ^*'I will be her 
fi'iend," she said in a cold, clear voice. *' I will be faith- 
ful to my trust When you think of us " 

"I shall think of you as her guardian angel. Miss 
Maynard, perhaps I ought not to go any further ? We 
are so close to the house that — ^shall I go on, or shall I 
say * Good-bye ' here, and leave it to you to explain ? 
It would only bore them, wouldn't it ? And you will say 
I was hurried ; but no, you won't," with a smile, " you are 
too truthful ; so I shall have to write my own excuses. 
The fact is, I do feel most grateful to your father and 
mother for all their kindness, but leave-takings are 
abominable things. I have been so happy here among 
you all " — and he looked round somewhat wistfully — " it 
has been a kind of oasis in my desert ; and now for the 
desert agaia Oh, it's all right ; I wouldn't lie on a bed 
of roses for the world — not till I have fought my way to 
it, at all events. And I can go with an easy mind, now 
that I know poor little Daisy has nothing to fear. I 
wish I could tell her — but that of course I can't Good- 
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bye, then, and — and God bless you, if I may say it 
Sounds rather serious ; but you really have been so 
awfully kind, and it is such a great thing to have got 
you on our side " 

On "Our" side? A parting stab; he might have 
spared it ; but he ran on lightly : — 

** Some day perhaps I shall come back to say ' Thank 
you,' but as one never knows what may happen, and I 
have got off better than many so far " 

«Oh!" escaped her. 

He paused, arrested. 

" I did not mean to be flippant," he said, humbly. It 
recurred to him afterwards the look she cast upon him ; 
but as to fathoming what it meant, he was as little 
likely to do so as the birds of the wood. 

" Good-bye," he said again — and rather wondered that 
she shook his hand in silence ; and though he turned to 
make a farewell signal ere lost to view, she was walking 
on and did not see it. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OROSVBNOR PLACE IS NOT MAYNARD TOWERS. 

The claim of London to be a good place to live in at 
all times and seasons has at length been fully recognised. 

Its great pulse throbs on, year in, year out, with cease- 
less vitality and vivacity. It is never still, never really 
dormant — not even when blinds are drawn and painters' 
ladders block the pavements throughout the gasping 
days of August ; while even the fogs of mid-winter and 
the chilling winds of early spring are powerless to check 
the full flow of blood in its veins. 

But London — ^vast, spreading London — roaring, rumb- 
ling London — steeped in the glorious sunshine of May, 
runs riot as it were, and sends its echoes far and wide 
over the earth. 

In May the broad, strong current of existence, which 
sweeps on for ever, ''Bearing its sons away" upon its 
breast, glances and dances on the surface, breaking into 
light at a thousand points. 

In May — ^but why say more ? Who does not know 
or has not at one time known something of the charm, 
the glory, the glamour of our grey old metropolis during 
the " Merrie month " ? And while its humming ring of 
life may perchance evoke the fullest response within the 
bosoms of the young and gay, it must be a dullard indeed 
who remains untouched at any age. 

It might have been, and probably was a reflection of 
the kind which brought a smile to the lips of one who 
was keenly sensitive to such influences, though fairly well 
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^advanced in years. This was a lady who had stepped 
out upon her balcony to enjoy the fragrance of a warm, 
still evening, and gaze upon the outer scene. Flowers 
bedecked the balcony, an awning protected it from the 
sun ; further, it was amply provided with low seats, and 
carpeted with cool matting. " I have really no fault to 
find," said Miss Augusta Kenyon, looking round with a 
critically approving eye. 

She had come outside because she had '' No fault to 
find" within. Her orders, which had been lavish and 
explicit, had been carried out to the letter ; and the hand- 
some mansion in Grosvenor Place, which she had inherited 
six months before (and which was then, it must be con- 
fessed, in a dirty and disreputable state, consequent on 
having being uninhabited for a considerable period), was 
now all that the most fastidious could desire. 

Miss Kenyon had seen it in its primary condition, 
summoned builders and upholsterers, and vanished while 
it was in their hands. She was now returned to find a 
veritable palace of luxury. 

Do my readers remember Miss Kenyon's name? 
Probably not, for hitherto no interest has attached to 
it; but now, by the exigencies of Fate, the elderly 
spinster whom we have barely mentioned as a distant 
relative of Lady Laura Maynard is to figure with more 
or less prominence in these pages. " Cousin Augusta," 
a shadowy being, a name and nothing more to most of 
the members of the Ma3mard family, is about to become 
known in her own proper person to some of them, at any 
rate ; for on the summer evening on which we find her 
contemplating her surroundings with all the satisfaction 
of possession and prospective hospitality, she is awaiting 
the arrival of guests from the country — those guests being 
none other than the two young and unknown daughters 
of her old friend and correspondent 
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Nearly a year and a half has passed since we last saw ' 
the Maynard family, and so dull and monotonous has 
been the interval, that we will not weary our readers 
with a recital of it Let us take up our thread with the 
reception of Miss Kenyon's invitation. 

" Dear ! This is really, really too kind ! " murmured 
Lady Laura, holding a letter in her hand, and comment- 
ing upon the contents before disclosing them, as some 
people have the provoking habit of doing. " Very kind 
indeed of Augusta ; I had no idea she was in London ; 
I shall certainly think over it," — with an important look. 

The look, however, failed of its mark ; Lady Laura 
was given to small mysteries, and she had never yet 
succeeded in rousing any interest in her cousin. 

Perceiving this, she was certainly not going to de- 
fraud herself now of the sweets of revenge. " Very kind 
indeed ; and of course being my cousin, and a person I can 
thoroughly trust, does make a difference," continued she, in 
the same tantalising undertone. " The London season ? 
I never had a * Season*; but I would not wish to be 
selfish," — darting a glance round. " I think at least some 
one might listen to me," — with sudden asperity, perceiv- 
ing that all the above had no effect. 

" Hey ? Oh, yes, but I must attend to this first ; " — and 
Sir Henry, who had looked up, again immersed himself in 
a large blue sheet of foolscap, which he naturally felt 
contained items infinitely more momentous than any to 
be found in his wife's correspondence. ** Beatrice, Gwen, 
attend to your mother," exhorted he, as he sank meta- 
phorically out of sight 

" They would, if they knew it was about themselves^' 
said Lady Laura, b^inning to fold up the sheet in her 
hand, '* but really as I cannot decide all at once, perhaps 
I had better say no more about it Only you always 
complain if you are not told of things," added she, look- 

13 
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ing to>¥ards them. " Here is an invitation from cousin 
Augusta for you two to pay her a visit in London, Ah ! 
now you are banning to understand," — as Gwen, the 
usually phlegmatic, unemotional Gwen, sprang to her 
side with a cry of astonishment and dehght — " now I 
suppose you will think a little differently of poor cousin 
Augusta, and perhaps own that I have same discrimina- 
tion—oh, come, my dear Gwen ! " 

Gwen was all right ; but what about Beatrice ? Beatrice 
had made no movement, uttered no exclamation. Instead, 
she stood still, flushing and paling, with a curious mingling 
of expressions on her face ; and it was only on being 
directly appealed to, that she answered hurriedly, yet 
with a species of hesitation which was annoying to her 
mother and inexplicable to her sister. 

Oh, yes, yes ; she would like to go ; would like it very 
much ; it was very kind of cousin Augfusta, wonderfully 
kind — (Lady Laura's brow softened at this) — she supposed 
it would not be for very long ? "It may be for as long as 
it likes for me," cried Gwen, at this. 

" It is just as well Kitty is out of the way till it is 
settled, however," observed her mother, smiling. In her 
heart Lady Laura was almost as much pleased as, shall 
we say, either of her daughters. We shall inquire into 
the feelings of one presently ; but Gwen's, which can be 
described as rapture pure and simple, for once found full 
vent in the presence of her mother; and so congenial 
indeed was it to the latter, that no sooner were the two 
alone than Lady Laura fell into a confidential mood. 

" This invitation is the very thing for Beatrice. Beatrice 
•has been very trying of late. I do not say she means to 
be so ; indeed, I fancy sometimes that she struggles with 
herself; yes, I am sure she does ; but none the less she 
is difficult, very difficult to live with. I could get on with 
you and Kitty " 
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" We are two placid mortals," laughed Gwen, " and we 
have no aspirations. Our jog-trot life suits us very well ; 
but Beatrice was not cut out for it, and " 

" And Daisy Curie makes her discontented with it" 

" I daresay," said Gwen, indifferently. " Don't let us 
talk about that, mother ; let us talk about London, and 
what clothes we shall need," — and she ran off to those 
delightful and inspiring topics. 

At the close of the conversation, however, Lady Laura 
recurred to a subject which had of late occupied her 
thoughts not a little. "What Beatrice needs is to get 
away from Daisy Curie," she said, decidedly. " I have 
often thought so, but I saw no way of managing it At 
one time I did not mind Daisy so much, but latterly — I 
do think she imposes upon Beatrice," said she, suddenly ; 
*' and do you know, Gwen, odd as it may seem, I believe 
she bullies her. Shall I tell you how I first got a sus- 
picion of this ? Through Miss Adam. Miss Adam may 
not have behaved well to us — indeed I told Augusta 
Kenyon that I thought her conduct extremely strange, 
leaving us so suddenly, and without any real reason, so 
soon after she came — for I cannot believe that a climate 
which suits me could not have suited ker; and, at any 
rate, a lady-companion ought not to think about climates 
— but what I was about to say was that she did seem to 
understand Beatrice. She seemed in a wonderful way to 
understand us all, but Beatrice in particular. And one 
day she said to me quite sharply, * It is a pity that she 
makes a friend of Mrs. Curie*. I always thought so 
myself, but I was rather taken aback at Miss Adam." 

"It was cool of her to say it." 

" It was, as you say, * Cool '. I felt it so. She had no 
business to make the remark ; however, I — well, perhaps 
it was weak of me, but I thought it best to pass it over, 
and find out if anything more lay beneath ? And it did. 

13* 
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She spoke out — Gwen, mind this goes no further; I 
would not have Beatrice hear it for the world — she said 
that by some means or other she was sure Mrs. Curie 
had got the upper hand of Beatrice. That things were 
not alt(^[ether as they seemed between them, and that 
Beatrice was often pained and vexed." 

"Did she say that?" 

" She did indeed. Had I known Miss Adam then as 
I do now — I mean had I known that she was going to 
part from us as she did, so abruptly, so unexpectedly — I 
should not have encouraged her to be loquacious ; but at 
the time she seemed quite one of the family. She had 
an extraordinary gift of penetration, of that I am sure ; 
and short as ^was the time she had to know us in, she — 
well she taught me things." 

" It was a pity that she left" 

" Yes, and no," said Lady Laura, sententiously. " Miss 
Adam in herself was irreproachable; but I think I 
learned how very uncomfortable it might be to have 
a stranger in that position. At any rate, I shall not try 
it again. Besides " and she hesitated. 

" Well ? " said Gwen, curiously. It was not often that 
her mother was thus communicative, and, despite the ex- 
citing prospect before her, she was able to take advantage 
of the opportunity. Perhaps it was the same excitement 
which threw Lady Laura off her balance The habit of 
self-repression was with her so strong that till now she 
had kept not only the above but more of the kind, to- 
gether with countless ruminations on the subject, fast 
locked within her own bosom — and even now could 
barely and with diffidence unbosom herself to Gwen, the 
easy one of the family. 

'' I said that Miss Adam taught me some things," she 
murmured. "She was a very curious woman, and I 
never could find out what she did not know, or know 
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about She seemed to think that I sometimes — mis- 
understood Beatrice." 

" Oh, you do, mother ; oftea" 

" And that she took up with outside people because of 
lack of sympathy at home." 

" She doesn't * Take up ' with me," said Gwen, frankly 
" but we get along well enough. I daresay Miss Adam 
was right : I wonder how she found it out, though." 

" They say * Spectators see the most of the game,' " re- 
joined Lady Laura, for once making an apposite remark, 
" but if it be so, I — I feel — I feel sorry for Beatrice." 

A wonderful admission ; Gwen owned it with a nod. 

'' Miss Adam seemed to hint that she would never have 
made a friend of Daisy Curie but for this," proceeded 
Lady Laura, tapping the table softly with her fingers ; " if 
it be so, and if this London visit could make a break, we 
might perhaps start on another tack ; that is to say, we 
might all try to be a little more forbearing and tolerant ; 
though to be sure, you, Gwen, no one could accuse you," 
and Lady Laura laughed, " of being anything but amiable, 
at any rate to your sisters ; you are tiresome with me 
occasionally — but, however, let that pass. Have you ever 
noticed anything of — any slackening of the intimacy be- 
tween those two, Beatrice and Daisy Curie ? " 

" I have heard Daisy very rude to Beatrice." 

" Have you indeed ? And did Beatrice — did she ever 
complain to you, or to Kitty, or to any one ? " 

Gwen shook her head. "You don't know her yet, 
mother ; she would cut off her right hand before she would 
say a word." 

"But that is nonsense," said Lady Laura, briskly. 
'* Beatrice is under no obligation to put up with — did you 
say rudeness ? " 

" Downright rudeness. Very disagreeable rudeness too. 
Daisy knows how to put her finger on a sore place. Well, 
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ril tell you, mother," perceiving she had raised expecta- 
tions, '*it was about that Major Everest Daisy took it 
into her head that we thought Major Everest admired 
Beatrice, and she did not like that Of course, it was 
nonsense. Of course none of us, not even Beatrice her- 
self, thought an}^hing of the kind ; so that if she had let 
it alone, she would soon have found that out ; but she 
will even now — even though it is so long ago — keep 
making little allusions and jokes that Beatrice can't 
stand" 
" I don't wonder ; what execrable taste ! " 
" Oh, Daisy doesn't go in for taste," said Gwen, laughing. 
" And you say Beatrice endures it, puts up with it ? " 
" Like a lamb — but I have seen the tears in her eyes." 
" Yet if / say a word against Mrs. Curie, she bristles 
all over ! Well," said Lady Laura, after a pause, during 
which each had meditated silently, *' I am glad to know 
this ; glad that there is some excuse, though it seems 
a strange one, for what otherwise would be unaccount- 
able. It is perversity, of course. Beatrice feels she has 
made a mistake ; smarts beneath it ; but is too proud to 
own it. Poor thing ! And as for that little upstart, after 
all the kindness she has met with from us, I — upon my 
word, I shall take a different line with her in future, and 
this London visit will be an excellent beginning." 

Gwen thought so too. The London visit would work 
miracles ; she glowed with delight whenever she thought 
of it, and if only Beatrice — " Just find out how she feels," 
was Lady Laura's final exhortation. 

Was any one likely to find out? Beatrice was only 
fearful of betraying her joy. No one could guess what 
the past fifteen months had been to her, for no one but 
herself knew what ingredients had gone to form that 
bitter cup. 

It was not merely that Everest had won her affection. 
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and put upon her the crowning mortification of showing 
it won unsought, but that he had laid claim to it for an- 
other while, at the very moment of doing so demonstrat- 
ing that other unworthy. 

She did not misjudge his interest in his friend's wife ; 
there was nothing to revolt her integrity in his straight- 
forward appeal for her sympathy and protection — but 
there was much to wound her heart Everest did not 
know Daisy as Beatrice knew her ; had no conception of 
the constant artifice and misrepresentation by which the 
former had gained an ascendency over the latter such as 
it was now gall and wormwood to think of — and it was 
not possible to open his eyes. Daisy's real character 
must remain to him a sealed book ; and she could fancy 
that if amongst the absorbing interests of his present 
life, his thoughts ever turned to the two whom he had 
sought at parting to unite by such a peculiar and almost 
sacred bond, they would dwell with tenderness upon an 
ideal scene. 

He would mentally behold in herself a watchful, power- 
ful, reliable sentinel, ever on duty — ^while all the softness, 
all the tenderness of his dream would be for the uncon- 
scious object of her care. 

Daisy had letters from the front of which she read aloud 
extracts — " The rest would not interest you, dear ". 

In reality there was no " Rest" worth speaking of, and 
not a missive but might have been handed intact round 
the neighbourhood ; but when Willie, who was proud of 
being able to say " Everest writes so and so," suggested 
"Show them Everest's letters," there was a little hesitation, 
and just sufficient show of rebuke for a tactless sugges- 
tion to make the husband laugh at his wife presently. 
" Those girls will fancy he writes pretty things to you. 
Why shouldn't they see for themselves what he says? 
He might have been writing to me.'* 
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She made some excuse, but she never showed the 
letters. 

And now that Daisy was secure of Beatrice, Beatrice 
began to weary her. There was no longer the necessity 
for putting forth effort, and feigning what she did not 
feel. Nothing, she now perceived, would estrange her 
friend, while yet there was — or did she fancy it? — an 
alteration in that friend's demeanour. It was not that 
Beatrice was not as studiously attentive and considerate 
as of yore ; it was not that there was any abatement 
of intercourse, or of intimacy ; but a new element had 
entered into these. Beatrice had been wont occasionally 
to ai^ue a point, or defend a position — she now rarely 
did either. She seemed to avoid controversy; and, if 
not ready with assent, took refuge in silence. Between 
intimates this timidity is out of place ; one should not 
mind giving battle. 

Again, there was — and here there could be no mistake 
— a cessation of those overflowing confidences which were 
still prized by Daisy Curie. They were not perhaps so 
precious as they had once been ; still, they gave a zest to 
tSte-d'tiUSy which without them gradually became dull. 

** And yet she will come ! " cried Daisy, at last. 

'^ And yet I must go ! " sighed Beatrice, about the same 
time. Often her hands clenched themselves together as 
she turned in at The Hollies' gate. 

But now to go away and forget it all ! To be among 
new scenes, new people, new thoughts ; and lull to sleep 
that vision of two people walking along side by side, the 
one shy, happy, elated — full of tremulous yet exquisite 
expectancy; the other miles away from her in spirit, 
and only cognisant of her presence as it affected a purpose 
in which she had neither gain nor loss. Oh, how could 
she, how could she have been such a fool ? 

And he to fill her gaping mouth with the sugar-plums 
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of cold approbation and praise ! He had heard she was 
" So good," " So generous," he could " Rely so implicitly " 
on her ; and relying, he had blurted out a silly secret, only 
worth preserving because it told against a silly woman. 

It all seemed so petty, so humiliating. The revelation 
of a crime would have hurt her less, had it startled her 
more. 

She would not be unjust to Everest. Clearly he was 
unaware of anything unusual in his voice or manner, and 
imagined that he was doing the right thing in a pro- 
foundly wise and delicate fashion, by thus taking a young 
lady of discernment and enlightenment into his confi- 
dence. 

He had the air of paying a compliment while praying 
for a favour ; he might almost have been a superior officer 
bestowing a high command upon a subordinate. The 
disgust of the whole thing ! 

* Disgust ' was the only word for it. And to this disgust 
she had been bound down for fifteen months without 
intermission or relief; the very clothes she had worn 
on that black day she had had to go on wearing; 
the very spot upon which the disclosure took place must 
be passed and passed again ; it was one long, ignomini- 
ous martyrdom. 

To pine in secret was the last thing my heroine was 
likely to do. The moment that she knew her love 
unsought, it was crushed and trampled down within her 
bosom, and that with so resolute a hand that it soon 
sank to insignificance — but not so the self-contempt 
which the discovery engendered. That could not so 
easily be disposed of; and that to her proud nature was 
almost harder to bear than grief or any softer emotion. 

Her solitary comfort lay in the fact that what had 
passed was unsuspected by all, and that Everest's name 
was never mentioned in connection with herself. 
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After a time, indeed, it ceased to be heard at all ; and 
it was just at this period that Miss Kenyon's invitation 
arrived, so that a more opportune moment could not 
have been chosen. Her heart literally leaped at the 
prospect. 

"Then why on earth did you not say so?" cried 
Gwen, joyfully. Gwen flew back to her mother radiant. 
She had been bidden to find out her sister's inclinations, 
and had anticipated a difficult task ; she found no task 
at all, and could scarce believe her senses. Even Lady 
Laura was satisfied for once, and undertook to announce 
the great event generally. 

" What will you say ? Will you say * My daughters 
are going to Town for the season ' ? " said Kitty, to the full 
as much excited as though going herself, and to be sure 
why not? For when once a hedge is broken through 
there is no piecing it together again, and she might be 
the next. Do put it grandly, mother. Don't just say 
they are going to stop with an old cousin." Lady Laura 
absolutely laughed at the anxious exhortation. 

Lady Laura was in the best of spirits, and the carriage 
was ordered early on the following afternoon. 

We need not accompany it on its rounds, but will 
content ourselves with stepping behind her ladyship into 
Daisy Curie's smart drawing-room, where the following 
took place: — 

" So they are going to Grosvenor Place ? " quoth Daisy, 
easily. Daisy was not to be daunted, and she might 
have lived in Grosvenor Place all her life. 

"A very nice part," continued she, stooping to pick 
up her visitor's cardcase, which had slid to the floor, 
" though it is not quite so central as Mayfair. We go 
to Dover Street. One does like to be in the middle of 
everything when one is only up for a few weeks. Willie 
and I always go to Brown V 
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"To Brown's?" ("Now, what is Brown's/' cogitated 
Lady Laura, swiftly.) She was not to be misled by a 
common-sounding name ; she recognised Daisy's inevit- 
able air when she considered a point scored. 

" Brown's ? Don't you know ? The smartest hotel in 
London. The Fitzhuberts always go there, and recom- 
mended it to us. You have heard me speak of the 
Fitzhuberts? Lady Fitzhubert is " 

" I am afraid I really must go ; " — her ladyship rose 
hastily, hoping to cut short the flow. (" When she gets 
on to the Fitzhuberts she really is insufferable," — men- 
tally), " Beatrice and Gwen are busy making arrangements, 
this being rather a sudden move ; but you will see them 
before they go, and if you have any commissions " 

" Oh, dear no, Lady Laura ; I do my own commissions. 
Thank you so much, all the same ; but of course we shall 
go up ourselves presently. We always ga I daresay 
we shall be there before Beatrice and Gwen return ; in- 
deed, I rather think " she paused 

" Good-bye — good-bye." 

'* Of course we shall look them up in Grosvenor Place ; 
tell them so. Or suppose you don't tell them," laughing ; 
" say nothing about it ; and, if we have time, we shall 
just walk in." 

But this was too much. Just walk in ? Walk in with- 
out invitation or ceremony to another person's house, 
and that person a total stranger, and a lady of position, 
and — and Aer relation ! . If a look could have annihilated 
the pert little creature at her side, the look upon Lady 
Laura Maynard's face would have done so now. *' I 
simply stared," recounted her ladyship, with slow unction. 
" It is very seldom that I do stare, but — ^yes, it was the 
proper occasion for that form of rebuke. No words could 
have administered one satisfactorily. She did feel it 
She changed colour beneath it. And I don't think — no, 
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I •don't think your cousin Augusta need fear that in- 
trusion." 

Gwen laughed. Beatrice looked particularly grave. 
" What is the matter ? Do you not approve ? " said her 
mother, turning to her. " Surely, Beatrice, you do not 
think, you cannot think it becoming or proper that, be- 
cause you happen to be guests in a house, your country 
neighbours are to be free of it, free to * Walk in,' as Mrs. 
Curie suggested ? " 

" I agree with you, mother, entirely." 

** Oh," said Lady Laura, mollified. 

'* But what is it then ? " demanded she, after a minute, 
" you look disturbed, uneasy " 

" I was only thinking " 

"Well?" 

" That — but perhaps I am wrong ; I hope I am ; 
I " 

" What is it, my dear, what is it ? " — impatiently. 

" She may not have meant what she said at the first ; 
she will carry it out to a certainty now." 

"Gwen," said her ladyship, Beatrice having left the 
room as she spoke. Gwen looked attentive. " Did that 
mean anything?" said Lady Laura, almost in a whisper. 

" Oh, I don't know," quoth Gwen, indifferently. 

We may now return to Miss Augusta Kenyon on her 
balcony, and she has not been there very long before the 
expected cab with luggage is seen heavily trundling to 
her door, when she hastily retreats withia 

Shall she descend to welcome the travellers in the 
hall ? She hesitates, feeling, despite her years and ex- 
perience, almost as nervous as the girls themselves. 

She crosses the room, passes through the open folding 
doors, and listens from the landing. 

Perhaps it would be kind to go down, but — ^no, she 
will wait where she is ; and accordingly the first sight the 
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two have of their hostess is thus described to their 
mother afterwards : ** Cousin Augusta met us at the top 
of the stairs. She kissed us both, and said Gwen was 
most like you at her age. You wanted to know what 
she herself is like ? She is very small, with no particular 
figure, but very smartly dressed. Her hair is quite grey, 
and she wears it like a French marquise. She makes up a 
little — at least Gwen says so, for I shouldn't have noticed 
it She has a rapid, pleasant way of talking, and seems 
very lively and good-humoured." 

" There, I really can't think of anything else to say 
about her ; " — and the writer, Beatrice, looked round for 
an inspiration ; but none was forthcoming, and indeed the 
above had only been penned by fits and starts, with 
intervals of meditation. *' Mother will say I have not 
told her much, but what is there to tell ? " added the 
speaker, after a pause; 

"Oh, nothing; let's get ready to go out," decided 
Gwen, promptly. 

Gwen was already emancipated, already casting off 
the husk of years ; even little Jane, bom and bred on the 
Maynard estate, who now appeared at the summons of 
the bell, looked a different Jane, and wore a knowing air. 
She was bringing forth new dresses from the wardrobe. 
"Let us be new all over," cried Beatrice, gaily. She 
meant more than met the ear. 

The morning passed delightfully. There can be no 
more agreeable feminine occupation than shopping on a 
bright May morning ; especially when one is being driven 
briskly in a nice little carriage, with companions all intent 
upon the same object In and out of Bond Street, Regent 
Street, and Piccadilly trotted Miss Kenyon's brown 
cobs — " They are kept for this kind of work," explained 
she — and orders were given and appointments made at a 
rate of speed bewildering to the country girls. 
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** It is no use putting off/* quoth Miss Kenyon, cheer- 
fully ; •* you want the things at once ; you want them to 
wear now ; and if we do not make that clearly understood, 
your parcels will be arriving when your luggage is in the 
hall ready to go back to Maynard Towers. Besides, 
we shall have other things to occupy us directly," added 
she. 

She had not waited till now to leave her cards abou£, 
and within a few days all three were plunged into what 
seemed to Beatrice and Gwendoline Maynard a vortex of 
dissipation. 

'It was in reality a mild vortex ; it would have made 
votaries of the gay world smile in pure contempt ; but it 
had a curious and almost pathetic effect upon the two 
with whom we are concerned. 

They felt themselves other beings ; they revelled in the 
feeling. It mattered not where they went or what they 
did, all scenes wore the same festal air for them ; for all 
they decked themselves alike ; and for years afterwards the 
sound of a barrel-organ pla)dng a tune that recalled those 
summer days sent a thrill through their bosoms. 

*' You are so easily pleased," said Miss Kenyon, kindly. 
They told each other that it was she who knew how to 
please them. 

By instinct she seemed to divine what attracted the one 
and repelled the other. Occasionally, Beatrice would be 
indifferent and pre-occupied, while Gwen was enjoying 
herself to the top of her bent ; a whisper in the ear of the 
former. She would start. How in the world did cousin 
Augusta know ? A little bird told cousin Augusta ; and 
there was the carriage outside, why should it be wasted, 
why should not Beatrice take it and go where she would ? 
" Gwen and I will go home in a hansom by-and-by, but 
we don't want to go yet," the speaker would add easily. 
At another time it would be Gwen who was yawning, while 
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Beatrice was eager and amused How lucky, there was 
that nice young Mrs. Cazenove looking about for some 

one to take to her bazaar ; would not Gwen ? Whereat 

Gwen would perk up on the instant, and come home later 
full of the bazaar. 

The simple girls had. never known any one so quick, 
so thoughtful. She reminded them, they told each other, 
of that odd little Miss Adam, their mother's quondam 
companion, who could not of course perform those same 
gracious, tactful, little feats, but who had always seemed 
to see when they might have been done by others. "It 
would never do to say so, but she does remind me of Miss 
Adam sometimes," said Gwen.' 

" I know what you mean," replied her sister. 

" They are as unlike as they can be," continued Gwen, 
" but I should not wonder if Miss Adam modelled herself 
on cousin Augusta. Of course Miss Adam had a mincing 
voice ; the only thing I did not care for in her was her 
voice, it always sounded artificial." 

"It could be wonderfully sweet. But you are right ; 
she was like all those sort of people, afraid to be herself; 
she had to try for a finer accent than she was born to. 
Still, I liked her," said Beatrice, musing. 

" Oh, so did I — till she said she was going. I did not 
like her doing that; and when cousin Augusta was 
talking her over with me she said, too, that it was not 
fair — not * Honourable ' was the word she used — to come 
to us and appear pleased with us, and pretend to settle 
down, and then throw us over all in a moment I Cousin 
Augusta said she ought to have known her own mind 
before accepting the situation." 

" I hope you were careful. Remember Miss Adam 
was her proUg^eJ^ 

" Well, I wasn't very," owned Gwen. " But if I wasn't, 
she wasn't either; we banged poor Miss Adam about 
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between us, and both agreed we never wanted to see 
her face again/' 

" I should not have said that And I don't feel it," 
added Beatrice, after a pause. '* Because we did not 
happen to suit her '^ 

•'Oh, you think it was that?" 

'' I can't help thinking so, and that she put it upon the 
climate. She did have a bad cold — but she was not the 
woman to give in to a cold. I think she got moped ; 
and of course ours is not a lively house " 

" We needn't bother about her now, at all events ; she 
was nice enough while she lasted, and now she's gone." 
On which the conversation turned to other topics of 
more interest to both. 

There were new acquaintances and new prospects to 
be discussed ; new clothes to be tried on ; new notes to 
be written ; and if Beatrice were not quite so entirely 
engrossed with these as was her more volatile and heart- 
whole sister, she was not only ready but anxious to let 
them do their work. 

One day she had a slight shock. It was but a slight 
one ; still, she could not see a certain smart little appari- 
tion disappear within a doorway before which their own 
carriage was about to draw up, without a faint sensation 
of disagreeable surprise. " Do we particularly want to 
immure ourselves in a picture-galleiy this afternoon?" 
asked she, quickly. " I know you are only doing it for 
us," addressing her cousin, ** and it is such a lovely after- 
noon it seems a shame '* 

" So it does," said Miss Kenyon. " Stop a moment," 
— to the footman who had alighted to throw open the 
carriage door. " Suppose we let the pictures wait for a 
wet day ? " — she turned to the girls ; and something else 
was arranged. 

" That was because you saw Daisy Curie go in there ? " 
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said Gwen to her sister presently, the two being alone 
for a few minutes. " I saw her, too ; but I should not 
have known how to get out of it as you did. Besides, 
I don't know that I should have minded." 

" And I don't know that I ought to have minded — 
but I did." 

So Daisy was in London, and might be upon her at any 
moment? It was as if a black shadow had crossed 
Beatrice's path, and throughout the remainder of the 
day it haunted her. 

As nothing further happened however, and as no 
more of the shadow was seen for the next twenty-four 
hours, she was beginning to forget, when just as the 
ladies were returned from a long afternoon's outing, 
and were examining the usual array of notes and cards 
in the hall, there was a bustle in the porch, and a voice 
familiar to the ears of two of the party was heard inquir- 
ing if Miss Maynard were at home ? 

Miss Maynard herself walked forward to greet the 
inquirer, and presented Mrs. Curie to her hostess with 
what grace she could. 

And if there had been only Mrs. Curie, Daisy might 
have passed muster fairly well. She had no right to 
come ; no warrant for thrusting herself into an unknown 
house ; still, the intrusion might have been condoned if 
the offender had not, as though to accentuate her lack 
of breeding, brought with her a friend, which friend she 
in her turn introduced all round. Miss Connie Gibbs 
had to have her name three times repeated ere it seemed 
that Miss Gibbs and Mrs. Curie were satisfied it had 
been heard often enough. If Lady Laura had been by 1 

Miss Kenyon, however, was not Lady Laura, and the 
party marched upstairs to all appearance harmoniously. 

But what a Miss Gibbs this was I 

She towered behind her diminutive friend, her air be* 

14 
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tokening that but for the exigencies of custom she would 
have walked in front; and as though to intimate that 
height was no object with her she had increased that which 
nature had already bestowed by a hat of extravagant pro- 
portions, whose bows and feathers all pointed upwards. 

" Yet it is not that," thought Beatrice Maynard, who 
was, as we know, herself tall, elegantly tall, and carried 
her inches gracefully. There was something masterful and 
aggressive about the stature of the newcomer which seemed 
to say " I am here, and you cannot get rid of me " — ^there 
was a determination to be noticed — a "Don't try to 
escape, for I am stronger than you," in the rustle of the 
skirts — there was, what was there not ? Despite herself 
Miss Ma3niard was compelled to attend to her friend's 
friend, and leave Daisy to the other two. 

Perhaps this was as well ; she did not wish to talk to 
Daisy, and might have esteemed Miss Gibbs a refuge had 
Miss Gibbs been any other kind of Miss Gibbs. But that 
hard, rasping voice, and vulgar, confident air ! What a 
mistake to bring such an appendage, added to the mis- 
take of calling at all I 

"We are staying at the same hotel," explained the 
young lady ; " and as this is my first visit to London, I 
am just making Daisy Curie take me everywhere. She 
knows London — I know Paris. Not that she doesn't 
know Paris, too," — with a little laugh. " Do you know 
Paris, Miss Maynard?" 

Miss Maynard had been in Paris once — ^years ago, 
when she was a little girl. 

" Oh, I say," Miss Connie Gibbs laughed anew at this. 
" What an idea now ! Why, then, you don't know Paris 
at all 1 I thought every one knew Paris. It is ever so 
much finer a city than London," — with a superior tilt of 
her chin. " Though I daresay you don't believe me ? " 
added she, not receiving the expected disclaimer. 
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Miss Maynard, however, gravely assented ; she had 
heard Paris much admired ; for herself she could barely 
remember it, 

"Then why don't you go again?" demanded her interlo- 
cutor, briskly. " Fancy we Califomians teaching you over 
here to go about Europe ! We think nothing of going 
backwards and forwards ; but I daresay you have never 
been across the pond in your life ? I used to go home for 
the holidays twice a year, when I was at school in Paris/* 

** What is that you are saying about Paris ? " broke in 
Daisy's shrill accents at this — broke in rather quickly 
and nervously, Beatrice thought. " That girl never has 
Paris out of her mouth," exclaimed she, for the benefit of 
the rest. ** She doesn't think much of anything we can 
do over here as compared to it. Now, Connie, you know 
you don't ; you are une vraie Paristenne** — ^playfully. 

" Well, I don't deny that I am " but ere the speaker 

who had bridled, and was about to continue the interest- 
ing dialogue, could proceed further, Miss Kenyon, who 
had been regarding her keenly for the moment, rose and 
suggested a change of seats. 

" As I am the only person who knows dear, delightful 
Paris as it ought to be known, suppose you come and talk 
to your friend, Beatrice, and let me exchange reminis- 
cences with Miss Gibbs ? And how hot it is in here ; 
Miss Gibbs, suppose we step outside ? " — and she led the 
way to the cooler balcony, — " we shall be out of range of 
the other voices, too. Now do tell me," proceeded Miss 
Kenyon, with her blandest air, " I heard you say you were 
at school ? " 

" In Paris. In a convent school, the best going. My 
father wouldn't have any second-bests for me. We don't 
hold with second-bests in California, where I come from." 

" So wise of him. And convent schools are a perfect 
boon to— did you say Mrs. Curie was ? — oh, I thought, I 
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b^ your pardon, but so many girls are educated abroad 
now. I fancy I heard you say she " 

'' I didn't say so, but — ^well, she was. That was where 
we first met, she and I. There were girls from all over 
the world at that school. Any one who could pay — but 
my, you had to pay ! " 

" Very expensive, was it ? " 

" You may believe so. But we didn't mind. My father 
said I was to have the best slap-up education that could 
be got, let it cost what it might." 

" He set a high value upon education ; so wise of him. 
He had not perhaps had the benefit himself " 

'' Oh, he had had none at all. What did it matter ? 
He made his pile just as fast or faster than if he had 
wasted his time fooling round schools. That wouldn't 
have done him any good." 

" So he stayed at home, and sent you to Paris. Per- 
haps Mrs. Curie's father " 

"Daisy's father? Guess he hadn't much to do with 
it." A short, irrepressible laugh ; something seemed to 
amuse Miss Connie Gibbs in the idea 

" Perhaps her mother ? " 

" Her mother was dead ages before she was born." 

"My dear Miss Gibbs! But you Americans are so 
droll. So you and Mrs. Curie have kept up your girlish 
friendship ? " 

"Can't exactly say that But I hadn't forgotten 
Daisy ; though it's a great deal longer than it is civil to 
either of us to say since we met — till the other day. 
We said * Good-bye ' when she married ; she married 
right away from the school; and though I stayed on 
another two years, she never came near us again. I 
stayed because I didn't want to go home; and I'm 
younger than Daisy, besides." 

And you only met the other day ? " 
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**Ran across each other in the street So now I am 
located with her, and she has got to look after me. I'm 
going down to the country with them presently, too." 

" Are you indeed ? How nice ! " 

" So now I see it all," said Miss Augusta Kenyon to 
herself, and she detained her visitor no longer. 

" Oh, cousin Augusta, we are so sorry. It was such a 
pity we were caught like that If we had only been out, 
or had had time to stop their coming in, or — or anything. 
It was too bad of Daisy," cried Gwen, as soon as it was 
safe to speak. " Daisy herself is bad enough, but that 
dreadful girl!" 

" With her dreadful voice ! " from Beatrice. 

" And the way she ordered Daisy about — Daisy, who 
is always the one herself to order others ! It was such a 
scene, such an exhibition, we were so ashamed of it," 
panted Gwen, breathless with pent-up ire. 

"And you were so good," said Beatrice, taking her 
cousin's hand. 

But Miss Kenyon made light of the whole affair. 
Everybody, she protested, had some tiresome people 
among their acquaintances ; and those tiresome people 
invariably turned up when least wanted ; and Mrs. Curie 
was really very pretty and faultlessly dressed. She 
seemed amusing too ; while her friend, oh, she was very 
amusing indeed. She fancied Mrs. Curie was a little 
afraid of what such a very unsophisticated young lady 
might say — had they happened to notice that ? 

Dear, no ; Gwen thought Daisy was rather proud of 
her grenadier; at any rate, she reiterated again and 
again what she was doing for Miss Gibbs, and how 
anxious she was that Miss Gibbs should enjoy herself. 

"Oh, it may have been only my fancy," said Miss 
Kenyon. 
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She did not look at Beatrice as she spoke, or she 
might have seen her fancy reflected in the latter's face. 

From the beginning of the visit Beatrice had perceived 
that Daisy was on tenter-hooks; that, despite her as- 
sumed gaiety and vivacity, she was nervous, distrait, 
watchful ; and that her eyes kept wandering round to 
where Miss Gibbs sat 

Once or twice she lost the thread of her own remark, 
while trying to catch what Miss Gibbs was saying ; while 
on one occasion, already narrated, she resolutely struck 
in and checked Miss Gibbs, who was merely running 
on somewhat effusively about her school-days. 

Quite certainly, cousin Augusta had shown herself a 
keen observer in detecting that Miss Gibbs's sponsor was 
not alt<^ether easy as to the impression so very out- 
spoken a young person might produce — but little did 
cousin Augusta dream what Daisy had to fear. 
- ** And yet nothing may come of it," said Beatrice to 
herself, and she shook off an unpleasant impression, and 
ran lightly upstairs to her bedroom. 

She was lighter of foot and of heart than she used to 
be. Her past sorrow, a very real and humbling sorrow, 
had not been without its lesson, and upon so sincere and 
upright a nature a lesson would never be thrown away. 
All through those weary, uneventful months her character 
had been steadily growing, its better qualities deepening 
and strengthening, all that marred its beauty and de- 
tracted from its value diminishing. In brief, trouble, 
which either draws out the best or the worst of the 
human heart, had been divinely blessed to the poor girl, 
and though it is not all at once that shortcomings can 
be amended and bad habits overcome, even the purblind 
Lady Laura, as we know, perceived that her daughter 
struggled with herself. 

Such a struggle merits extraneous aid, and this having 
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been forthcoming — and that just when needed most — 
behold Beatrice, the lofty and sedate, running upstairs 
now ! A fig for Daisy Curie and her crankums ! Daisy 
was clever enough to manage her own affairs ; and as for 
that brave idea of Everest's, it had worried her enough, 
and she now bid it begone. 

Of course she would keep her promise — ^though the man 
had no business to have exacted the promise, and though 
he had probably forgotten all about it by this time ; but 
if Daisy Curie chose to take Miss Connie Gibbs about 
with her, and Miss Connie Gibbs chose to tell tales, and 
Mr. and Mrs. William Curie chose to vanish from the 
neighbourhood of Maynard Towers, this sequence of 
events would have nothing to do with a certain person 
who had agreed to " Stand by " another certain person 
under certain conditions. 

Heigho ! this call of Daisy's was rather amusing. " I 
didn't mind Miss Gibbs at all," quoth she airily to Gwen ; 
"I was quite entertained by her, though I looked so 
solemn. I looked solemn because of cousin Augusta ; 
but you heard what she said : she didn't care, so why 
should we ? Daisy's plebeian friends are nothing to us." 

" So we are shaking off the * Daisy yoke ' — the ' Daisy 
Chain' I ought to say," retorted Gwen, with what was 
quite a spark of wit for her ; whereat both girls laughed 
together, Gwen feeling more at home with her sister than 
she had ever done before. There had been a time when 
she would not have dared to jest about the "Daisy Chain". 
" If I were you I should stop wearing those daisies in your 
frock, then," proceeded she ; " discard your badge, and I 
shall believe " 

"What?" 

" that you have done with her." 

Beatrice took a pair of scissors, and snipped off the 
daisies. 
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As she did so she also bade a mental farewell to a little 
bunch of crumpled and withered holly which was still 
lying somewhere in a hidden nook at home, and which 
had been kept, she hardly knew why. 

It should be destroyed directly she returned. Times 
were changed ; life was beginning anew ; and now if 
Houston Everest were to come back from the war and 
expect a renewal of conferences and confidences, he would 
find himself much mistaken, very much mistaken indeed. 

The next afternoon she met Everest in Piccadilly. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

"HA I YOU SCAPEGRACE I" 

He was looking into a shop window, and the ladies who 
came on foot might have tripped past unnoticed, but 
that he turned just in time to confront them ; and, to 
take our readers into confidence, all concerned experi- 
enced something of the same feeling, a wish that he had 
not done so. 

To stop and speak was of course unavoidable ; but 
the surprise of Beatrice and Gwendoline Maynard may 
be imagined when in conjunction with their mutual 
exclamation of " Major Everest ! " a cheerful " Ha ! You 
scapegrace ! " issued from the lips of their chaperon, and 
it was with her that the so-called ''Scapegrace" first 
shook hands. 

" Turned up like the proverbial bad penny," proceeded 
Miss Kcnyon, gaily. "I saw you were on your way 
home, and thought a dutiful nephew might have paid 
his respects to an affectionate aunt on landing; but 
apparently the dutiful nephew thought otherwise. So 
you know these young ladies?" 

They in their turn were regarding the speaker with 
amazement. It was true that they had never spoken 
to her of Everest, Beatrice from reserve, Gwen from 
sheer forgetfulness ; still, it seemed odd that the rela- 
tionship should never have been discovered until this 
moment, when it proved useful to one at least of the 
group. Beatrice could not so entirely rid herself of all 
past recollections as not to have betrayed some emotion, 
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however slight, in her countenance, but for this timely 
intervention. 

" Well, and so you have had a real honest wound this 
time," continued the elder lady, in tones of approbation ; 
" and here you are, none the worse for it apparently ; 
though now I look at you — my dear Houston/' suddenly, 
" I do hope you have not been really bad, have you ? " — ^in 
altered accents. " No one wrote, you know ; and though 
I saw your wound mentioned in the papers " 

" It was not worth writing about," said_ he, quickly. 
*' It was bad luck, but I should have got over it all right 
if it had not been for — however, you can hear the rest 
any time. We only landed yesterday, and of course I 
was coming to look you up ; I have got your last letter 
here," patting his breast pocket, "and — and, it was 
awfully good of you to write so often, and to send those 
things." 

" They reached you, did they ? Now, come back with 
us ; come back to luncheon ; we are on our way home, 
and we can't stand talking here blocking up the way." 

Major Everest was however engaged for luncheon. 

" Dine with us then," said his aunt, promptly. As she 
spoke she looked at him with a roguish, significant eye, 
and he understood that he had to go. 

" Eight o'clock, and be punctual. We had been going 
to a charity concert, but charity begins at home, and 
anyhow I am thankful to be off it. These endless 
charity affairs get upon one's nerves ; " nodded the lively 
lady, suffering herself to be impelled onwards by the 
passing stream. 

Barely however had she taken a few steps, than 
" Just wait one moment for me," cried she to her young 
companions, and was back by her nephew's side, ere 
he had sufficiently collected himself to do more than 
mechanically move in the opposite directioa * Houston, 
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one word. Let bygones be bygones. We parted in 
anger, but that old story is forgotten and forgiven, is it 
not? Dear Houston," she laid her hand on his arm, 
and looked into his face with wistful tenderness, "when 
I saw you just now, and seemed so heartless, it was 
because — because " 

" All right, my dear aunt, I understand." 

" I could not trust myself to be natural. I am so glad, 
so thankful. And dear fellow, my home, you know, is 
always yours ; and directly the girls go " 

" Don't turn them out for me." 

"But why not? However, we can talk over that 
presently. Only I wanted just to say that of course 
they know nothing, absolutely nothing of that mad 
prank of mine — it has caused me vexation enough, and 
you won't ^? " 

He smiled, laughed ; and she returned to the waiting 
pair. 

Our readers now know who Miss Adam was. Perhaps 
they have suspected all along; have seen through the 
thin veil which we endeavoured to throw over her person- 
ality; and are scouting the idea that she could have 
evaded recognition long before this at the hands of the 
two beneath her roof? 

But we would suggest in the first place how difficult 
it is to eradicate an idea once implanted in the human 
breast. Lady Laura Maynard's cousin was a distinct and 
thoroughly well-defined personage in the family imagina- 
tion. She was obviously a woman of world-wide experi- 
ence, and an oracle on many points considered by Lady 
Laura to be of first-rate importance. This oracle had 
recommended a humble lady-companion — and there was 
nothing about Miss Adam to create any suspicion of her 
being anything but Miss Adam: People do not study 
attentively the features of unpretending middle-aged 
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individuals, whose looks are nobody's business ; and the 
impression left by such a one when she vanishes from 
the scene is quickly wiped out. 

Had the Maynards met Miss Adam a year and a half 
later, as they were accustomed to behold her at Maynard 
Towers, in her flat cap or close bonnet, with the brown 
ringlets shaking on either cheek, with shawl and mittens, 
and— crucial test — without certain teeth, whose re-appear- 
ance altered her face even more than the abandonment of 
the ringlets — they would without doubt have recognised 
her ; but had they been asked to describe what she was 
like without seeing her, they would have been unable with 
any accuracy to do so — and we know that a vague, 
indefinite something about their handsome, sprightly, 
important cousin, which recalled her lowly protigie^ was 
felt to be so absurd by both Beatrice and Gwen that 
they laughed together over the odd coincidence. 

" It is the way she throws about her hands," said Gwen 
one day ; but yet that very " Way " hardly seemed the same, 
when one pair of hands, white and plump, flashed with 
gems — while the other was protected from cold and prob- 
lematical chilUains by mittens which extended half-way 
down the fingers. 

Miss Kenyon's knowledge of themselves and of their 
home was easily accounted for, and accordingly she did 
not attempt to disguise it. 

" Your mother has always written about you all quite 
frankly," she said. 

" Oh, we know she pours out to you," laughed Gwen. 

"And she has always been so kindly urgent that I 
should visit Maynard Towers," observed their cousin, once. 
She could not resist saying it, and looking hard to see if 
the remark produced any unusual result. 

It did not ; they only returned straightforward glances, 
and Beatrice said earnestly, "I hope you will come"; 
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adding after a pause, '' we should be so glad to have you, 
now that we know you, cousin Augusta ". 

" All the same, I have done you an ill turn," said cousin 
Augusta to herself with a sigh. 

She had meant so well, and bungled her good inten- 
tions so badly. There is no need to make a further 
mystery of what these were. Miss Kenyon was rich, 
and disposed to make her nephew Houston Everest 
her heir ; but she desired him to marry, and rumour said 
that he was a determined bachelor, who when he sought 
female society confined his attentions to married women. 

This was bad, but worse was to follow ; for recently a 
specific report had reached her ear of his being entangled 
in the charms of Daisy Curie. 

We know how much this intimacy had been exagger- 
ated and misinterpreted ; but Miss Kenyon, who was 
aware of Daisy's antecedents and had no great faith in 
her respectability, was alarmed and indignant Could 
she do nothing to put a stop to the affair ? Everest was 
not a man to brook interference, least of all if it pro- 
ceeded from a relation upon whom he was in a manner 
dependent The very fact that he owed much to her 
would make his pride up in arms if she attempted re- 
monstrance, while authority was of course out of the 
question. 

To tell him what she knew of the Curies' former 
history, moreover, would avail nothing — since he would 
probably disbelieve it unless supported by proof ; added 
to which, there was the chance of his not caring, even 
supposing he did believe. 

She was at her wits' end, helpless and powerless; 
when a note was received one day from the unmanage- 
able object of her solicitude, whose postmark was familiar 
— and all at once an idea suggested itself. 

Three Maynard girls. Three to choose from. And 
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by their mother's description, they must be as different 
in disposition as in appearance ; while certainly, yes 
certainly, there must be good looks and good qualities 
somewhere among the three. Surely this was Houston's 
chance ? 

And now, if she had only let the chance alone ! But 
she had burned to have a finger in the pie, and Lady 
Laura's desire to have a resident lady-companion selected 
and despatched to Maynard Towers, arriving as it did at 
the critical moment, seemed to point the way with an 
unmistakable finger. 

" And but for me and my folly all might have gone 
well," lamented she, now. " He was taken with Beatrice. 
He could not help being so; she is a noble creature, 
ignobly fettered and bound by the restrictions of a life 
that is too small and narrow for her. She would expand 
like a flower in the sun, were she able to emerge from it, 
and have the free use of her abilities and energies. She 
would do more than make Houston happy ; she would 
elevate him, raise him to her own level. Dear Hous- 
ton is as good as he knows how to be; but the best 
that is in him has never been drawn out ; for hitherto he 
has been as unfortunate in his way as Beatrice in hers. 
He has been neglected ; she has been overdone with 
care and supervision.',' 

A pause ; then, " Beatrice longs to be loved, and no 
one in her own home has the capacity for affection she 
needs and merits. They do not appreciate her; do 
not see into the depths which lie below that crust of 
gravity and reserve ; they think her ill-tempered — and it 
is true that she has not Gwen's easy amiability nor Kitty's 
childish gaiety ; but she has qualities far, far surpassing 
theirs, and infinitely desirable in a wife for such a man 
as Houston. Dear Houston ! I would not say a word 
against him, but he does need some otie to lean upon, to 
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consult with, to help him in forming judgments and adopt- 
ing resolutions. He lacks decision of character. When 
not intent on his military duties he lets himself drift — and 
some day he will drift into waters too deep for him. The 
only salvation for such a man is in an honest, disinterested 
attachment for a good woman, a woman who would not 
only inspire but retain it. ... If Houston could love 
Beatrice now, he would end by worshipping her. She 
would create in his bosom a feeling which does not now 
exist. . . . She — but what is the use of all this castle- 
building?" — suddenly the dreamer who had been lost in 
the above reverie drew an impatient sigh, and rose from 
the low seat into which she had sunk. 

" What is the use ? I have known this for long ; I saw 
it directly I saw the two together, and read that in 
her face which — ah, how long it is since I felt what 
Beatrice Maynard felt that day at Maynard Towers ! 
She was unconscious of it herself, the first faint stirrings 
of that ' Breath divine ' upon the placid surface of the 
virgin soul — pah ! how sentimental I grow ! — and yet is 
there anything, can there be anything like it on earth? 
I doubt if even the full flood of an absorbing passion 
irradiating all things seen and unseen is more exquisite 
than that tiny dawning shaft of light, which sends its 
first shiver through the veins. ... It did through hers ; 
Beatrice felt it, and did not know it that day. . . . Still 
more, afterwards. I could always tell when she had met 
him ; she was glowing, animated, lifted above every petty 
annoyance and unpleasantness. Her mother might say • 
what she chose, and there would be no sharp response, 
no vexed brow. How blind they all were ! The only 
person who saw, and she but dimly and from jealousy, 
was Peggy the street girl. Mrs. William Curie exerted 
herself in consequence ; and that poor infatuated nephew 
of mine — it makes me hot and cold to think of it — in- 
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stead of seeing through the woman and shaking himself 
free of her, deliberately played into her hands, aided and 
abetted by his idiot of an aunt. . . . Heigho I How 
wise we are when a thing is done and can't be undone/' 
moralised Miss Kenyon, walking up and down the room ; 
" we see our mistakes and blunders, and set to work to 
commit them carefully over again! What else did I 
invite Houston here for ? I could have waited ; and it 
would have been better to have waited to see him in this 
house. Beatrice has cooled towards him. She under- 
stood his departure ; and, true to herself, accepted 
all that it meant. Some pain and disappointment she 
must have felt, — ^3^t how perfectly she concealed it ; not 
a breath of suspicion was aroused. All was at an end 
for her ; and how long or how short a time it took to 
forget, no one will ever know — ^but that she has forgotten 
or at least overcome remembrance, and is now another 
creature all the better for a dearly-bought experience, 
is very plain. Why should I try to disturb her peace, 
and rekindle the dead spark ? " 

" Well, I couldn't help it, I had to ask the man," quoth 
Miss Kenyon, petulantly. ''One can't be odd and un- 
natural just because one happens to be au fait with a 
certain untoward little episode. They need not meet 
often ; and if Houston has any sense, he will keep out 
of our way for a bit Of course he will ; he is not over 
anxious to come as it is ; and if there are no future en- 
gagements made, and he has only a general invitation to 
the house, the girls' visit will be over, and they will have 
seen him once or twice, and there will be an end of it" 
So saying she rang for her maid, and proceeded to dress 
for dinner. 

" Here you are. Good boy to be punctual. No one 
is down but me. Now what do you think of this ? " said 
Everest's hostess, glancing round complacently, as he 
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was announced into her sumptuous drawing-room, 
"rather grand, is it not? I am still foolish enough — 
though why foolish ? — call it practical and sensible 
enough to enjoy living in a fine house, and being able to 
welcome my nephew to it. My dear Houston, I hope 
you are as pleased as I that your old aunt's wanderings 
are over, and that henceforth she is to be known as a 
respectable and fairly stationary citizen of — no, that 
doesn't round off well, say as a Londoner pure and 
simple." 

" You will make a very good Londoner," said he. 

" One does like to have rest for the sole of one's foot 
in one's old age, Houstoa" 

" Old age ? " He looked at her humorously. 

"Well, flatterer?" 

" Nothing will ever make you old, my dear aunt" 

" Not even a wig and mittens ? But, hush ! " — putting 
her finger to her lips. "We must not begin on that; 
they will come in directly ; let us talk about the house." 

" It is a splendid house." 

" Is it not ? And though I always knew I was to have 
it, one could never tell when ; for my poor old cousin having 
lived so long, there seemed no reason why he should not 
go on living. I suppose you too appreciate having a 
roof over your head once more ? " 

" Oh, we had roofs of a sort — occasionally. I must say 
I liked the sky better." 

" At night ? To sleep under ? " 

"Nothing like it," said he, readily. "A tent is a 
beastly stuffy affair ; and there is something in the air out 
there that makes you sleep like a top, especially after a 
long day's march " 

" Come in, my dears, here is a soldier already longing 
to be back upon the march ! " cried Miss Kenyon, as the 
door opened to admit the sisters at this moment ; and 

15 
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though the words and the merry look that accompanied 
them seemed only an easy method of including the new- 
comers in a conversation already started, they were not 
uttered without design. ** Somehow, whatever one hears 
from others, and whatever one reads in the papers, it all 
sounds quite different when you have your own man 
home, and he tells you what happened to himself," pro- 
ceeded she. "So now is your opportunity, Houston. 
You will never be made so much of again as you will to- 
night by us three. When we have wrung you dry " 

** You will throw me aside like a sucked orange ? " 

"Just so. A very apposite simile." 

He was given to understand however that he was not 
yet sucked ; and as the little party descended to the dining- 
room, and seated themselves round a table fragrant with 
fresh flowers, and luminous with gleaming silver, he could 
not but own a pleasant sensation in being thus welcomed 
and feasted. 

A man is seldom better company than when drawn out 
and encouraged by an audience of women. He may then 
be as egoistic and bombastic as he chooses — not that he 
is so, for oftener he is singularly modest — but he has a 
free hand ; he does not ffcel himself under the necessity of 
be-littling every event and episode in which he has taken 
part, as he would were others of his own sex present 

He can relate things as they happened, and throw in 
touches, small personal touches, which are eagerly drunk 
in by the sympathetic feminine ear ; and if only he will 
own to a sense of weakness or of loneliness, how utterably 
soft and compassionate is every eye. 

The wily fellow knows this, and trades upon it. Be 
sure that he does not confess to having opened his packet 
of tobacco before his letters, when the mail came in ; or 
that he waited to peruse the latter till he had had his 
dinner. As to these trifling details he is silent, and the fair 
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devotees can go on worshipping in peace. Houston 
Everest had expressed a very real dislike to and contempt 
for the pose of a hero when conscious of its being a 
mockery, — but since going out to South Africa for the 
second time, fortune had so far befriended him that if 
Daisy Curie were now to brand him by the term which 
had once been so odious, it would have been considerably 
less inapplicable. 

He had seen some hard fighting, and much of the tug 
and strain of war ; he had been mentioned in despatches ; 
and the wound which he had received was serious enough 
to make it doubtful whether he would ever be able to 
command his regiment, the ultima thule of his ambition. 

Ride a horse he certainly could not at the present time ; 
and should it prove that this difficulty was not to be 
surmounted, farewell to all military advancement The 
outlook was gloomy enough to warrant any amount of 
womanly sympathy ; and though that, the actual point on 
which the poor fellow stood in need of it, was kept rigidly 
out of sight, he was human enough to feel that the little 
furore about him was no longer laughable. In short, 
Everest enjoyed himself, and a tranquil sense of well-being 
stole into his bosom as the hours passed. 

It was good to be home ; good to have this sort of home 
to come to ; his aunt was no longer in his eyes a meddle- 
some tale-bearer with malicious propensities ; neither was 
she an annoying old maid with a turn for making herself 
ridiculous ; she was an exalted personz^e who had a right 
to dally with eccentricity as she chose, but she — and so 
much the better — had apparently repented of her whim, 
and would not repeat it. 

How charming she looked at the head of her table — 
richly dressed, gracious, tactful, beneficent Old lace 
and diamonds become grey hair; and the roses that 
surmounted the latter were not more delicately pink 

IS* 
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than were the smooth, soft cheeks in which the wrinkles 
were but faint as yet 

Everest's heart warmed to his aunt ; that morning he 
had thought of her with a certain hesitation. 

True, she had been his faithful correspondent and 
benefactress while at the front — but one can feel a sense 
of obligation without any glow of affection ; and the glow 
on the present occasion was missing, or rather had been 
missing till contact struck as it were the spark. 

As for the young ladies, they were very nice indeed. 
** What girls are like our English girls ? "—cried he in his 
heart, wondering and delighted with their grace, their 
beauty, the music of their voices and laughter. 

Beatrice wore a robe of shining gauze, beneath which 
there gleamed folds of satin ; he looked at it with a 
strange kind of pleasure in its perfection, and when by 
accident he trod upon it, almost cursed himself. 

A clumsy brute — ^but how little she seemed to mind ; 
the fragile thing was tossed out of his way as though it, 
not he, were the offender. 

Was Beatrice herself altered ? He had no very clear 
recollection of the former bearer of the name, except 
that she was, in common phrase, " A good sort," and that 
he had always felt at home with her. Had they not 
been rather friends at one time ? Of course. And con- 
fidential? Of course. But now they met on quite 
another footing ; and there were no references to Somer- 
setshire walks and talks, not the faintest gleam of intelli- 
gence in her eye. 

This was all to the good ; he disliked mysterious 
affinities and that kind of thing ; and as he sat by him- 
self luxuriously sipping his claret, after the ladies had 
left the room, he meditated with tranquil satisfaction on 
the turn events had taken. 

''It was all uncommonly disagreeable and explosive 
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when I went out," thought he. " That nonsense of aunt 
Emmie's might have turned out much worse than it did. 
Ton my word, I thought I was leaving a mine behind 
me, that might be fired at any moment ; and I was 
thankful to get off and out of the way. That's the thing to 
do," — selecting a dry biscuit, and leaning back to munch 
and sip. " Never mix yourself up in an imbroglio, if you 
can help it. Bolt. Bolt, and come back when the sky 
is clear. Daisy is perfectly competent to manage her own 
affairs, clever little puss that she is ; and I suspect I was 
a bit of an ass to worry myself about them. It all came 
of my being out of sorts down there ; and of course the 
Curies were most awfully good to me ; but if I had had 
any sense, I should have seen that the best thing I could 
do for them in return was to hold my tongue. Confound 
it, I wish I had. What the dickens was it to me ? " He 
rose from his chair, having had enough claret. 

" Seems to me I must have shown up in rather a queer 
light to this Miss Beatrice. I can't think what possessed 
me to blab to her of all people. As good as saying 
Daisy and I were — oh, botheration, I wonder what she 
thought? But," with a sigh of relief, "she isn't the girl 
to think those things ; besides, any one could see that 
poor little Daisy is straight enough at bottom. I shall 
keep out of her way, though ; at least, I think I shall. 
Of course, if they trouble themselves about me — but I 
don't suppose they will. Daisy will have had a dozen 
flirtations since my day, and I shan't take any steps 
towards letting them know I'm back. They can see for 
themselves, if they want to see. It was a nice part of 
the country though," he mused, half r^retfully. 

He was not now however in the friendless and home- 
less condition he had been when The Hollies showed 
itself as a haven of refuge; and, though retaining a 
grateful recollection of it in that aspect, vistas had 
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opened in other directions ; while the change in his aunt's 
fortunes might also affect him. Altogether the Curies, 
kind, hospitable people — people who had nursed and 
coddled and befriended him— people upon whom he 
had no claim, and yet who could not have done more 
if he had been their nearest and dearest relation — ^the 
Curies, we say, despite the gratitude that ought to 
have attached to their name, and that did in a measure 
attach to it, were, and it was fruitless to deny it, now 
beheld in a new light. 

He could see some justification for his elderly relative's 
annoyance at his being so closely associated with them. 
Women, he told himself, made social status a sort of 
god ; and of course poor Daisy, of course she was not 
like those high-bred Maynard girls. She could be vul- 
gar ; she was most amusing when she was vulgar ; still, 
he saw what his aunt meant. 

Daisy's notions of morality, too. Well, poor thing, 
how should she have any particular notions? It said 
something, it said a good deal for her that she was 
what she was. 

** What is more, I do believe she has a notion of being 
religious," said Everest, staring out of the window, for 
he had strolled thither to breathe the fresher air. '* She 
was always putting little bits of ' pi ' into her letters. 
Daisy's not a swagger character, not like this Beatrice 
girl." He stopped short, whistled softly under his breath, 
and presently went upstairs. 

Considerably to his surprise, the voices which greeted 
his ear on opening the drawing-room door were not all 
feminine voices ; and on entering, he found there was an 
addition to the party in the shape of an extremely smart- 
looking and good-looking man considerably younger 
than himself, who rose at his approach and was pre- 
sented as Mr. Anthony Oldcastle. 
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" You have met Mr. Oldcastle before, and he remem- 
bers you, though perhaps you have forgotten him," said 
Miss Kenyon, easily. 

" You were stopping in our part before you went out," 
appended the newcomer. 

"Oh, indeed?" said Everest, stiffly. "Oh, ah, yes, I 
remember ; " after a moment. "In Somerset, wasn't it ? " 
He was not over pleased to find what he had come to look 
upon as his own preserves thus poached upon, and that by 
an intruder who regarded him with a friendly, interested 
eye, as though from a standpoint of family intimacy. 

" We were just inquiring if you had ever met in South 
Africa," continued the hostess, doing her part of fusion ; 
" Mr. Oldcastle was out with the Yeomanry, and he has 
been telling us of the splendid reception he and his 
men " 

" Oh, not /. I didn't get back in time for it," struck 
in Tony, eagerly. " They had to leave me behind ; and 
I was jolly well glad they did ; for they do make such 
a fuss at home, when there's nothing to fuss about I 
sneaked back quietly, after it was all over ; only our own 
people ^" 

"Carried him shoulder high, and there were all sorts 
of fine doings," persisted Miss Kenyon, who had her 
own reasons for trumpeting, and secretly enjoyed her 
nephew's too obvious discomfiture. 

Indeed, our poor Everest's face was foolishly long and 
frigid, for he was not versed in drawing-room wisdom, 
and knew not how to hide what he felt "Was there 
not a great account in the paper and was it not sent up 
for her sisters* benefit by Kitty ? " continued the speaker, 
who had read the account also. 

"By Kitty? Oh, I say. Whatever did she do that 
for ? " But though the interposing voice was deprecatory, 
it was a pleased voice. 
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*^ Why, but because she knew we should read it every 
word/' said Beatrice, with the frank air of an old friend, 
" and we only wished we had been there, Tony " 

"Did you? Did you really? But it was beastly rot, 
you know. I was only out nine months;" — the brisk 
young fellow turned to Everest and addressed him, 
taking it for g^nted that they two would view the 
matter in common. **And I didn't get in for much. 
Our fellows had more luck; but I didn't get out with 
the first draft, because the governor wouldn't let me cut 
Oxford short I went up late, and he is awfully strict ; 
but I got out in the end," — triumphantly. 

"And your lot did uncommonly well, I know," said 
Everest, speaking for the first time. It cost him an effort 
to say it, but he was a soldier and a gentleman. He sat 
down and tried to forget himself. 

But the pleasure of the evening was gone for him ; 
gone because of that easy figure with its smartness, its 
elegance, its air of flamboyant prosperity. 

Do not be hard on Everest ; recollect that he was a 
man no longer in his first youth ; that he had early been 
forced to battle with the world and seen others outstrip 
him in the race; that disappointments keenly felt had 
been endured in the past, and faced him in the future ; 
and that although in one respect his prospects had 
brightened as regarded his military career — and it was 
that which, after all, he cared about above all else in the 
world — there lurked a secret anxiety sufficient to harass 
and overshadow his spirits. 

Tony Oldcastle looked as though he did not know 
what care meant ; and in very truth the youngster was 
now on the top of the wave, which foamed in bubbling 
sunshine beneath his feet. 

He proceeded to explain that he was now in high 
favour at home ; even with the stem paterfamilias who 
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had refused permission for him to curtail prematurely his 
scholastic duties, but who had patted him on the back 
when he heard — oh, never mind what. 

"We know," said Beatrice, archly; whereat Tony 
blushed and ran on. 

Apparently he was flush of money, and eager to spend 
it. What were the things to do ? What to see ? 

"I'm only just up, you know. And it was awfully 
good of you," this to the elder lady, with a pretty air of 
respect, "to let me look in to-night Of course I might 
have called forever and not seen you ; and I did not 
know how long they would be staying either," — glancing 
at his friends the girls. 

" They are not going back just yet," said Miss Kenyon, 
having come to this decision within the past five minutes. 
" My nephew is only just arrived in Town also ; so now 
that we have two cavaliers " she paused suggestively. 

"I think," said Beatrice Maynard in her clear, well- 
modulated voice, " that is, I am afraid we must not make 
any more engagements ; we are due at home next week." 

As she spoke she fixed Gwen with her eye, and Gwen 
knew that it behoved her to be silent. 
• " If that is the case, we must make the most of such 
time as remains," rejoined Miss Kenyon. " To-morrow, 
what are we doing to-morrow ? " 

"We are going to Earl's Court with the Westons," 
said Beatrice, promptly. 

" Ah ! To be sure. We had thought of doing so, yes. 
Nothing was decided, I fancy. Nothing was said to 
them?" 

" It is our only free night this week, cousin Augusta." 

" Just so. Our only * free ' night. Let us keep it free 
and " 

" Won't you come and dine with me at the Carlton ? " 
burst in Tony. " Miss Kenyon, won't you bring Beatrice 
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and Gwen and do that ? I heard of the Carlton as the 
place to go to, from a fellow who knows ; and I should 
be so awfully glad if you would." 

The ladies looked at each other. To Everest's chagrin 
they looked indulgent and yielding. What could they 
see in that popinjay? 

But the popinjay turned to himself. " And you will come 
too, won't you ? I hope you don't think it presuming ; 
but it would be so jolly, and I'll go to-night and secure 
a table," — ^breathlessly looking from one to the other. 

" Thanks. I — I " stammered poor Everest, ruefully. 

He felt an ungracious brute, an ill-mannered, surly dog- 
in-the-manger ; but though he did not want to accept 
the invitation for himself, he could not endure the thought 
of the others going without him. 

Had he met Tony Oldcastle under other circumstances, 
he would have been the first to acknowledge the charm 
of gorgeous youth which the lad wore like a halo round 
his brow — ^but somehow it fretted the older man now. 
He felt so old, so poor, so dull and uninteresting beside 
that radiant Fortunatus. 

He, too, would have liked to play the magnificent, and 
order dinner at the Carlton, or elsewhere, and sweep a 
whole party into his net at the word of command ; — but 
the idea had not occurred to him, and never would have 
occurred to him. He was not accustomed to live on such 
a scale, and a sharp twinge of jealousy made itself felt. 

Tony however was looking at Major Everest with 
some anxiety. Was he too much of a swell to dine with 
an unknown individual at a place like the Carlton, where 
one was seen by everybody ? Was that the meaning of 
his hesitation,- while the others were ready with their 
acceptance ? 

How little did the innocent lad guess of the truth. 
Even Everest's final " Most happy, I'm sure," somewhat 
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hurriedly uttered, did not enlighten him, and he stru^led 
to propitiate his big friend. 

His big friend ? In his heart, which was now rejoicing, 
he heard himself saying to one and another presently, 

" My friend Major Everest, Everest of the shire, who 

was dining with me at the Carlton the other night " ; — 
and such possibilities were worth fighting for. 

" Do you remember that jolly evening we had at the 
Curies' ? " said he, shyly. 

At the Curies' Everest had been the hero of the hour, 
and Tony Oldcastle only a noisy boy who fought and 
wrangled with Kitty Maynard throughout dinner, and 
could not prevail on any one else to take notice of him. 
Perhaps the recollection might soften Everest's frigidity 
now. 

If it did not, it did something else — it discomposed the 
entire group. Everybody began to speak at once, every- 
body seemed to have something to say about the Curies 
all in a moment, though their names had not once been 
mentioned before. 

" We had a call from Mrs. Curie yesterday ; " Miss 
Kenyon's voice rose above the rest "A lively little 
person, who produced a still more lively big person. It 
says something for our constitutions that we were alive 
after they left Houston, you must pay your respects in 
that quarter. Brown's Hotel. And be sure you are 
civil to Miss Connie Gibbs. She is a Californian heiress ; 
and will tell you all about herself and her papa before 
you have been five minutes in her company." 

"Oughtn't I to call too?" cried Tony, eagerly. "I 
didn't know the Curies were up. Willie Curie hunts 
with us, you know ; and though they live some way ofP, 
and we don't see them often *' 

" By all means call, Tony," said Beatrice, playfully. 

" And you, you know them very well indeed," added 
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she, turning to Everest "They will be delighted to 
welcome you back; but perhaps you have seen them 
already? Daisy Curie is looking so well and pretty; 
she says it is the country life she leads." 

** I daresay," responded he, vaguely. He felt confused 
and irritated. Although Miss Maynard spoke in accents 
altogether devoid of significance, and though she looked 
him easily in the face while doing so, he could not meet 
her on equal grounds. He could not forget, or affect to 
foi^et so successfully. 

" Brown's Hotel is in Dover Street," proceeded she, for 
his further guidance. Tony Oldcastle, however, alone 
registered the address in his note-book. 

At length Tony rose to go, and no sooner had the door 
shut behind him than there was an outburst of acclama- 
tion. Was he not wonderful ? Was he not delightful ? 
Was ever any one so altered and improved ? It took 
all Miss Kenyon's powers of self-control to prevent her 
showing that she as well as the Maynards had known 
the butterfly in its chrysalis state, and was as competent 
as they to compare and comment 

She had to allow herself to be told this and that ; to 
hear that at one time the young heir of the Oldcastles 
was a rather terrible, long-l^ged creature who had out- 
grown his strength, and had had to stop at home and 
be fed up when he should have gone to the University ; 
also that only his mother's entreaties and the doctor's 
dictum had prevailed to effect this, despite the fact that 
poor Tony was over six foot high and as thin as a 
whipping-post ''But he does not look a bit too tall 
now," appended Gwen, with animation. 

"Too tall ? His figure is perfect," cried cousin Augusta. 
(I fear Everest muttered something beneath his breath at 
this.) " And that smart, well set-up air f No awkward- 
ness, no self-consciousness. I have never seen a more 
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charming young man. He looks as if all the world petted 
him, and yet he remains unspoilt." 

The sisters took up the chorus. Tony was certainly 
marvellous. They had always liked Tony, even though 
he and Kitty could never see each other but to bite and 
scratch— (this from Gwen with a laugh). But no one 
could have supposed he would turn into such a 

" A nosegay," said her cousin, promptly. Miss Kenyon 
stole a glance at her nephew as she spoke, and he under- 
stood that he was appealed to. 

" Yes, he seems a nice fellow," said he, indifferently. 

"Major Everest despises our enthusiasm," said Beatrice, 
half to him half to the others. " But then he does not 
know what it is to live in a very quiet country neighbour- 
hood, where people grow up alongside of each other, and 
know every single thing about each other from the cradle 
to the grave. Tony Oldcastle used to come over to 
nursery tea with us, and bring his 'Feeder* with him. 
And he and Kitty had to be separated, because they 
would throw their crusts at each other across the table. 
Once they had a battle royal ; and Tony was shut up in 
the store cupboard till it was time for him to be fetched 
home, when he came out with his face smeared all over 
with raspberry jam." 

" And, oh, Beatrice, do you remember the first day he 
wore Etons, and how we all tried on the collar ? " laughed 
Gwen. " And poor Tony kept imploring us not to crush 
it, with tears in his eyes. He used to be in mortal terror 
of us three girls." 

" And now adores you. So the world wags," said Miss 
Kenyon, cheerfully. "You, Houston,know nothing of such 
tender reminiscences ; you were a poor little lonely fellow 

" she paused ; it struck her that, though no longer 

"Little," it was a poor lonely fellow she was speaking to 
now. 
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She would have turned the subject, but Beatrice was 
unsparing. " Yes, people lose a great deal who have no 
childhood's friends," observed she, carelessly. " They are 
so very much more to one than any later friends can be. 
One makes mistakes in people whom one meets ready- 
made ; they don't show themselves as they really are ; 
we accept them at their own valuation — we can't help it, 
we have nothing else to go by ; and then when we dis- 
cover it is all an illusion " 

" Beatrice, what are you talking about ? " 

But though Gwen exclaimed thus, Everest knew, as 
every one present knew, what was in the speaker's mind. 

''What possessed you to be high and mighty to that^ 
poor man to-night?" demanded Gwen afterwards, the 
sisters having retired for the night 

« Why • Poor'?" demanded Beatrice, quickly. 

"Your last tirade wasn't over polite to him, at any 
rate ; and there was nothing to call it forth. I am sure 
he is humble enough. He sat by when we were all 
admiring Tony, and smiled benignly. Why you should 
have broken out '* 

" I was not thinking of Major Everest at all." 

*' Then you might have beea It could not have been 
very pleasant for him ; and he is so inoffensive—" 

'• Pooh ! " said Beatrice. 

She was very well pleased with herself ; she was not in 
the least taken in as Gwen was by Everest's studied smile ; 
she saw that he neither liked nor joined in the praises of 
Tony Oldcastle — ^but that was nothing, that was a mere 
peg to hang the rest upon ; what she meant Everest 
to understand, he understood well enough ; and now he 
might go and come, re-attach himself to his friends the 
Curies if he chose, and be very sure that he was one of the 
" Ready-made " people who could never be as interesting in 
Miss Maynard's eyes as the playmates of her childhood. 
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Perhaps he had also discovered that she was thinking 
of Daisy, and that her intimacy with the latter had been 
premature. If so, this was better still. There would be 
no complications in the future. 

She had set herself to forget the past, all but its lesson, 
that bitter, humbling lesson ; and could she but be certain 
that never again so long as she lived would she throw 
herself at the head of man or woman, she would try not 
to mind the cruel fact that she had once done so. 

" I suppose, I needed something of that sort," she re- 
flected, mournfully. "But I will rise above it," she 
resolved, proudly. 

And it was certainly easier to rise above it now than 
it would once have been ; easier in London than at 
Maynard Towers. Her present life was so varied, so 
exhilarating ; her present companions so soothing ; and 
she had so absolutely done with the past that, although 
the re-appearance of both Everest and the Curies was a 
trifling upsetting for the moment, it was satisfactory to 
find that the annoyance was merely on the surface. She 
did not sleep very well that night, but the night was hot, 
and Gwen was also restless and wished to talk. 

" Why are you so determined to go back next week ? " 
said she. " You looked such daggers at me that I could 
say nothing ; but if cousin Augusta presses us to stay, I 
can't see why we should not ? " 

" She won't press us ; she wants to take her nephew 
into the house." 

"Well, there is room enough. We don't keep him 
out." 

" Our being here does. It would look odd." 

"Who to? Who is to know? People are nbt all 
watching and staring as they do at home. And it would 
be rather nice to have a man to go about with. It isn't 
as if we were flirting girls ; we would let him alone and 
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he would let us alone. I can't think why cousin Augusta 
shouldn't invite him at once." 

"You mean that there would be no danger for him, 
any more than for us ? " said Beatrice, trying to speak 
lightly, but listening intently for the answer. She some- 
times wondered whether Gwen had really been as stupidly 
blind as appeared. 

Gwen smiled to herself. Poor Beatrice. But Beatrice 
had got over it long ago, and they had told each other to 
take no notice, and even Kitty had been qareful, so that 
her present remark appeared to her the acme of tact 
and artfulness. " She must think me an idiot," argued 
she, philosophically, ** but that's nothing, if it makes her 
more comf(»-table. It was quite a hit to suggest he might 
come into the house ; " — all of which took but an instant 
to flash through her mind, and her response was ready 
directly it was required. 

"Oh, danger? That sort of danger doesn't come off 
twice. People who like each other, and are very friendly 
and all that on first meeting, don't catch fire and flame 
up afterwards. It is like being vaccinated to prevent 
smallpox." 

"Gwen." 

Gwen pricked up her ears, and half turned her head. 

" I — I wasn't vaccinated," said poor Beatrice in a low 
voice, while a little attempt at a laugh choked in her throat 
" I — I did care a little for Major Everest. Oh, it wasn't 
much ; at least it was soon over, and I was so glad no 
one knew, or thought about it. It was not his fault " 

"Oh, Beatrice, it tt/oj." 

" Was ? " said Beatrice, surprised. " Surely you didn't 
— surely nobody — oh, don't say," her voice becoming 
sharp with distress, " that you all made the same mis- 
take I did, and saw that I did ? Oh, Gwen, that would 
be dreadful—" 
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"Hush, don't be excited. I can't think, when you 
flurry me; and now that you have told me " 

'' But I did not mean to tell, only somehow it slipped 
out. I have kept it to myself for so long, and I did 
want a little — a little sympathy.'' 

** Sometimes I would have given anything to speak to 
you," continued Beatrice, going on rapidly now that she 
had begun, '' for though we don't always think the same 
about things, you are always kind, Gwen ; and it seemed 
a shame — but I simply couldn't. I could not bring out 
the words. If you had seemed to guess " she paused. 

" But I did. Only you would not have liked me to 
say anything." 

** But if it had been said without my liking, and if you 
had not minded my being angry at the time, the relief it 

would have been ! Gwen, did the others then ? " the 

tremulous wistfulness of her tone was infinitely touching. 

" Just you lie still and I'll tell you all about it," quoth 
Gwen, ** only wait till I get a glass of water first, for I am 
so thirsty," — and she rose and crossed the room ; she was 
not sorry to have a few minutes in which to collect her 
thoughts. " Now," proceeded she, sitting down on the 
edge of the bed, "now I'll cool myself, and tell you 
quietly, and don't interrupt. Major Everest does ad- 
mire you ; he did from the first ; and we thought, we all 
thought it was a case. Daisy was as jealous as she 
could be, and did all she could to keep him out of the 
way ; especially after that day they came to luncheon, 
and you and he went off together into the library. You 
shduld have seen how she kept trying to go after you ; 
and it was Miss Adam who kept her back. Miss Adam 
saw it all as plainly as we did ; and she was quite 
wonderful in the way she managed to appear uncon- 
scious, and yet to do just the right thing. After that 
we thought, of course, that he would begin regularly 

16 
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to come about, and — and do as they all do. And 
Mr. Curie's accident seemed so lucky, for it kept him 

there, and was an excuse for your going there " 

" I didn't go often ; I am sure I didn't," 
** Not very often, but there was always something to 
do for the poor invalid, or to send him," — slyly. 

"Oh, Gwen, I never thought, I never dreamed — oh, 
I wish I hadn't." 

" Don't groan ; there is nothing to groan about. You 
were all right ; you behaved as properly as possible ; and 
even mother saw nothing to object to ; it was only after 

that walk you took together " 

" It was quite accidental, it was indeed." 
" Was it ? I always wanted to know. But if it had not 
been, there was no harm, only mother — ^you know how she 
takes things — and I don't suppose she really meant to 
be unkind ; but I did think it a little hard on you to 
be stopped going to The Hollies that evening. And I 

told Major Everest " she paused. 

" What ? " said Beatrice, eagerly. " What ? " 

" No, I didn't," said Gwen, re-considering. " I meant to 

tell him ; but I remember now that I did not get the chance. 

You do fluster me, Beatrice ; and I only want to tell the 

truth. I made up my mind to say to him something to 

show that it was not your doing your staying away " 

" And you didn't ? I am so glad you didn't." 
" So am I now. For it really was true that he was 
quite gay and festive in spite of your not being there, 
and I was rather provoked with him; and then when 
we came home, there were you quite gay and festive too, 
and I was just as provoked with you; and after that 
evening it all seemed to die away. There! I don't 
think there is anything more to say. We all felt dis- 
appointed ; because he really is a nice man, and you 
are so difficult to please " 
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" Difficult ? I am far, far too easy." 

"You are easy and difficult at the same time. You 
like very few people as they are^ but if you make them 
up as you wish them to be in your own mind, you like 
them terrifically." 

"You are thinking of Daisy Curie?" said Beatrice, 
quietly. 

" Yes, of course. She isn't the least the person you 
once supposed her." 

** I know it. And probably Major Everest is not any 
more like the Major Everest I took him for." 

" No ; but he is harmless, which Daisy is not How- 
ever, don't let us begin on Daisy, we know all about her " 
— (" That you don't," thought Beatrice, but her lips were 
sealed on this subject) — ^**and there's only one thing 
about her in the least interesting," continued Gwen, 
"do you think that she had any hand in — in turning 
him from you ? " 

"No; for he never was turned, as you call it, 
towards me. It was for another reason he sought me 
out. Gwen, dear, I can't tell you about this, for though 
I do not remember if I was exactly made to promise not, 
yet I know that it was understood. He, Major Everest, 
had something on his mind ; some one he cared about 
was, or might be, in a trying position " 

" Daisy Curie," quoth Gwen, briskly. 

Beatrice considered a moment. 

>'' I must not tell you whether it was Daisy Curie or 
not," she said, "but you may think so if you choose. 
There is no harm if you do. There was no harm in the 
whole thing. I was to stand by her if things went 
wrong, which they never have done, nor may do. If 
they do, it is but a little blow to her vanity— oh, Gwen, 
I am so ashamed to say it, but the real truth is that 
if he had told me of anything bad, wrong, wicked, it 

16 * 
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would not have made me feel so unutterably small as 
did this fuss about a trifling, tiresome — I can't explain, 
but it was such bathos, and I to have to take a solemn 
part in it!" 

*' It was too bad. You who are always so dignified ! ** 

"There was very little dignity left in me after that 
odious walk. The worst of it was that I had been fool 
enough to " 

"Well?" 

" To expect something different," said Beatrice, gulping 
down a rising in her throat " And he did — there was — 
some excuse — for it We met in the village; I was 
coming out of the post-office, when he saw me and 
uttered an exclamation and seized my hand — not like 
a man who only chances upon you in an ordinary way. 
Then he began at once as if he had not a minute to lose, 
about something he wished to say, and could he say it 
alone ? And his tone was so—" 

"Oh, Beatrice!" 

"What could I think? I hardly thought at all. I 
just felt myself hurried along; and it was all I could do 
to pretend to listen, and keep a decently composed face ; 
and then all at once we were in the little wood, and he 
began to talk about Daisy Curie — oh ! " 

" I knew it was she. Never mind." 

"It was like a horrid dream. I kept thinking: 
What has Daisy Curie to do with us? Why are you 
putting off the real thing ? My brain went round and 
round ; and at first I could not believe, I simply could 
not believe, that tkat was all ! " A sudden sob, and the 
disappearance of a brown head beneath the bed-clothes. 

Presently there issued a muffled voice " Oh, Gwen, 
I felt so wounded, so hurt. He went talking on and 
on— and my one comfort is that I feel sure he had not 
the slightest idea of what I was feeling — and oh, he must 
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be dense/' she tried to laugh, " for I am no good at acting 
a part " 

" But you are good, Beatrice. We all say so. I have 
seen you take in mother, and she believe you to be all 
that is grand and indifferent, when Kitty and I knew 
that every word she said was stinging you. Mother has 
a way " 

"Dear Gwen, don't say that now. Perhaps if we 
could see into her heart, she is feeling sad and sore too. 
I have come to see that lately. Mother does not under- 
stand girls ; she has not kept up with them ; and I do 
not believe she was ever exactly a girl, not what we call 
a girl, herself. So we and others like us are enigmas to 
her " 

" I daresay, but let us talk of Major Everest." 

" No. Don't let us talk of him. His day is over. It 
was a foolish fancy on my part ; and I should have got 
over it sooner, if we had lived anywhere else, or gone 
about more. I saw that to-night I really did not mind 
his coming here in the least ; and now he may come and 
go as much as he pleases, it is nothing to me." 

" Good-night, then," said Gwen, softly, and she leaned 
across and kissed her sister's cheek. " You are not going 
to lie awake thinking of him ? " added she, after a 
moment's pause. 

"Oh, dear, no; I am quite sleepy now." 

"Are you?" pondered Gwen. 



CHAPTER IX. 

••THE OLDCASTLES WILL FOLLOW THE MAYNARDS, 
BEATRICE.** 

" Get rid of her," said Mr. Curie, succinctly. 

He had been seized upon, and dragged by the coat- 
collar into his wife's room, there to hear her woes and 
grievances ; for, however Daisy might choose to paddle 
her own canoe among smooth waters, directly there were 
breakers ahead, she turned to her Willie to pilot her out 
of them. 

** But I can't,'* rejoined she to the above, with piteous 
intonation. ''How can I? It was just the same at 
school ; whatever Connie chose to do, she would do it, 
and make the rest of us do it She could be a perfect 
tyrant. You have no idea what a will she ha&" 

" Times are changed, my lass. You have no need to 
put your neck under Connie's or anybody's yoke. I 
thought she was your friend ; and you seemed glad to 
meet, and made so much of each other that " 

" I know, I know. And of course I was glad at first. 
Connie is good fun, and I thought it would be nice going 
about with her ; and she has heaps of money, so that it 
would have been no expense to you " 

"As to that, I don't grudge it," said he; "if she had 
been as poor as a church mouse she might have hung on 
to us and welcome, if it pleased you ; but if she is going 
to try for the upper hand " and he laughed signifi- 
cantly. 

"That is just what she does; and oh, Willie, she 

346 
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means to get it She knows I dare not break with hen 
When she insisted on being taken to call on the Maynard 
girls, she did not really care about knowing them, it was 
only because she saw that it annoyed me, and that I 
tried to put her off the idea." 

"But why did you try? Connie's all right; smart- 
looking girl, dresses tip-top, and can talk against time 
with any one." 

'' And tell them all about her ' Papa ' and his ' Pile,' and 
what he does for her, and what allowance she gets from 
him, during the first five minutes 1 Willie, can't you see 
what Beatrice and Gwen Maynard must think of that 
style of conversation ? Try not to be stupid, Willie. Is 
Connie Gibbs like anybody you ever met in Somerset- 
shire, or that the Ma3mards ever meet anywhere?" 

" The Maynards, hey ? So you put yourself on a level 
with the Maynards ? " He regarded her with an amused 
look. 

" Why not ? " retorted she, briskly. " Never mind what 
I was ; what I am now is the point. You cannot deny 
that we visit and are visited by all the county people in 
our own neighbourhood, and that it was principally 
owing to the Maynards that this came about." 

" And through my subscription to the hunt, and other 
subscriptions." 

" They helped ; but if Lady Laura Maynard had kept 
us at a distance, your subscriptions would have needed 
to be doubled, — and even then they might not have got 
M£ into people's houses. And it was Beatrice who did 
still more for me than her mother. I worked Beatrice 
for all she was worth. I don't really care so very much 
for her society." 

" Seems to me you don't care so very much for any 
one's society," commented he, somewhat dryly. 

" I am not a woman's woman. But I don't mind . 
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Connie Gibbs when I am by myself; she does not bore 
me as Beatrice Ma>'nard does ; only now that we have 
fallen in with the Fitzhuberts " 

''Aye, I thought it was that Poor Connie must go 
to the wall." 

** She won't go. I tell you she won't" 

"What's to be done then?" He yawned, stretched 
himself in the depths of an easy chair, and locked his 
hands across his waistcoat 

" That is just what I want you to tell me," said Daisy, 
impatiently. Beneath his sluggish exterior, she held 
that her husband possessed a lump of stolid common 
sense at which she could always nibble. 

*' Here are the Fitzhuberts, who never saw us but in 

quite the best of what there was I mean society, of 

course," continued she ; "and they are quite ready to be 
civil now that we have run across them again ; so that it 
does seem hard luck we should be hampered with a girl 
from the backwoods. Of course Vi Fitzhubert will think 
twice before she asks us to anything, if it entails our 
bringing Connie — indeed I don't suppose she will ask us 
at all." 

" That needn't break our hearts," quoth Willie, twisting 
his watch chain. He had no social ambition. 

" Oh, you stupid. But you never did see an inch before 
your nose, Willie. You think London is made up of 
theatres, and polo matches, and things you can pay to 
see. I want Vi Fitzhubert to take me about with her. I 
would provide the carriage, and all that — the Fitzhuberts 
have simply nothing to live upon, as they themselves 
told us, you remember ; and they were glad enough to let 
us run them at Monte Carlo^but how can I do anything 
here, with Connie insisting on going wherever we go? 
And she will. She as good as told me just now that 
she was not going to be left out in the cold." 
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'* Bully for her ! She showed her pluck to say it" 

" Pluck ! Willie, you are. Pluck ? She liked saying 
it You should have seen her face as she said it And 
to-night when we might have so enjoyed ourselves " 

" Oh, come, we can enjoy ourselves as it is. You can 
show off your fine friends, and I can order a rattling good 
dinner for them. They can't be squeamish as to their 
company if they are willing to put up with Connie Gibbs — 
not that /see anything to object to in Connie — but if they 
do, and are willing to lump it for the sake of a dinner at 
the Carlton, they can't be so nasty particular ; now, can 
they ? I don't suppose they look on the Carlton as an 
A I place, mind you ; not as a place where they would 
know every second person in the room ; it's not like a 
club; still it's a " 

'' How did you learn all this ? " cried Daisy, amazed. 

" Heard two fellows talking. Spotted them for ultra 
swells, and listened, thinking I might pick up a thing or 
two." 

" And did they say the Carlton was not ^? " 

" Oh, they said it was good enough ; quite good enough 
for most people, — but it was a place where you might rub 
shoulders with your butcher or baker. Thought I, or your 
brewer — meaning yours truly, William Curie." 

" I wonder ? " mused Daisy, considering. 

" You need not be put off by that, you know. I tell 
you they were ultra swells, and had no end of airs. 
Besides, one said that although he would not invite his 
friends to dine there, he had done it himself the other 
night" 

" But he wouldn't invite his friends ? " 

" They may have bteen dukes," said Willie, eyeing her. 
" He may have been a duke himself Anyway, I don't 
see that it need matter for us. For my part, when I heard 
you invite Lord and Lady Fitzhubert to dine at the 
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Carlton on the spur of the moment, and without so much 
as knowing they were in the hotel before you met 'em 
on the stairs — 'pon my word, I was proud of you, little 
woman.'' 

Further than that, no assistance was to be had from 
Daisy's chief adherent on the present occasion. 

He was ready to follow her lead and do as he was bid 
with alacrity ; but since his rough-and-ready method of 
dealing with the lady who was now felt to be an incubus 
met with no approval, he could suggest no other. 

Daisy was quite certain that she could not afford to 
have a rupture with Connie Gibbs ; and, that being the 
case, she had better keep to the sunny side of her. It 
would be worse than useless, he argued, to sulk and give 
in ; she must either pick a quarrel with her friend and 
part company for good and all, or maintain a smiling 
face and feign to find nothing amiss. 

'' Don't let her see that you are under her thumb, if 
under her thumb you have got to be," was his parting 
admonition ; ** once she sees that, you are done for." 
And he drew himself slowly up out of the easy chair. 

Still, Daisy thought she would effect an escape some- 
how. The advent of the Fitzhuberts was of great im- 
portance — might have been and might yet be of the 
most delightful importance to her — ^and she could not 
see all the advantages to be obtained from it thrown 
away without a struggle. Lefl to herself, she drew up 
a plan of action which she considered more subtle, more 
delicate, and more likely to be ultimately successful 
than that recommended by her husband, and this was 
to throw the onus of any misdemeanours, such as her in- 
timacy with Lady Fitzhubert might give rise to, on the 
tatter's shoulders. 

C Dear Connie, you and I are such small people — no, 
I couldn*t say * Small,' " reflected she, re-constructing an 
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imaginary apology. '* She would think I meant to laugh 
at her. Let me see. Of course I must say * You and 
1/ so as to put us on the same footing. I should have 
to be desperately affectionate and meek ; and if I could 
get her to think I was only flattered and all that by the 
Fitzhuberts, and would come back to her as soon as 
they were off the field, she might be kept quiet for the 
time being. Willie could take her off with him some- 
where: I could get him to propose something before 
she knew I had anything else in view " — and she planned 
and plotted till the future seemed more clear.) 

By the time she had dressed to go out, and descended 
to the sitting-room where Miss Gibbs awaited her, also 
fully equipped for the afternoon's round, she was able 
to recall the advice above received, and admire her 
friend's fresh and wonderful toilette with all her wonted 
volubility. 

"Glad you like it," said Miss Connie, with a smile. 
But there was a hard gleam in her eye as she inquired 
presently at what hour they dined, and if the tickets 
which had been taken for the play that evening had been 
sent back ? 

" Because it was all very fine to say we had no engage- 
ment," observed she, shaking out her parasol with a little 
vicious snap, as she seated herself in the open carriage, 
" but I don't see for my part why we couldn't have gone 
to the theatre first and asked your friends to a supper 
afterwards. To spend a whole evening on a single dinner 
is poor fun anyway." 

A retort was on Daisy's lips, but she refrained. If she 
could only have now picked the quarrel advocated by 
downright Willie, how she would have loved to do so ! 
She had all the instincts of the class from which she 
sprang ; and to have let loose her tongue at this insolent 
girl, who took her favours and repaid them with a beggar's 
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whine at their being inadequate, would have given her 
such keen gratification that she scarce knew how to be 
silent 

Silent however she was, with much inward self^gratula- 
tion ; and presently her companion's humour improved, 
and the afternoon passed equably. 

" Now, we must be very smart to-night, Connie," ex- 
horted she, on separating to dress, '' and mind you are 
ready in time, dear ; for Willie says that, as hosts, we 
must be there before the Fitzhuberts, whatever happens. 
The Fitzhuberts will very likely be late, but we must be 
punctual." 

•* Oh, ril be on time," responded Connie. 

" She would as soon I had a breakdown by the way, 
however," reflected she ; " if Mrs. William Curie could 
get rid of Miss Constantia Gibbs for the next three or 
four hours she would be mightily pleased, — but no, you 
don't, Daisy, not if I know it," — and Miss Constantia 
Gibbs smiled to herself in the glass. 

Overhead, very much overhead, in one of the topmost 
rooms of the hotel in fact, another lady was also smiling 
at the moment, and Lady Fitzhubert's smile by an odd 
coincidence related to the same person as did that of 
Daisy Curie's other bosom friend. 

"Oh, I don't call it at all unfortunate," cried she, 
gaily, in answer to a remark which had just been passed. 
" We had nowhere to go to-night ; we shan't see a soul 
we know ; and we may as well be dined by those oddities 
as not" 

" You had better take care what you do. You can't 
just eat their dinner and be off. " 

" Why not ? Every one knows that if you have a box 
lent you for the opera, it would be idiotic to waste it" 

" You will have to take them on with you." 
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** Nonsense How can you suggest such a thing?" — 
sharply. 

" I say you'll have to do it," persisted Lord Fitzhubert, 
"you can't be so beastly rude — at least you can, trust 
you for that," with a short, harsh laugh, " but I haven't 
your nerve ; and I won't go, I tell you straight, I won't 
go to dine with those people, unless you offer to take 
them on with you afterwards." 

He set his lips obstinately ; and Vi Fitzhubert, who 
minded no other living being, knew that she would have 
to give in to her husband. She flung the chain from her 
neck on to the dressing-table. 

" George, you are too ridiculous. As if I don't under- 
stand these matters better than yoa I tell you the 
Curies are quite sufficiently honoured by our company 
at dinner " 

" It shan't be my company unless you promise to invite 
them to your box afterwards." 

" And crowd it with a party of vulgar-looking nobodies, 
whom people would stare at and wonder where on earth 
they sprang from ? And the Montanverts would hear of 
it afterwards, and be furious. They would attack me — 
George, I wonder how you can be so unkind ? I would 
almost sooner not go at all." 

" Don't go then. You have heard * Faust' often enough. 
It is no great catch to have a box for it." 

" It £f a ' Catch,' as you call it. A box on the grand 
tier is always a * Catch ' for whatever opera it is — and to 
get the loan of it on our first night was wonderful. But 
if you are going to spoil it all " and tears of disappoint- 
ment did actually stand in Lady Fitzhubert's well-known 
beautiful eyes. 

" Can't help that," said he, unmoved. " I am tolerably 
hardened to accepting civilities which I don't pay back, 
but when I can, and that without spending a penny — how 
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can you be such a fool» Vi ? Here is your chance for 
knocking off a whole list of arrears — and when I think 
of how you let Daisy Curie finance you " 

" Never mind, never mind. She liked it" 

" And if you could be seen with her at Homburg and 
Monte Carlo — ^seen every day and all day long — why 
make a fuss about one night here in London, where it 
is ten to one that no one takes the slightest notice?" 

" It is not Daisy so much " murmured she, reluct- 
antly. 

"Fat Willie can stand in the background," resumed 
her husband, perceiving he had made an impression ; 
" ril stand with him, and he need never be seen at all." 

*< Could we do that?" Lady Fitzhubert glanced at the 
speaker, and affected to ruminate over the idea. " Grand 
tier boxes are large, you know ; and four people " 

" ril manage it. Curie will be glad enough to stand 
behind — or sit behind — if I do. He will be more at his 
ease than if he has to listen and never stir." 

" You are wrong, he is musical ; don't you remember 
how he hung upon Daisy's lips when she sang ? " 

" Oh, ah, yes ; yes, to be sure. The opera will be the 
very thing for him, then ; and it will look handsome our 
recollecting his tastes. But he can hear as well in the 
back of the box as in the front ; so I promise you he 
shan't be in view if he goes." 

"George, will you promise something else? If I, to 
oblige you " — George grinned — " to oblige you," repeated 
his wife, emphatically, " invite the Curies to go with us 
to-night, will you solemnly promise that you will not 
force me to invite any one else? You may be right, 
perhaps you are about our taking this opportunity to pay 
off old scores with the Curies " 

" Hullo, I didn't say that. It won't quite do that." 

" Do let me finish. It would do a great deal. Daisy 
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at least will know how to value it ; but will you now 
give me your word of honour — ^your word of honour, 
George — that you will be content with — ^with " 

"With your being hand-in-glove with them to-night, 
and cutting them dead in the street to-morrow?" 

" No, no. I wasn't thinking of that Oh no, that would 
not be required. All I meant was that you would be 
satisfied with my inviting the Curies, husband and wife, 
and no one else to the box?'' And again she threw a 
quick glance of inquiry, which might have put him on 
his guard, but did not. 

Obviously Lord Fitzhubert had not, so to speak, taken 
in Miss Connie Gibbs. 

She was present when the meeting between the friends 
took place ; but although he had subsequently remarked 
upon the young lady's height, and the odd contrast she 
and Mrs. Curie made to each other, he had received no 
impression beyond the momentary one : he had not seen 
that she belonged permanently to the Curies' party. 

Accordingly, he now gave the required promise readily 
enough, and the matter being settled, he was ordered 
off, and the bell rung for his wife's maid. 

" Done, as I'm a Dutchman 1 " mentally ejaculated he, 
an hour later in the hall of the Carlton. 

The whole place was in a hum with arrivals and in- 
troduotions ; and young Tony Oldcastle, looking round 
with the keenest sensations of pleasure and gratification, 
stood in a prominent position awaiting his guests, — 
for, as luck would have it, he had hit upon the same 
night for entertaining the Maynard party and Major 
Everest, that his other Somersetshire neighbours had for 
inviting Lord and Lady Fitzhubert. 

In the hubbub of the hall he did not, however, 
perceive this. 

During the brief interval which had elapsed since 
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securing his principal guests, he had provided others to 
meet them, and Mr. and Mrs. Wilde and their daughter 
Clara, with whom the Maynards were as intimate as with 
the Oldcastles, were to be also recipients of the bo/s 
frank hospitality. Further, there was a bachelor neigh- 
bour known to both families, whose company was equally 
likely to be ^reeable to them. 

" We shall be nine in all," reflected Tony with pride ; 
and he had secured one of the largest tables in the 
dining-room to meet the case. 

Naturally he was absorbed in fulfilling the duties of his 
onerous position, and had neither eyes nor ears for any- 
thing else ; so that it was not till all were seated, and he 
had apologised for the odd number, and for two ladies 
having to sit together— (and found that Gwen Maynard 
and Clara Wilde were delighted to be the two, and had 
heaps and heaps to say to each other, especially about 
some event in which they had mutually taken part shortly 
before)— that he could breathe and look about him. 

What he then saw made him start, and, but that he 
was lifted above all minor considerations, would possibly 
have made him swear. 

The Curies I The Curies at the next table ! The 
Curies whom he knew very well and liked very well 
down in the depths of the country, where the feeling was 
that Mr. and Mrs. William Curie were such useful people 
that any little civility towards them was well worth 
showing — so that the young men at the various houses 
were encouraged to call at The Hollies, and dine at The 
Hollies, and prance round Mrs. Curie's phaeton at the 
meets — the Curies upon whom, indeed, he had meant to 
call, but whom he would reserve for Somersetshire, to be 
taken up where they had been left behind in rurality and 
jog-trottery — the Curies to turn up at this gay and 
glorious moment 1 It was — dash it — it was a nuisance. 
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That was to say, it might be a nuisance, supposing it 
bothered his party, and made them fancy they had come 
to the wrong place ? 

Of course the Curies — ^somehow he had never thought 
of the Curies as doing anything like this. 

"Tony," said Beatrice Maynard, leaning forward to 
address her host. 

Mrs. Wilde and Miss Kenyon were properly relegated 
to his right and left, but at a round table it is easy to 
talk to any one. 

"Do you see who is near you?" continued Miss 
Maynard, directing Tony's eye with her own. " Is not 
that one of the unlikely things that are always happen- 
ing ? " — and she looked smilingly significant. 

"Dear me! Mr. and Mrs. Curie!" said Tony, with 
innocent surprise. (" But though you did see them, you 
might as well have let us get on a bit first, you Beatrice," 
muttered he, to himself.) 

He was abjectly afraid of Beatrice however, with the 
awe of childish days still upon him ; so that whatever 
his private feelings might be, he looked to her with 
anxious eyes to guide him in this strait. 

As she was smiling, nodding, and waving her fingers — 
so must he nod and smile ; nay, he must do more, for 
old-fashioned politeness dictated a hasty rising from his 
chair, with " Excuse me " to his own ladies, and as much 
warmth as he could throw into his manner of greeting 
neighbours whom he had not seen since his return to 
England. 

He was not gone two minutes, and returned to his seat, 
having acquitted himself bravely. 

The Wildes and Mr. B3rwater having also exchanged 
greetings with their Somerset neighbours, it now re- 
mained for Everest to do his part. He was the last to 
perceive what was going on, but " The Curies, the Curies," 

17 
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now passing round the table in undertones, at length 
enlightened him» and he turned his head. 

" What, ^011 ? " exclaimed Mr. Curie, who was perhaps 
the only person of those concerned who was neither sur- 
prised, nor annoyed, nor anything but genuinely gratified 
by the encounter, — " My dear Everest ! " — and the honest 
fellow beamed all over. 

But the place and time did not admit of more at the 
moment, and Everest, who had risen hastily, re-seated 
himself as his host had done. As he did so, he could 
not resist looking at two people, his aunt and Beatrice 
Maynard — but only one of the two was looking at him. 
Beatrice was talking steadily to Mrs. Wilde. 

"That will do the trick," reflected Lady Fitzhubert, 
who had an alert mind. "The very thing. She can 
leave her backwoods girl with those people ; and as she 
evidently knows the whole lot, they can't refuse." 

" Oh, certainly," said Daisy, when the above was ex- 
plained to hen "Oh dear, y^s. Of course I can ask 
Beatrice Maynard. I can ask her anything. I know 
her so very well. I know them alL The old man is 
our M.F.H. — we think a great deal of our M.F.H. 
in Somersetshire — and that is his wife and daughter. 
And of course the Maynards and Tony Oldcastle will 
do anything for me^ and it is his party ** 

"Just ask him then. Ask him if Miss — I forget her 
name— can join them, as we can't take her on with us ? " 
said Lady Fitzhubert, perfectly aware that she was doing 
an impossible thing, but equally resolved to do it " You 
have not said anything to her about the opera, have 
you?" — the arrangement having been made in camera^ 
even Willie knowing nothing of it 

Lady Fitzhubert was now drawing on her gloves, and the 
time for action had arrived. " Not a word," whispered 
Daisy, back. 
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She was excited and elated in the highest degree. 
Only her fear of Connie Gibbs had prevented her talking 
of the opera all through dinner. 

And now if Connie would only be content, and see 
things as they ought to be seen? She really thought 
Connie would. The party at the next table was gay 
and attractive. It had an air of distinction toa Even 
Vi Fitzhubert, in her very latest dicolUti dress, and un- 
deniably the smartest woman in the room, could not 
make the calm, well-bred ladies at the other table look 
inferior; even she could not look down upon them. 
They were not of her world, but — ^ Do be quick," said 
the latter, imperiously, " we shall be late as it is ". 

"Late? For what?" demanded Willie Curie, over- 
hearing this. "You are not going to leave us, Lady 
Fitzhubert ? " He had just ordered some fresh claret of 
a rare vintage. 

"She is going to take us on with her," interposed 
Daisy, eagerly. "Isn't it kind, Willie? To the opera. 
To 'Faust'. And it is so long since we heard ' Faust' " 

" To the opera nowV cried Willie, amazed " At this 
time of night!" 

" Only a little after nine," said Lord Fitzhubert, care- 
lessly. " My wife never goes sooner. I never heard the 
beginning of an opera in my life. Hope you'll come? 
We shall get there in ten minutes," — and he rose from his 
chair. 

" Where are we going ? " inquired Miss Connie Gibbs, 
and at the " We " the other four glanced at each other. 

" Connie, dear," began Daisy Curie, and rustled round 
to her friend's side. 

"That girl looks sulky," reflected Violet Fitzhubert, with 
a sense of amused enjoyment which repaid her for having 
sat at the same table with Connie hitherta Daisy was 
whispering breathlessly, and apparently with success. 

17 • 
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*'Of course I shall be delighted/' said Miss Gibbs, 
aloud. But as she spoke she cast a look upon Daisy 
Curie the expression of which was peculiar. 

Daisy, however, saw nothing, and now it was over 
Beatrice Maynard's chair she hung. "But this is not 
my party," objected Beatrice, startled ; " it is not me 
whom you should ask " 

"What is it, Mrs. Curie?" cried Tony, seeing that 
towards him the eyes of both were directed ; and then, 
no one knew exactly how the next move was effected, 
but all in a moment, the Fitzhuberts with their satellites 
had vanished from the scene, and a strange and most 
unwelcome addition had been made to the other party. 
Literally Miss Connie Gibbs had been flung into their 
midst 

Connie was very meek, and wonderfully silent. No one 
would have guessed the rage that boiled within her breast 
She to be treated so ? She, who had hugged to herself 
the conviction that no one yet had ever got the better of 
Constantia Gibbs, and to whom Daisy Curie's futile little 
efforts for freedom were as so many cobwebs to be brushed 
aside ? Daisy to turn the tables ? 

" Well, I had about done with her anyway," reflected 
her tyrant. "So now. Miss Peggy Vickers that was, 
guess you'll be rather sorry you didn't take me with you 
to the opera to-night. Anyhow you'd better have sent 
me home to bed, than left me to entertain this fine party 
of your friends ;" — and from beneath her lowered eyelids 
she furtively scanned their several aspects. 

" They don't cotton to me," whispered she, to herself. 

"Poor girl, it isn't her fault," murmured Beatrice to 
Gwen, as the party rose to go into another room ; and 
she walked with Connie, and continued the conversation 
after all had re-arranged themselves in a small private 
apartment. 
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** You all know each other, don't you ? " said Miss Gibbs, 
nodding round. ^ And you all come from the same part 

of the world ? How nice ! '* and she laughed a silly, 

meaningless laugh, — then suddenly stopped and listened 
with an abrupt transition of attention to what was pass- 
ing between two other speakers. 

The speakers were Major Everest and Tony Oldcastle. 
Everest was relating an anecdote — one of the many little 
anecdotes partly humorous, partly pathetic, to which 
the war had given rise — and Tony, while commenting and 
ejaculating, was also anxiously interposing an experience 
of his own. 

" Vou know the fellow, Beatrice," he cried, turning to 
her, " Jem Crutch^ of your village. He has had the most 
wonderful luck. Enlisted because he was no good at 
home, and turned out the smartest fellow in the raiment. 
And the raiment got most awfully hammered, you 
know ; and Jem Crutch did something or other, and only 
ju^ missed the V.C. ; and he is safe to get his commission 
some time or other. I could hardly believe my eyes 
when I saw him, and that was several months ago ; and 
none of us will know him when he comes back. And it 
was all owing to luck— of course he knew how to take 
hold of his luck— but it is only one man in a thousand 
who both gets the chance and makes the most of it." 

''Or one woman in a thousand," said Miss Connie 
Gibbs in a deliberate, resonant voice. 

Everybody without exception looked at the person 
who thus spoke. Her tone in a manner compelled them 
to look at her. 

'' I fancy I could tell a thing as queer as that," said 
she, running her eyes round the group. "Shall I?" 
addressing no one in particular, but all by inference. '* It 
won't take long, and it is very interesting, and I can 
vouch for the truth of it. Well then," continued the 
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speaker, taking the general silence for consent, ** to b^in 
at the beginning. Ten years a^o I was sent over to 
France from California, my native place, to be educated ; 
and one day there arrived at the convent school where I 
was, the queerest little beggar girl — ^not that she was a 
beggar, but she looked like one — and if she wasn't in 
rags, she had known what rags were, or I'm mistaken. 
Fancy, she was to learn alongside of us — of us, who 
could pay for the best of everything ! — and we weren't 
over well pleased, you may believe. We set ourselves 
to work, and we found out every single thing about that 
girl ; and that she was, as we thought, picked up from the 
streets. She was pretty, and she could sing, and a man 
had taken a fancy to her " 

C* What is all this about ? Are we obliged to listen ? " 
murmured the decorous Mrs. Wilde to Miss Kenyon. 
"Does not sound quite — quite pleasant, does it?" 

** She is not to be stopped," said Miss Kenyon, quietly.) 

** The upshot was that at the end of three years you 
wouldn't have known that girl," proceeded the narrator, 
her shrill tones rising as she proceeded. ** She turned 
out the cleverest, artfuUest, little minx — there was no- 
thing she didn't know, or couldn't learn ; — and she married 
the man " 

''Glad she did that, at least," breathed Mrs. Wilde, 
behind her fan. 

^ And," the narrator paused with true dramatic instinct, 
gathering every eye as she proceeded — " and — she went 
out of the room with him just now ! " 

" Suppose none of you guessed I was speaking of Daisy 
Curie ? " drawled Miss Gibbs, relapsing into a confidential 
attitude. " It was what this gentleman here said about 
luck, that made me think of Daisy. If ever any one has 
had luck in this world, she has ; and as for laying hold 
of it, as you say your friend did," addressing herself to 
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the bewildered Tony, who was staring at her open* 
mouthed, " Mrs. William Curie wouldn't be the woman 
she is if she didn't know how to do that with both hands. 
She has William under her thumb ; she runs the show 
with his money wherever she goes ; and down in your 
parts she takes you all in, don't she ? You are all her 
friends, as I heard her just now tell those people she 
has gone off with " 

"We an? her friends." 

It was Beatrice Maynard who spoke. She had risen 
to her feet, and confronted the base informer with flash- 
ing eyes and a heaving bosom. 

The rest of the party now fixed their attention upon 
Beatrice. Of what was passing within each breast it 
boots not here to inquire ; suffice it to say that mingled 
amazement and consternation was the prevailing feeling, 
while Tony Oldcastle alone experienced a sense of vague 
exhilaration that such an iclaircissement should have 
taken place at his party, thus stamping it forever as a 
matter of history. 

Beatrice, as we say, stood up to speak by an involuntary 
impulse. She scarcely knew what she was doing, but 
she knew what she meant to do, and that the time had 
come for her to fulfil her promise. 

" You have told me^ at least, no new thing," proceeded 
she, proud disdain curling her lips ; " you meant to take 
us all by surprise, but this is no surprise — to me. I have 
known your story for a long time. I did not know it at 
first," she paused ; " perhaps had I done so things might 
have been different, but that is no matter. I am Daisy 
Curie's friend, and you cannot turn me into her enemy." 

" A strange friend for Miss Maynard ! " 

But Miss Maynard deigned no notice of the sneer. 
She was looking rapidly from one to another of the as- 
sembled group, as an orator scans his audience before a 
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fresh effort Could she move them? Could she win 
them? 

Suddenly she leaned down, and laid her hand on that 
of the person whom she intuitively recognised as the one 
with whom her task would be most difficult. Mrs. Wilde 
was a formidable matron of a type sufficiently well known 
to need no description here. 

"I have no right to speak to you," said Beatrice, 
humbly, " you who are so much wiser, so much better, 
so much more loved and respected and looked up to than 
I shall ever be — but I know that you will bear with me. 
May I ask you to listen for just a moment, and to re- 
member that I am pleading for — for a friend? What 
has Daisy done ? Is it her fault that she was not bom 
as we were, guarded and sheltered and cared for as we 
have been in our early homes? Home? She had no 
home. You have heard how her childhood was passed, 
in earning her daily bread. What was wrong in that ? 
She was taken from poverty and ignorance and given the 
education that comes to us by inheritance — ^given it as a 
favour, owing it to the affection of an honest man who 
wanted to fit her for becoming his wife — what was wrong 
in that? Is she to be blamed because she rose to his 
level — perhaps it is not a very high one, but it brought 
her among people " she paused, her lip trembling. 

"It brought her into contact with j^ou, Beatrice," — 
markedly. 

" I know, I know," said she. *' But the first advances 
were on my side, they were indeed. I sought out Daisy. 
I insisted on our being intimate. I took her as she was 
— I never asked nor thought of asking what she had been. 
Why should she have told me of her own accord ? I see 
no reason why. Our lives are our own ; our own and 
— God's." Suddenly the speaker's voice sank, and the 
last word fell away to a whisper. 
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"Certainly, Beatrice. Still, dear Beatrice " the elder 

lady looked disturbed and dubious. C'The Maynards 
are responsible for this most unfortunate circumstance," 
thought she ; " and unfortunate it is, however respectable 
the Curies may be. They are, in a manner, impostors.'*) 

*\ If I thought she was really a good woman," murmured 
she. 

" Is that for us to judge ? Are we called upon — foi^ve 
my saying so — to determine of every one we admit to our 
acquaintanceship whether they are ' Good ' according to 
our tenets, or not ? And we don't do it. We are not 
bidden do it. If we were " 

" Yes, of course. Of course I see that, Beatrice. Only 
a person who foists herself into our society under false 
pretences ought to be " 

'' Immaculate ? " said Beatrice, quickly. 

* I think, I do think, something rather better than " 

"Ourselves?" 

" Pray, what is your opinion ?" Mrs. Wilde suddenly 
turned to her nearest companion for assistance, and it 
was promptly given, though not perhaps in the manner 
expected. 

" I agree with Beatrice," said Miss Kenyon, gently. 
** I too have been aware of Mrs. Curie's antecedents for 
a considerable period of time ; in fact, for longer than 
either Beatrice, or I fancy any one else here has been." 

"Except me," struck in Constantia Gibbs, who had 
more than once essayed to interrupt before, but whose 
interpolation had been steadily ignored. " Except me, 
ma'am. You can't '* 

"I do not except you," said Miss Kenyon, coldly. 
" I knew the little singing girl before she was taken to 
your school ; and though I confess I would rather that 
she had not been admitted to the society in which she 
now finds herself, having been so, it seems to me that it 
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would be neither right nor just that she should be ex- 
cluded from it in future." 

** May I be allowed to speak ? " said a new voice. 

" You, Geoffrey ? I am sure I wish you would," Mrs. 
Wilde r^arded her husband with an air of relief. "It 
is really very perplexing, because, of course, it must be 
decided now or never ; so many of us are here " 

(" Quite a representative gathering," aside from Tony.) 

" And, of course, there is a great deal in what Beatrice 
says," continued the lady; *'and, if Lady Laura feels 
the same " 

" My mother will," said Beatrice. " I know she wilL 
It will not be a case with her of how she ' feels,' but of 
what she knows to be right. In a case of this kind my 
mother will rise above her inclinations, and act on 
principle." 

"Certainly one ought so to act. But, Geoffrey, you 
have not spoken ? " — for he had been waiting patiently — 
" Do let us have your opinion," — and Mrs. Wilde calmly 
proceeded with her own. " Whatever we do, let us act 
in concert My dear Beatrice, you are sure, absolutely 
sure, that this is not a mere question of impulse on your 
part ? That if we decide to take no notice of the present 
disclosure, we shall have the Maynards' support ? You 
see we are waiting, my husband, Clara, and I ? We will 
follow — ^shall I say it?" looking towards them, "yes? 
Very well ; we will follow your lead" 

" Over hedge and ditch," said the Master, promptly. 

"And I will wind the horn for you," nodded his 
daughter. "And if ever I hear a false 'View, hollo!' 
ril recall the hounds. Count on me, Beatrice." 

"And on me, by Jove," ejaculated Tony Oldcastle, 
flushing up with pride and resolution, "and on my people, 
ril tell them what you say — and how you said it too. 
The Oldcastles will follow the Maynards, Beatrice" 
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"And a poor lone man will trot behind/' observed 
Mr. Bywater. 

Gwen slipped her hand into her sister's and squeezed 
it; poor Beatrice was trembling all over, she had not 
yet finished. 

" You are all so good," she murmured ; " and you don't 
say a word to blame me, yet you can't have forgotten 
that it was I who insisted on the Curies being taken 
notice of when they first came; that it was I who 
vouched for Daisy and put her forward, and gave no one 
any rest till she was called upon and invited everywhere. 
I instigated Mr. Curie to join the hunt " 

" Well, well ; he makes a very good member," inter- 
posed Mr. Wilde, placidly. 

"And I put Daisy into the book club, and the golf club — 
all to get her known. And she does work hard in the parish ; 
but she would never have got beyond the parish " 

'* Ha-ha-ha t The parish won't care two hangs what 
Mrs. Curie was. Don't worry about the parish, Beatrice ; " 
— and again Mr. Wilde laughed aloud, and suddenly 
every one laughed, and the tension was over. During 
the latter part of it, Constantia Gibbs had slipped out of 
the room, no one noticing her exit except Tony, who 
ceremoniously opened the door for her; ''And I hope 
she liked the attention," chuckled he, to himself. For he 
was perfectly aware that Constantia would have preferred 
blindness and the most barefaced n^lect to any such 
recognition of her stealthy flight As the door closed 
he bowed with fine irony behind it 

Then he came back and winked to Everest, bubbling 
with secret glee. " This will be all over Somersetshire in 
a week," said he. "Poor old Curie, I hope it won't 
annoy him; but he is pretty stolid; he doesn't mind 
an}^hing, so long as he gets a good dinner. He is fond 
of his wife, though." 
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" He is so fond of her" said Everest, "that I think if 
he had heard Miss Maynard speak just now " 

" Oh— ah — ^yes. Beatrice did give it us hot, didn't she ? 
Beatrice is an awfully good sort. And it is quite true 
what she said, you know. She did take Daisy up, and 
simply bullied us all into knowing her. Not that I 
needed bullying;'* — with a laugh. 

" I never heard anything more nobly argued." 

*' Argued? Did she argue? I thought she just 
ordered us, the Wildes and us all." 

'' She took her stand not on kindness but on justice," 
said Everest, half to himself. "I should never have 
thought of that It would have seemed to me a cruel 
business to drop a woman because she was not quite 
what one thought her, but Miss Maynard " he paused. 

"Lx>oked splendid, didn't she?" said Tony, missing 
the point. " I am awfully afraid of Beatrice," continued 
he, confidentially, " but I do admire her. And if she 
says you're all right, you know you are all right, and that 
it doesn't signify a hang what any one else thinks." 

" Yet she seems to say that she makes mistakes her- 
self," said Everest, glancing at her thoughtfully. He 
felt as if he should like to go on talking of Beatrice and 
looking at her, but the party was breaking up, and Tony 
was called from his side. 



CHAPTER X. 

"AM I MAD OR DREAMING?** 

People who go about the world picking up casual ac- 
quaintances and dropping, them with equal facility, can 
have but little idea of what a revelation such as that 
narrated in the' last chapter means to those who have 
lived the greater part of their lives in one place, whose 
minds have been cast from infancy in one groove, and 
who have not only their own but their forefathers' habits, 
traditions, and prejudices to struggle with, when receiving 
a new idea. 

To the Maynards, the Wildes, and the Oldcastles, the 
disclosure made by Daisy Curie's false friend was not a 
disclosure but an exposure. 

Accustomed to knowing all about each other from 
generation to generation — not even concealing from each 
other (for the attempt would be futile) any circumstances 
of grief or shame which have befallen this family or that 
— a mystery, and especially a mystery of a nature to 
make them feel outwitted and imposed upon, was of all 
things the most to be resented in newcomers who had 
barely escaped being regarded as intruders within their 
charmed circle. 

They had felt themselves extraordinarily tolerant and 
liberal-minded in that they had received and treated as 
neighbours a rather vulgar and arrogant couple — poor 
Willie was not arrogant, but Daisy often made him 
appear so, — and the older folks, who were not so much 
impressed by the latter's looks, toilettes, and chatter, as 

afiQ 
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were their sons and daughters, told each other aside as 
an excuse for leniency, that there was such an universal 
mingling of ranks nowadays it was no use attempting to 
hold out against it They thought themselves, we say, 
very easy and modem in acknowledging this. 

And no one had held out ; not even Lady Laura May- 
nard, the bulwark of the neighbourhood. Of her all the 
rest stood in awe, and she had been the first to yield — 
so that Daisy's triumph had been rapid and complete. 

What was it, however, as compared to the present 
victory of her champion on her behalf? Beatrice had 
literally swept her audience along with her ; wasting no 
time in fruitless appeals to their compassion, she had 
held to her one strong point, she had demanded justice 
for her quondam friend on the ground that she had done 
nothing worthy of condemnation. It was no sin to have 
risen from poverty and obscurity to affluence and posi- 
tion. It was no crime to draw a veil over an unfortunate 
childhood. 

And then, as we know, she blamed herself for having 
with her own hand pushed her friend up the ladder at 
whose feet Daisy might have paused and hesitated, — and 
the sight of the proud Beatrice Maynard humbled and 
beseeching, and perhaps a little secret consciousness that 
it would make things very awkward at home if there 
were to be a split in the camp on their return thither, 
finally won for her the suffrages of all present. 

« But, my dear Beatrice " 

" Oh, do you want me ? " said Beatrice. 

She had not been alone with her hostess since the great 
scene, and, truth to tell, rather dreaded being so ; since, 
although it was easy for Miss Kenyon to account for her 
own reticence as regarded Daisy Curie, Miss Kenyon 
might very well be wondering — How about Beatrice 
Maynard's knowledge? 
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" Of course I said nothing, my dears, when I found she 
was your next-door neighbour ; one learns to hold one's 
tongue as one grows old," said she, cheerfully — but this 
was before Gwen, as the three rolled home in their 
brougham after the dinner-party ; and Beatrice had an 
intuitive feeling that her cousin was only waiting till she 
could catch her alone, for more to follow. 

The opportunity came all too soon on the following 
morning when, Gwen having gone upstairs after break- 
fast. Miss Kenyon turned to her sister briskly. 

" There was one little point that I thought you missed 
last night, my dear, if you will forgive my saying so. 
You spoke so well, and seemed to understand what 
you were doing so admirably, that it seems absurd for 
me to— but it was just this. Would it not have been 
something in your client's favour — ^you were a true 
Portia last night, Beatrice, only needing wig and gown ; 
so you see I talk of your * client,' — but if you had laid 
some stress on her having herself confided to you as her 
friend her story— eh? I fancy that would have told in 
her favour?" 

'' But she did not do it, cousin Augusta." 

" Oh," said cousin Augusta. 

" I wish she' had," said Beatrice, with an effort, " but 
Daisy never was open with me. I told her everything ; — 
now, I wish I had not, but I did ; — and she pretended 
to be as frank with me — but never was. She spoke 
of her travels, and her experiences in one place and 
another ; she spoke a great deal of the people she had 
met, those Fitzhuberts especially,"— she paused. 

** Of course. One can see at a glance in what light 
Lord and Lady Fitzhubert, smart spendthrifts to whom 
people such as the Curies are a godsend, look upon 
them ; but she — ahem ! she did not confide — ^yet you 
knew about her ! " 
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'^ I am not at liberty to say who told me, cousin 
Augusta." 

" Then I shall never ask you again, my dear." (" To 
think that a man should be such an idiot!" muttered 
the- man's aunt, to herself.) Nevertheless she had noted 
Everest's eyes resting on the speaker of the night before. 

She was revolving the matter in her mind, and wonder- 
ing whether there were anything further to be learnt or 
done, when the door opened, and a note was put into 
Beatrice's hand, which she read with some agitation. 

" From Daisy," she said, looking up, ** but I can't do 
it I can*t go to her this morning. I am engaged to 
meet Clara Wilde at the Academy at twelve ; you re- 
member we arranged it last night ; so I must just say it 
is impossible," moving towards the writing-table; but 
''Stop a moment," said Miss Kenyon, laying a gentle 
hand upon her arm. 

"It is barely half-past ten now," hinted she. 

** Oh, but I — I can't," cried Beatrice, with an impetu- 
osity that betrayed her feelings. "Why does she ask 
it ? Why does she want to see me ? I have done all I 
can for her; and now she has got other friends, she 
does not need me, and — and I can't," — ^she wound up 
vehemently. 

" Do you think she suspects anything ? " 

" No : this is just like all her notes. She was always 
sending them ; begging me to go to her on any sort of 
pretext She did not really want me; but she liked 
people to see me going to The Hollies, and she knew 
that I would go." 

" There can be nothing of that now, you know." 

" Oh, there can. She will tell Lady Fitzhubert that 
she has sent for me " 

"May I see the note, Beatrice?" 

" Hum," said Miss Kenyon, meditatively. " I do not 
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know if I may venture an opinion, but this does not 
seem to me to be written by a person in quite an ordin- 
ary frame of mind. I think, I cannot help thinking, that 
Mrs. Curie has penned it under excitement, and if so — 
come, pluck up your courage, Beatrice, for I believe," 
with deliberate emphasis, " I believe the murder is out" 

** Oh, no ; oh, surely no," said Beatrice, hurriedly. 

"Oh, yes; oh, surely yes," retorted Miss Kenyon. 
" And why not ? Why should you mind if it be so ? 
You, if any one, have no need to fear meeting your 
friend ; she ought to be grateful to you, if ever woman 
were ; and she may wish to express it Go to her, my 
dear ^" 

"But— but " 

" I understand. You dread a scene. Scenes are always 
disagreeable ; still, this one is bound to come, and as 
well now as later on." 

" I only said what I did, because I had to ; I hated 
doing it I am so ashamed whenever I think of the 
whole affair ; but I promised to stand by her " 

« And you did, nobly. Well ? " 

" Can't I say I am engaged ? " pleaded Beatrice, pite- 
ously. " Can't. I let it wait ? We shall be going home 
directly, and Daisy can say what she pleases then ; but 
just now, just when I want to forget, and had grown to 
forget " 

"Dear Beatrice, decide for yourself; but were I in 
your place " 

"You would go?" 

" I should." 

Beatrice said no more. 

The day was still so young that she was not surprised, 
on inquiring for Mrs. Curie at her hotel, to be told that 
the lady had not left her room, but that her maid was 
waiting to show the way thither to an expected visitor — 

18 
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" Oh, Annette," said Miss Maynard, perceiving Annette, 
as the hall-porter spoke. 

She could not endure Annette, but her manner was 
always gracious towards dependants, and she now smiled 
and nodded as in duty bound. 

** Is your mistress unwell ? " inquired she, as they went 
off together. 

Annette pursed her lips. Really she did not know ; 
to be sure, madam had not eaten any breakfast, and was 
still in bed ; but she did not think madam was ill, and no 
doctor had been sent for. 

"A little overdone, perhaps," said Miss Maynard, 
quietly. But her heart beat, for she felt that her cousin 
and counsellor had divined the truth. 

A moment later and the feeling resolved itself into a 
certainty. Daisy, who was young and pretty enough to 
look to advantage in the morning light under ordinary 
circumstances — who was a good sleeper, and usually as 
fresh as her floral prototype when she woke, however late 
she had been up the previous evening — was now a lament- 
able sight Her cheeks were pale; red rims round her 
eyes told of recent weeping; and her attitude as she 
crouched upon the pillows, was that of a person unable to 
lie easily or still. By her side a neglected tea-tray and 
some unopened letters further testified to mental disturb- 
ance ; while the rumpled sheets were flung back as though 
even their light covering had been found unendurable. 

"Why, Daisy, what is the matter?" said Beatrice, 
upon whom none of the above was lost, but who had to 
consider the presence of a third person. "What have 
you been doing to yourself? In bed on this lovely 
morning ! " 

" Oh, lovely morning ! " cried Daisy. 

She had received the necessary kiss, and pointed im- 
patiently to a chair. " Thank you for coming, but I knew 
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you would. Annette, let no one else in. Oh, Beatrice ! " 
— as the door closed, and the two were alone. 

"Well?" said Beatrice. 

Now that the maid had gone, she saw no further need 
for keeping up appearances, and braced herself to listen 
and endure. 

" Would any one have believed it ? " burst forth Daisy, 
suddenly springing up to a sitting attitude. " I always 
knew that girl had it in her to do anything low and mean, 
but I didn't think, I couldn't have supposed — how do you 
think she ended her evening's work ? By calmly telling 
me before them — before Vi Fitzhubert at least, she didn't 
quite dare before the men — how she had used her op- 
portunity when my back was turned, and repeating to 
her what she had said to you ! At least, did she say it ? " — 
eagerly. "That is what I want to know ? Beatrice, I know 

I shall get the truth from you. Did Connie really " 

her voice faltered, but her hungry eyes spoke the rest 

" I am afraid — she did." 

" The horrid, wicked girl ! After all she made me 
go through, to go and do it at last! She threatened 
once years ago, when she was angry, that she would — 
would hold that over me — and I knew by her face when 
we met here in London, that she had not forgotten ; but 
she could pretend to be so good-humoured and pleasant, 
— oh, what a fool I was to be taken in ! Somehow, I 
really thought she was only teasing ; until that day I took 
her to call on you, and that frightened me a little. But 
it was seeing me with the Fitzhuberts — oh, Beatrice, 
wasn't it mean, wasn't it horrible of her ? Not that Vi 
Fitzhubert minds. She says it is nothing to her. And if 
she doesn't, and you don't — but oh, I can't stand it, I don't 
believe I can stand it," — throwing herself down upon the 
pillows with a burst of weeping ; — " it is all very well for 
Willie to say ' Never mind/ " sobbed she ; " but to think 

18 ♦ 
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that every one I meet when we go home will be looking 
at me and pointing at me— even the young men will 
laugh to each other, and grow less particular what they 
say before me " 

"Oh, Daisy, no." 

« They will. I know they will. They'll think I have 
no business to mind ** 

" Because you were not bom quite in our rank of life? 
My dear Daisy, what are you thinking of? I am very 
sorry this has happened, and it never ought to have 
happened, but the skies haven't fallen," said Beatrice, 
composedly. " If you were told aU that took place last 
nigl^t, you must have heard that which will make 3^ur 
return to Somersetshire much less unbearable than you 
fancy at present. No one is going to laugh at you 
or point at you. There will be no change in any of 
your neighbours. Indeed, I think you may count on 
being treated with even more kindly consideration 
than formerly, because " 

" Go on," said Daisy, quickly, seeing that she paused. 

" I was going to say," proceeded Beatrice, in some 
embarrassment, '^ that the older people among us, being, 
as you know, rather formal and punctilious, did some- 
times think your ways not — not quite in accordance 
with theirs ; and now they will understand and not — not 
expect it" 

" They will look down on me, and put up with me? " 

Beatrice shrank within herself; how was she to meet 
this, the exact truth ? 

" Isn't that it ? " cried Daisy, impatiently. " Of course 
it is. They will put me down, and set me right when- 
ever I open my lips. C How should sAe know ? ' * What 
business has sAe to give an opinion ? ') Beatrice, do you 
think you could stand that yourself? " 

" I am very sorry, Daisy," — ^with increasing gentleness. 
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" This is harder on you than I realised at first," appended 
Beatrice, after a moment's thought. "At first I must 
say that I thought it was just a little hard on me. You 
might have told me. It would have been better if you 
had." 

Daisy moved uneasily, plucking at the counterpane 
with nervous, irritable fingers. 

" I don't see how you could expect it of me," 
muttered she, keeping her face averted. "One is not 
bound to show oneself up ; and I knew how you and the 
rest of them would feel about it. You accepted me as 
a lady bom, and if you did not find me out for your- 
selves ." As she spoke it seemed indeed incredible 

to Beatrice Maynard that they had not done so. 

How palpably, how glaringly did voice and phrase 
and idea all unite in betraying the speaker I What an 
unspeakable commonness ran through all. It seemed as 
though a mask had been thrown aside, and she were 
confronted by a rude, rough face with tongue in cheek. 

Be it remembered that whatever her secret knowledge 
had been, Beatrice had never till now beheld Daisy Curie 
with all restrictions and considerations thrown aside ; and 
that even when the latter was arbitrary and impertiijent 
towards herself (as repeated by Gwen to Lady Laura) 
she was still carefully guarded in her language and de- 
meanour. Her powers of acting were considerable, and 
she had utilised them till they became a second nature ; 
so that whether gay or grave, in good-humour or the 
reverse, there was nothing of this present sullen vulgarity 
of tone, the tone of a cowed yet resentful inferior. 

" I passed among you all, whatever you may say now," 
resumed she ; for the hint that she had not done so quite 
so entirely as supposed had galled her to the quick. 
" And if I did once, I could still. I am as good as any- 
body. There's nothing the matter with me/' — vanity 
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re-asserting itself. " Haven't I proved it ? And yet just 
because that spiteful Connie Gibbs goes and blabs, " 

Again Beatrice winced, but again she strove not to 
show it. 

" 1 am to have this shame put upon me," con- 
cluded Daisy, now pulling at the delicate frills of her ex- 
pensive dressing-jacket. " That girl, that viper, knew how 
I should feel about it. If I had been like some — there's 
Willie now, he laughs and says what harm can it do? 
He says people will be just as glad to come to our house, 
and eat our dinners, and drink his wine, as ever they were. 
He says that as long as he can pay his way — ^that's his 
coarse idea of looking at things--^ I don't mean to blame 
Willie, but he thinks money is everything, and I know it 
isn't, and you know it isn't, and it is we women who rule 
the roost in society) — oh, Beatrice, you mi^At help me. 
Not that you didn't stick up for me last night. I know 
you did that " 

" How do you know ? " said Beatrice, surprised. She 
had hardly expected Miss Connie Gibbs to tell this, and 
indeed was prepared to hear herself charged with faith- 
lessness. 

"How do I know? Not from Connie, you may be 
sure. She would have let me suppose she had it all her 
own way, but Major Everest — what ? " for there was a 
faint, irrepressible movement on her companion's part 

" Oh, yes ; he came in last night too," proceeded Daisy, 
in a more complacent tone. "I did not see him, but 
Willie did ; and it was just after that girl had let it all 
out, and I believe he really came to see if she had, though 
he made a sort of pretence of asking Willie to go some- 
where with him. So of course Willie asked what really 
happened ? And he said you stood up for us ; and I 
meant to thank you, Beatrice, only I fot^ot ; " — she paused 
and looked up. " I suppose Ae said nothing ? Men never 
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do. But his coming to see us showed how he felt Well," 
disconsolately, " I suppose there's nothing to be done if 
It really is as Connie said. Willie could not quite make 
out from Major Everest. If I had been there, I should 
have made him tell me ; but men are so stupid. Although 
I have been worrying Willie ever since, all I can get out 
of him is, that there was a scene, and that you took our 
part. Oh, Beatrice, you will go on taking it, won't you ? " 

" There will be no need, as I told you, Daisy. When 
you go back " 

" But I don*t know that I shall go back," said Daisy, 
suddenly. " I told Willie I should see you first ; because 
I hoped that you might be able to — to say something to 

comfort me ; but if you can't ," and she bit her lips, 

thinking. 

" I am so sorry if I can't. I thought it would comfort 
you to know that all would go on the same as before. 
And isn't it better that you should have nothing to 
conceal ? " 

'* No it isn't No, I don't believe I shall go back now. 
There's no reason why I should ; one place is as good as 
another," ran on Daisy, thinking rapidly. " And you are 
a dreadfully humdrum set of folks down there. We 
might get in with a livelier set of people, or we needn't 
go into the country at all. The Fitzhuberts were quite 
surprised when they heard we had buried ourselves down 
in a dead-and-alive country neighbourhood. Vi Fitz- 
hubert said only last night, before she knew anything of 
this, that she wondered we could endure it. And that if 
we didn't care for London, we might at least go into a 
racing county. And that if we did, they would come to us 
for the races — I declare I'll make Willie do that. Yes, yes ; 
I will. He won't mind. He is always ready for a change. 
Then we might snap our fingers at Connie Gibbs ; " — 
and she laughed, with rising excitement and exultation. 
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Beatrice was silent. In her breast there was a struggle 
going on. 

On the one hand what an escape for herself, what 
a sense of relief and freedom was opened up by the 
above vision ; on the other, what an abyss for this poor 
heedless soul to plunge intol Could she not put out 
a finger to save poor reckless Daisy from destruction ? 
To let her become the prey of such people as the Fitz- 
huberts, and be made use of by them and others of their 
class in the way indicated, was simply to abandon her 
to every evil influence by whom all her worst passions 
would be encouraged, and her better feelings speedily 
and ruthlessly effaced. 

And Daisy was a fellow-creature with an immortal 
soul. Beatrice trembled. 

She had come at last to perceive the truth about 
Daisy Curie. Daisy was not naturally a bad woman ; 
rather she had a curious innate tendency towards what 
was respectable, decorous, decent ; and when religion was 
the order of the day, it cost her no effort to adopt as 
much of its outward form as procured the approbation of 
those by whom it was held in genuine regard 

But she was weak, vain, and ambitious on a low level ; 
and cast among others who neither cared nor professed 
to care for anything but pleasure and luxury, those gods 
would she also worship. 

Beyond this she had not so far gone; she had not 
joined the scoffers, nor the utterly debased ; and during 
the period of her residence in a quiet, orderly neighbour- 
hood she had evinced such an anxiety to conform to its 
tenets as might yet be worked upon for her own good, if 
she would return thither and yield herself anew to its 
influence. 

But would she? Beatrice swiftly turned over the pros 
and ofns in her mind. 
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" You see it is not as if I couldn't have plenty of friends 
wherever I went," — suddenly burst forth Daisy, who had 
also been thinking. " I daresay you would all be sorry 
to lose me, whatever Connie may think — for I did wake 
you up ; and Vm sure Tony Oldcastle and the Tomlinson 
boys used to be never out of our house ; but one can't 
help that, one must think of oneself We could say — let 
me see — " ruminating — ^'^that Somersetshire was relax- 
ing ; it is so, isn't it ? Or what should you say it is ? 
But of course j^ou think it all that any one needs, and I 
must own it suited me well enough. Willie could say he 
wanted better shooting. What do you think ? " 

" Don't go, Daisy." 

" What ? Not go ? I daresay you don't want to lose 
us ; and it is very nice of you to say so, I'm sure ; but 
you could come and stop with us, you know ; and I would 
ask Gwen and Kitty too, by-and-by. I shall have to 
take care that Connie Gibbs doesn't get wind of this 
though. She must suppose we are stuck down at The 
Hollies till she is off the field ; but she is going directly ; 
she found a wire from her dear papa last night ordering 
her back; and whatever she may say, she dares not disobey 
him. So we can keep quiet till she is gone, and then blow 
up her little scheme. Well, I feel better now. Just give 
me the eau-de-cologne, will you ? And, Beatrice " 

" Dear Daisy, do listen for one moment. I am so sure 
it would be better, far better for you to go back to your 
own home, where you have so many interests and oc- 
cupations. You have forgotten them just at this moment, 
but " 

" I must go on forgetting them. I can't be troubled 
with them. You can explain for me; for if I can 
manage Willie — ^and, of course I can — we shan't return 
at all. He can go down to settle things, and Whiteley 
will move the furniture." 
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" You would not go down at all ! " 

" Now, Beatrice, don't be tiresome. Of course not 
Vm not a housekeeper ; I know nothing about tables and 
chairs ; besides, I hate and detest worrying about such 
things. I shall stay on here, and — oh, I know. The 
Fitzhuberts suggested last night that we should have a 
house for the Cowes week ; they want to go, but they 
can't afford a house; and Vi Fitzhubert says it is the 
best fun in the year. After that, we could go to Scot- 
land, to make another break ; and then Connie would 
have quite lost trace of us, and we could do what we 
chose." She threw herself back upon the pillows, all 
traces of chagrin and distress eliminated from a counten- 
ance now lit up by pleasurable anticipation. 

" Yes, that will do ; " she smiled and nodded. " So now, 
dear, I must not keep you in any longer on this nice 
morning. It was so good of you to come, but now I 
know you are dying to be off ; " — and she looked impatient 
and suggestive. 

" I am going," said Beatrice, rising. 

" And you must not think I shan't be sorry to part 
with j^ouy but you do see, don't you, how well this plan 
works out? And was it not lucky the Fitzhuberts 
turning up, in spite of its being through them and their 
giving offence to that horrid girl that all this came 
about? I am rather glad Vi Fitzhubert knows; she 
will help me, if anything of the kind should ever happen 
again. She knows I am quite devoted to her. Beatrice," 
with a twinge of compunction, " you are not angry with 
me?" 

" I am very — sorry for you, Daisy." 

"As to that, I'm sorry for myself, but it can't be 
helped ; and now that I have had it out, I feel better. 
I shall go to Ranelagh this afternoon. Connie had been 
going with us, but I shall take Vi Fitzhubert instead, if 
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she'll go. She won't go everywhere with me, because of 
course she is very smart, and I am a mere nobody " — the 
shrill-voiced, consequential little Daisy was herself once 
more ; Beatrice could almost have smiled to see how 
soon the old airs and graces were again in force, but that 
her heart felt sick and sore at such folly, and at the 
future which she foresaw opening before the poor in- 
fatuated creature — " However, I can but ask her," con- 
cluded Daisy, now palpably looking to her friend to go. 

" Are you quite determined ? " said Beatrice, in a low 
voice. 

" Quite. So it is no use trying to shake my resolution. 
I was feeling dreadfully bad when you arrived— oh, dear, 
it all comes back upon me now," with a sudden catch of 
the breath — " I had forgotten it for a moment ; but there, 
it's no use making a fuss. And don't you see, Beatrice," 
eagerly, " that if I listened to you and went back to The 
Hollies — as I see you still want me to do, though you don't 
say anything — I should always be down in the dumps ? 
There would be nothing to help me to forget. You know 
how things cling to one in the country, don't you ? " 

Did she not ? Beatrice knew only too well. 

"So then, Spread your wings and fly, say I," cried 
Daisy, gaily. **Ta-ta, Beatrice; you solemn Beatrice: 
you are not over pleased at this, I see ; but you know 
me — when I say a thing I stick to it," and self-will set in 
on the pretty little face which had now regained much of 
its wonted expression, though colour still was wanting. 
" Goodness, what a fright I look ! " cried she, catching up 
a hand-glass which had been hastily popped beneath the 
pillow on the arrival of her visitor, "but a soup;on of 
rouge — oh get away, there's a dear, I ought not to say 
the word * Rouge' before you. Beatrice," with a slight, 
a very slight, return to seriousness, "you are too good 
for me ; your whole world is too good for me." 
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" Indeed, indeed, dear Daisy '* trying to take her 

hand. 

" No, no/' said Daisy, pulling it back. '' Na Let me 
ga I don't care to be good ; I don't wish to be good, 
as you call good. I'm only a poor little thing that likes 
to be petted and admired, and can't stand being preached 
at and called to order. I do well enough ; and it isn't 
my fault if you and your set are too grand for me." 

" But we should not be too grand for you," said Beatrice, 
earnestly. " Dear, don't go away from us ; don't throw 
yourself among people who will drag you down " 

'* How uncivil you are. The Fitzhuberts would stare 
indeed, if they heard that TAey drag me down ! I can't 
help laughing" — but the laugh was a forced one. 

'^ At least you will wait a few days before you decide. 
You are upset and excited now, and no wonder ; but if 
you will think matters over " 

''You suppose that I have not thought? That's all 
you know about it," cried Daisy, with another laugh. 
''Willie and I have had this in view ever since — what 
I mean is that we never meant to stay in any place where 
it was known about — about us. There was a woman 
once at your house — that Miss Adam who came to you 
as Lady Laura's companion — I don't know where or how 
she had found it out, but she knew about me, and I 
thought she was going to blackmail me. She did try it 
on; that is, she let me know that she had my secret, 
but she never went beyond that. And what on earth she 
did it for, unless she wanted to get something out of me 
(which fell through, I suppose), goodness knows ! " 

"Miss Adam I" 

" The odd little creature in curls. A regular old cat 
But whatever her game was, something stopped her 
playing it Now, Beatrice, I really do want to get up. 
This is just like our old 'Good-byes,' isn't it? when I 
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used to follow you down to the gate, and we would 
stand there talking forever, because we always seemed 
to have more and more to say — Beatrice," calling after 
her, as she reached the door. 

Beatrice stopped, and looked round. 

" I make you a present of Major Everest He-he-he!" 
giggled Daisy. The door-handle turned, and Beatrice 
was gone, the echo of a mocking laugh in her ears. 

In the hall she encountered Miss Connie Gibbs presid- 
ing over a pile of enormous trunks. " Been to see your 
friend. Miss Maynard ? " 

Miss Maynard walked steadily on, but the other blocked 
her path. 

" Feels pretty bad I s'pose," continued she, sarcastically ; 
" they mostly do when " 

" Allow me to pass, please." 

**Oh, certainly. I was only going to say that if she 
thinks Tve done with her " 

" A hansom," said Beatrice, to the hall-porter, 

" she doesn't know Constantia Gibbs. Tm ofif 

for the present " but Beatrice heard no more. 

Her head was in a whirl, her pulses throbbing, and it 
seemed but a second ere she was at the door of Burling- 
ton House, where, although longing to be alone, she had 
now to keep her appointment with Clara Wilde. 

It was past twelve o'clock, but Clara would excuse her 
being late; and she was mechanically searching in her 
purse for the fare, when a hand was held out, and she 
saw that even another minute's solitude was to be denied 
her. Major Everest, the last person in the world she 
would have wished to see at the moment, was standing 
on the Academy steps, ready to assist her to descend. 

What unlucky chance had sent him there ? Although 
she could not actually chaise him with being the author 
of all this trouble, he had certainly involved her in it 
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more deeply than needs must, and she had firmly resolved 
that, come what might, she would avoid any possibility 
of further explanations and confidences. 

He would perhaps want to thank her — be grateful and 
nonsensical and full of Daisy and her wrongs? That 
should be prevented, if nothing else could. She would 
never see him alone, never for a moment 

Gwen would help her now; and she and Gwen had 
arranged this, it being Gwen's part to stick to her sister's 
side through thick and thin in any future meetings. 

Only a few days remained during which there was a 
likelihood of the former's services being required, and it 
had seemed as if this brief period might be got through 
safely, since neither of the plotters had conceived the 
possibility of Everest's being at the Academy during the 
morning hours, when only rigid picture lovers or country 
cousins reverted thither — but " the best laid plots o' mice 
and men ? " we know what becomes of them. 

" Miss Wilde is waiting for you," said Everest, cheer- 
fully. " She sent me down to see if you were coming," — 
and he stepped upstairs by her side, as if his joining the 
party were a matter of course. 

What was to be done? Nothing. She could not 
drive the man away, nor even show by look or manner 
that his presence was unwelcome ; all she could do was 
to be civil, alert, and devoted to the object or objects in 
hand. 

She had come to see the pictures, still more to show 
Clara Wilde the pictures — shaving already been herself 
once or twice to the galleries. Clara wanted to waste 
no time, but to be taken straight to this one and that 
approved by public estimation ; so that, on her return 
to Somersetshire, she could talk with the best when the 
inevitable topic was started at country dinner-parties. 

** I should not care if I never saw an Academy 
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from one year to another/' explained the downright girl 
frankly to Everest ''I know nothing about pictures; 
they are not in my line ; but the people at home expect 
one to have gone ; so Beatrice is just going to rush me 
through them, and tell me which I am to say are good 
and which are horrible." 

" That is just what I should be grateful for being told 
too," said he, eagerly. "Will Miss Maynard allow 
another disciple to attach himself, or shall I be in the 
way?" — looking to her across the intervening figure, for 
she had slipped round to Clara's other side. 

A minute before, he had not seen why he should be in 
the way ; there was surely no reason for supposing his 
companionship an intrusion — but now he felt slightly 
embarrassed. Miss Maynard did not respond to his 
overture as readily as might have been anticipated. She 
was not rude, but she was stiff — and her eyes were glued 
to the catalogue in her hand. 

Clara Wilde would have loitered and chatted ; glancing 
round the walls as a sort of adjunct to chit-chat, which 
roved over a variety of topics — but Beatrice held un- 
relentingly to her rS/e of guide and authority. From 
her pocket she produced a pencil, with which she 
marked Clara's book from her own," Clara meanwhile 
talking and laughing aside with Everest ; and on more 
than one occasion they lost her and had to look for her, 
as she had wandered away by herself. 

" Does she really care so very much for pictures, or is it 
only because Beatrice is so desperately conscientious that 
she will carry through anj^hing she undertakes ? What 
do you think. Major Everest ? " cried his companion at 
last. ** For my part, there is nothing in the world bores 
me like a picture gallery," confessed she, gaily; "and 
the bad air always makes my head ache. Beatrice is an 
open-air girl too ; and we never consider that any of the 
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Maynards, except Lady Laura, go in for art. Yet to 

look at Beatrice " she paused. " I believe she is 

thinking of something," she exclaimed as by a sudden 
impulse ; and simultaneously the eyes of both turned 
towards a motionless figure whose back was turned, 
but who to all appearance was absorbed in gazing at an 
elaborate composition which excited no interest in any 
one else. 

'' Perhaps she is thinking of last night ? " murmured 
Clara, with a little mischievous twinkle in her eye. 

Hitherto a certain reticence had prevented her from 
alluding to *' Last night," as to which it was generally felt 
that they had all been somewhat too demonstrative, and 
that, though delightfully exciting, the scene was rather 
awesome to contemplate in the light of day. 

'' Of course being in a private room, and quite among 
ourselves," Mrs. Wilde had pronounced, ** we could speak 
more fi'eely than would have been possible otherwise; 
but we must be very careful how we mention the circum- 
stance to those who were not there." 

Clara, however, argued with herself that Major Everest 
had been there. Also that Major Everest was such a 
nice man, and had behaved so well, and — and altogether ; 
she could not resist a sly glance, and Everest, who had 
the same thought in his mind, showed it 

His eyes travelled gravely back from a moment's 
earnest survey of the mute, intent form ; and after a 
slight hesitation he replied to the above, " Miss Maynard 
felt what took place at the Carlton to be painful, I am 
afraid. She could hardly help doing so." 

'* It gave us all a shock. It was abominable — ^that 
American girl's conduct. So vulgar, too. And poor 
Beatrice — ^the Maynards, you know, have the Curies just 
at their front door, so it is worse for them than for any 
of us." 
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" I thought Miss Maynard acted very nobly." 

" So she did. I have known Beatrice Maynard since 
she was so high," indicating, " and I never yet knew her 
do anything that was not — well, it may be odd, but 
' Noble ' is the only word I can use. To tell the truth," 
continued the speaker, confidentially, " we were all rather 
astonished that she made a friend of Mrs. Curie. Oh, 
perhaps I should not say that to youl* with a sudden 
recollection, for Everest had been brought by the Curies 
to her father's house, and he might be now resenting the 
implied slight to them. He had taken no part in the 
scene at the Carlton, and as he was also silent now, 
she ran on apologetically ; " I mean nothing against your 
friends ; they were our friends too, you know, and we are 
to go on as if nothing had happened — ^which will be easy 
enough for us, as we live at a distance ; but it will be 
awkward for the Maynards, especially as Beatrice took 
the initiative last night. Every one will know that she 
did so" — she paused. 

"And she will suffer for it?" 

" She will have to abide by it She can't drop them 
now ; however, she would not if she could. Beatrice 
would stand to her guns — ^hush ! she is coming back to 
us." 

" Shall we go on to the next room ? " said Beatrice ; 
'* there are not many more, but if we linger too long 
here ^" 

" It was you who were lingering. Major Everest and 
I were ready long ago," rejoined Clara, laughing ; •* but 
you seemed so delighted with that wonderful produc- 
tion," pointing merrily to the canvas, " that we forbore to 
disturb you. Your back said, 'Let me alone'. What 
you saw in it ^" 

"I don't fancy it would interest you," said Beatrice, 
somewhat hastily, and she led the way and the others 
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followed to another room. ("As I thought, she never 
looked at it," nodded Clara Wilde to herself.) 

If she had ever fancied that there had been anything 
or might have been anything between her present com- 
panions, she was now quite certain that she would not 
entertain the idea in future. Beatrice, it was true, now 
dropped the ardour with which she had started in her 
capacity of guide and counsellor, and replaced it with a 
little friendly raillery on the lack of appreciation evinced 
by the two who had been so ready to place themselves 
beneath her tutelage ; but though she allowed herself to 
be more " Human," according to her friend, and ran her 
eyes through the increasing number of spectators at 
Clara's bidding, noting this or that of feminine interest, she 
seldom if ever addressed herself voluntarily to Everest. 

He was not avoided, oh dear, no; he was often 
included in a remark or appeal ; but the group held per- 
sistently together, and Clara found herself invariably in 
the centre of it. 

This, however, was easily explicable. There was no 
doubt that Beatrice at times looked a trifle preoccupied ; 
of course she was thinking of Daisy Curie ; and as it was 
quite likely that she did not wish to talk of Daisy Curie, 
she might be glad that her friend had a cavalier to amuse 
her. Otherwise it might have been dull for Clara. 

"Oh, Miss Wilde! How delightful to meet here! 
And how strange to run across you the very first thing ! " 
And a burly country rector, with his wife and a couple 
of girls, surrounded their squire's daughter with beaming 
countenances. " Here we are, and here's all Somerset- 
shire, I fancy," continued the speaker, looking round 
with evident pride. "Just seen the Tomlinsons; and 
Bessie saw young Birch at the door. And your father 
and mother, are they here?" 
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"And oh, Miss Wilde, did you see that splendid 
foreign-looking man with the red fez, and several men in 
uniform showing him about?" struck in Miss Bessie. 
" An Indian Maharajah, father says." 

" No, no, my dear. Say * Father thinks,' " corrected 
the oracle, complacently. " In the big room, Miss Wilde. 
A fine-looking fellow with quite a crowd about him. 
These girls wouldn't look at anything else. Pictures? 
Pho-pho! Not a picture did they care for " 

" Have you seen the Queen's picture. Miss Wilde ? " 
It was now the matron's turn ; and the kindly, motherly 
creature was Clara's special friend at home ; she must try 
not to feel her troublesome now. " Every inch a queen 
she looks and ought to look," cried she, her honest face 
flushed with enthusiasm. " It made me feel very, very 
loyal ; it did indeed." 

" We could not get mother away from that picture," 
asserted Miss Bessie. 

" And you have seen the snow scene, of course ? " — the 
rector started afresh. "Could hardly get up to it at 
first ; but when I did I kept my place ; I wouldn't budge 
though there were people joggling my elbow all the 
time " 

" / didn't care for the snow scene so very much ; " — 
from Bessie. 

Escape was hopeless. Clara had not appredably 
opened her lips, yet she was to all appearance engaged 
in an animated conversation, and so engulfed by the new- 
comers that Major Everest was of necessity out in the 
cold. Beatrice had drifted away from the other two just 
before the meeting took place, and now, when the popular 
and besieged Miss Wilde looked round, her other com- 
panion had also disappeared. 

At the same moment some one else became aware of 
his vicinity. How did she know ? It might have been 
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any one who was standing at her elbow, arrested by the 
same attraction which had drawn her thither ; yet the full 
minute which she allowed to pass in apparent absorp- 
tion was utilised for gathering her wits before a dreaded 
encounter. 

" I fancy there is something wrong about that piece 
of distance, Major Everest ; it does not seem to me to 
recede far enough. We are so accustomed to space in 
our part of the world that though I don't understand 
painting, I do know how a stretch of open country 
ought to look." 

"Yes," said he, absently. 

" Miss Wilde knows too," said Beatrice, looking round 
for her. 

"She has met some friends and — and joined them. 
Need we go back ? " — for she was turning to retreat " It 
will be easy to find Miss Wilde, for she is only on the 
other side of the doorway, but " 

" We must not lose her. It is getting late." 

"We have nearly finished our sightseeing, however, 
and " 

"You are not an ardent sightseer. I almost wonder 
you came — it was a case of duty, I suppose ; and you 
are thankful it is over. Why should one always think 
it necessary to 'do' the Academy, when the fine old 
pictures " 

" I know ; we utterly neglect them. And to tell the 
truth, I only came here to-day because I chanced to 
hear you say you were coming, and I wished to " 

"To get the benefit of my wisdom. I hope it has 

answered the purpose, and you will be able to say " 

but he was determined to be heard. 

She knew now it was coming ; she knew by his voice 
it was coming. 

" Miss Maynard, I wanted to tell you how deeply I 
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appreciated the part you took in what happened last 
night," said he, earnestly. " It was exactly what I might 
have expected ; and when I took the great liberty of inter- 
ceding with you on behalf of our mutual friend ** 

"Oh, dear; yes. I remember .you did say something 
once, Major Everest ; but it is so long ago — however, I 
am glad you were satisfied. What a silly scene it was," 
cried Beatrice, airily, " the sooner forgotten the better. 
TAat is good now ; that is really good, don't you think ? " 
— and she stared resolutely at a picture without a notion 
what she was looking at. 

" I wonder if Mrs. Curie will ever know all ? " pro- 
ceeded he, obstinately. He was not to be put off, albeit 
she feigned not to hear. 

"Do you think she will?" he went on, receiving no 
reply. " She is very quick ; and unless your neighbours 
are extremely cautious " 

"I really can't answer for our neighbours, Major 
Everest. I can't mount guard over them ;" — with a shade 
of involuntary petulance. "Don't you think we had 
better let it alone, the whole affair, I mean ? There is 
nothing more to be done ; " and she moved on a step 
farther as though to close the conversation. 

But he was obtuse, perverse ; he could not see that he 
was losing ground with every word he spoke. What he 
longed to express was something of the strange new 
emotion with which he was beginning to regard this 
beautiful girl, whom he had always known to be beautiful, 
but had never felt to be so before — ^what he burned for 
her to perceive was that a bond of sympathy had sprung 
up between them, and that they were now united by a 
common interest. 

To other people Daisy Curie and her unlucky secret 
might be only a passing subject for curiosity and con- 
jecture, but he and Beatrice felt differently and felt in 
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unison. Delightful idea! They had entered into a 
compact ; and now he would fain renew that compact, 
and make it the occasion for a silent understanding to 
be sacredly cherished and utilised. 

Poor little Daisy ! He would harp upon the theme ; 
and Beatrice would take it up, till the duet would 
perhaps run away altogether from its original starting- 
point, but would nevertheless still be a duet What does 
a theme matter once it has served its turn ? 

It may be asked, since when had Everest so felt and 
dreamed ? 

He could not himself have answered the question. 
Every meeting with Beatrice Maynard, beginning with 
that in which he had led her into her father's dining- 
room, on the occasion of his being first introduced to the 
family, had made a certain impression — but an outside 
influence had been brought to bear upon inner misgivings 
in order to remove that impression. 

Everest was a poor man ; and Daisy Curie took care 
that he should remember he was a poor man. She saw 
what he was blind to. He never supposed himself 
worthy a thought in the mind of the high-born heiress 
of Maynard Towers, and nothing was easier than to fix 
that conviction permanently on his mind. To speak 
the plain truth, he was at pains to prevent himself from 
falling in love. 

Yet more than once he had felt the task difficult 
Beatrice, usually stifT and stately in the presence of her 
own people, would gradually emerge from her crust when 
alone with him, and be so gay and winning — as on that 
wintry afternoon when the two walked on and on over 
the frosty ground, and the hours flew — that he would 
sigh Heigho I as he contemplated his bachelorhood. 

Then Daisy, suspecting this, would bustle to disperse 
the pensive shade upon his brow. 
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He never owned that it had anything to do with 
Beatrice ; but with consummate skill, she would so speak 
and act that by the time she had done with him, he 
would mentally find himself half laughing at and half 
cursing the folly which made him find a magnet in one 
so far above and beyond him as Sir Henry Majoiard's 
daughter. 

He would flirt a little with Daisy the same evening. 
That was all right ; there was no danger for him in any- 
thing of that sort; and it was as well to dissipate 
memories that were inclined to linger over other scenes. 

Daisy never touched him, not in the remotest degree, 
beneath the surface ; and to do the little woman justice, 
she knew this, and was content to have it so — but it was 
necessary to her vanity that, so far as she went, she 
should have no rival. " And really the Maynards may 
be grateful to me ; " — she silenced all compunction ; " it 
would be absurd for Beatrice to throw herself away upon 
a nobody like Major Everest." 

Everest returned from the war, his military career at 
an end, his prospects uncertain, even his health precarious, 
was certainly no improvement on the former Everest as 
a suitor for Miss Maynard's hand How then came 'it 
about that he did not now restrain with even more resolu- 
tion than before the risings of admiration within his 
breast ? How was it indeed ? We are not going to say. 

But was there ever such a blunderer? Daisy Curie 
with her paltry secret was nothing to him — and he let it 
appear as though it were everything. He thought to 
work it on his behalf— he threw it up as a barrier. 

And the barrier needed no strengthening, for it was 
already there, always there. " He shall not draw me on 
to speak of it," muttered Beatrice, to herself. 

Her aspect was gay and indiflerent, with a trifle of 
contempt thrown in. Anything he wished to learn about 
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the Curies he could go to themselves for ; she would not 
even tell him that she had been with Daisy, or could 
enlighten him in any wise on her feelings and projects ; 
he should merely perceive that the subject was distasteful. 

"Is that American girl likely to tell her what she 
did ? " inquired he, stupidly. " I should say not ; but 
what do you think ? " 

•• Really I — I have no opinion to offer." 

" For her own sake she would keep it dark/' pursued 
he ; •* she cut a sorry figure, whereas you " 

" I was forced to say what I did. It is no matter ; 
the whole thing " 

" And so many people of the neighbourhood present," 
rejoined he, eagerly. "A better time could not have 
been chosen, but I fancy " 

" They will foi^t It could not interest them. It fs 
not as if it had been one of us" — she moved on with a 
gesture of proud impatience, but the next moment he was 
by her side and re-commencing undauntedly. 

"You will soon be at home again, I suppose? You 
will then find out how far the mischief has gone, how 
deeply it has struck ? I daresay you will go back before 
the Curies do." 

"The Curies?" She stood still and looked at him. 
"The Curies may never go back at all," said she, and 
drew a long breath, and slowly, very slowly, reared her 
head. He gazed at her confounded. She turned her 
back on him, and walked straight into the other room. 

All her best and purest feelings had been drawn out by 
the peril, or what she regarded as the peril, of poor, de- 
luded Daisy Curie ; she had acknowledged the authority 
of a Higher Power which commanded her to save if 
possible a fellow-creature from the allurements of folly 
and vice ; but the suggested conjunction of Everest and 
herself in the effort was too much. 
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What had he to do with it? Why should he meddle 
with it ? If he still desired to associate himself with that 
vain, frivolous woman let him — but he should do it alone 
for her; and truth to tell, despite the approval of her 
conscience, which commended the part she had played in 
her interview with Daisy, she almost wished it had never 
taken place. 

With a hasty and determined step she now regained 
the side of Clara Wilde, and urged the lateness of the hour 
as an excuse for cutting short farewells and returning 
home at once. 

" Oh, we are all coming," said Clara ; but Beatrice 
darted off by herself, and her two companions were left 
looking at each other. 

On the way back to Grosvenor Place, a plan of action 
was rapidly resolved upon. Miss Kenyon and Gwen 
must, of course, be taken into confidence to a certain 
extent ; they must be told of what had transpired at 
Brown's Hotel, both in the bedroom and in the hall — but 
in respect to Major Everest she could and would keep 
her own counsel. Neither her cousin nor her sister would 
suppose him likely to have approached the subject in the 
presence of a third person, and they need never know 
that an opportunity out of Clara's presence had been 
seized upon and made use of. 

He should never have another. She flung open the 
doors of the hansom and ran up the steps of her cousin's 
house, saying to herself again and again that he should 
never have another. 

" Where is cousin Augusta ? " 

" Cousin Augusta is not very well and is not coming 
down to luncheon,'' said Gwen, who was already seated 
at table, eating cold lamb and salad with her accustomed 
healthy appetite. " She says it is nothing, but I do hope 
it is not influenza, for it sounds rather like it. She wants 
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to be quiet this afternoon ; and we are to take the carriage 
and go where we like. It will be rather nice, won't it ? " 

" Are we not to see her ? " 

" Not till the doctor has been, and says if we may." 

Beatrice breathed a sigh of relief; Gwen was easily 
managed, much more easily than Miss Kenyon would 
have been ; indeed, a few questions and answers disposed 
of her morning with this placid interrogator, whose mind 
was running on other matters ; her sister had only to be 
interested in them, and Daisy Curie and all connected 
with her dropped out of sight 

Then Fate did Miss Maynard a good turn. 

"Influenza, beyond a doubt," decided the medical 
authority, who had paid his visit during the girls' absence 
an hour or so later ; and on their return from the after- 
noon's outing they were confronted by the vexatious in- 
telligence. Gwen uttered a dismal exclamation ; Beatrice 
with diflficulty repressed one of rejoicing. For here was 
her door of escape ; and satisfied that her kind hostess 
was in no danger, but had merely contracted the fashion- 
able malady in a mild form, she was at liberty to act at 
once upon a decision whose wisdom no one could dispute. 

The sisters* visit was within a few days of its termina- 
tion as matters stood; she now announced that they 
would take their leave on the following morning. 

"Oh, must we?" sighed Gwen, to whom the beauties 
of Somersetshire offered nothing which could compare 
with the sweets of London life, — but " Of course we must," 
rejoined her sister, resolutely. "This house is not an 
hotel ; we are not here as a convenience ; and as we are 
not to be allowed to see cousin Augusta, ring the bell 
for Jane, and tell her to pack up this evening, while I 
send a telegram." And she seated herself at the writ- 
ing-table. 
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The station cab was at the door, the luggage piled 
upon the top, and two of the travellers waiting in the 
hall, when there was a light tap at the door of the sick- 
room, and suffering this to be her only herald of ap- 
proach, Beatrice followed it on the instant, and stood by 
her cousin's side. 

"Did you think I could go without a word?" cried 
she. " Never mind if I do catch this thing. Dear 
cousin, I would catch it a thousand times over, rather 
than steal away like a thief in the night. And you have 

been so very, very kind " but despite herself there was 

a new and startled ring in the accents of affection and 
gratitude. 

For Miss Kenyon, not anticipating the visit, had been 
at no pains to prepare for it; and now, with her hair 
smoothly parted for the pillow and bereft of its usual 
accessories, her countenance exhibited such a marked 
and extraordinary resemblance to 

" Dear girl, you ought not to have run this risk ; but 
it was just like you, so unselfish and courageous — but, 
dear Beatrice, don't hang over me, stand a little away ; " — 
and the invalid waved her hand with playful determina- 
tion. " Still, now that you are here, you might as well — 
is Martha there ? " — and Miss Kenyon peered round the 
curtain. "No? Never mind, I know where they are. 
It is only two little gifts I have for you and Gwen, 
and there is one for Kitty, too — in that drawer, the left- 
hand one, Beatrice," indicating with her finger, "it is 
locked, but here is the key ; and there are three red jewel 
cases — they are only little things, my dear ; " — sitting up, 
and watching as the drawer was opened. 

The red cases were seen directly — but so was some- 
thing else which Miss Kenyon had forgotten. At the 
back of the drawer, a deep and narrow one containing 
valuables, a curious item, placed there for safety and 
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secrecy, revealed itself at the first glance ; and Beatrice 
could scarce forbear an ejaculation which would have be- 
trayed its presence, as her eyes fell upon — a brown wig 
with ringlets. "Am I mad, or dreaming?" cried she to 
herself, as she flew downstairs. 



CHAPTER XL 

"I WONDER YOU CAN NAME HIM TO ME!" 

" Well, if it pleases your mother," said Sir Henry May- 
nard, summing up his conclusion on the event of the 
neighbourhood, which had been under discussion between 
him and his daughters ; and as what pleased Lady Laura 
was a matter of first consequence to him, and what pleased 
other people relatively nowhere, his tone was placid and 
benignant, and the sentence finished itself. 

For her ladyship was not merely pleased, she was 
delighted, and allowed herself to own she was delighted 
— ^which was quite another thing — at the great piece of 
news just announced. The Hollies was sold, and the 
purchaser was Lady Laura's own especial friend and 
relation. Miss Augusta Kenyon. 

" Could anything be more fortunate ? " cried the former. 
" So often as I have wished to meet dear Augusta again, 
and yet the time never seemed piopitious for inviting her 
here. Now it is no case of inviting ; she comes of herself, 
comes to reside in her own house ; and we shall have all 
the benefit of her society, without being bound to provide 
for her amusement." 

Full of projects and plans, the speaker then retired to 
write a joyful letter of anticipation and welcome, and 
her husband and daughters continued the conversation, 
which ended in Sir Henry's taking up his newspaper 
with the expression narrated above. 

It will thus be seen that Daisy Curie had carried into 
effect the hasty resolution formed directly she learned that 
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her false friend had not exceeded the truth in her account 
of what had taken place at Tony Oldcastle's dinner-party. 

She had hoped against hope until Beatrice Maynard, 
upon whose word she could rely, cut the ground from 
beneath her feet ; and then, as we know, had resisted all 
the latter's persuasions and flouted her representations ; — 
and although Beatrice had inwardly half expected that 
time and reflection would modify the determination so 
suddenly taken, or that it would not at least be acted 
upon in its entirety, she waa mistaken. 

Vanity, cowardice, and love of novelty united in Daisy's 
bosom to applaud her proposed line of action ; while, on 
the other hand, she was held back by no considerations 
to her view worth thinking about 

She now only wondered that she had borne for so 
long the monotony of quiet country life, and cared for 
the opinion of a dull set of people with whom she had 
nothing in common. 

There had always been an effort ; and although success 
was sweet, she was conscious of many moments when 
even the triumph of mingling in society to which she had 
not been born, and obtaining a foothold in houses whose 
portals would naturally have been closed to her, was felt 
to be dearly bought, entailing as it did constant watch- 
fulness, perseverance, and assiduity in the art of pleasing. 

With people like the Fitzhuberts the case was different 
True, they were as far removed from her by birth and 
breeding as were the Maynards, the Wildes, and the Old- 
castles ; — but below the surface there was congeniality of 
taste and a similar standard of conduct ; so that, whereas 
with Beatrice Maynard she could at best but. feign to be 
in sympathy, with Lady Fitzhubert she felt not merely 
a genuine but a passionate desire to assimilate. 

But enough of Daisy Curie — shallow, selfish, imper- 
tinent, hypocritical ; the growth of an hour, she vanishes 
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in an hour — to spring up in another soil perchance not as 
a mushroom, but as a fungus ; the parasite of whatever 
she feeds upon — ^with no root, no fibre, no continuity of 
grasp — we will leave her to adhere where she will, and 
return to a purer and more fragrant atmosphere. 

" It was not your fault, my dear ; " Lady Laura, 
gentler and more sympathetic in dealing with her 
daughter than she would once have been, endeavoured 
to re-instate Beatrice in her own esteem. " You did what 
you could ; and, though it was a mistake to begin with, 
no one can accuse you of not having endeavoured to 
retrieve your error. I am glad you said what you did as 
regards myself. I — ahem ! — also was misled ; and gave 
more countenance than I should have done to a little 
mischievous interloper who forced herself upon my notice, 
and completely took me in. You may remember, how- 
ever, Beatrice, that I did do it under protest That I was 
sometimes suspicious of Daisy's extreme and uncalled-for 
activity in parish work, and her determination to outdo 
all that had hitherto been done. It did seem to me that 
there was something strained and artificial about Daisy 
Curie ; something not quite niu — ^yet it was difficult to 

say what it was. And you were always on her side 

What ? Quite so, my dear. Far be it from me to re- 
proach you. And I repeat that you were right, emphatic- 
ally right in vouching for me, that I should adopt the line 
of conduct you laid down for us all, had the Curies returned 
to live again among us. Mrs. Wilde and Mrs. Oldcastle 
would naturally have looked to me — yes, you said they 
did, at least the Wildes did — and I feel gratified," con- 
tinued Lady Laura, whose stilted phraseology covered 
more emotion than she was perhaps herself aware of, 
"that you should have so boldly proclaimed your con- 
viction that I should follow the dictates of principle rather 
than those of inclination." 
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''Mother, I knew you would." So earnest was the 
tone that Lady Laura did what she very seldom did — she 
rose and implanted a kiss upon her daughter's brow. 

But now, behold a new complication ! Daisy Curie was 
disposed of, and there was a relief untold in the thought ; 
still how was it possible for Beatrice to join in the uni- 
versal acclamation which hailed the future occupant of 
The Hollies as an acquisition to the neighbourhood? 

Not only the wig and curls lay like a stone at her 
heart, but there was Everest— Everest, whom she had 
evaded and got rid of; fondly hoping never again to be 
troubled with him — there was he, and there would he 
remain, to be reckoned with in future. 

" I am taking the shooting for my nephew," wrote Miss 
Kenyon ; " Major Everest will have to leave the Army — 
much to his own regret though not to mine — and he has 
promised to take up his residence with me, and be to 
me as a son. I tell you this, my dear Laura, in order 
that his position in the neighbourhood may be under- 
stood and established from the first. He is formally 
and legally constituted my heir ; and I desire that this 
may be known, as I owe it to him that he should not be 
thought dependent on my caprice. We shall reside 
mainly at The Hollies, which Houston already knows 
and approves of— (and of course its proximity to May- 
nard Towers is a great attraction to me) — but we shall 
also keep on the house in Grosvenor Place, — as, not being 
quite such a stay-at-home as you. my dear cousin, I shall 
take a frisk up to Town whenever I feel disposed ; and 
tell Kitty that when she and I have become acquainted, 
we must have a little talk together about a season for 
her by-and-by." Lady Laura beamed, and Kitty danced 
for glee — but the heart of Beatrice sank within her when 
she heard this read aloud. 

How very, very hard it was ! 
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Of course the odious episode with its worst memories 
was over — ^but, for all that, a feeling remained. 

Everest could never be as an ordinary man to her; 
she must always connect him with a sense of mortifica- 
tion and humiliation ; always bear in mind that she had 
once been deceived by a manner which all women found 
delusive. 

To do him justice, she owned that it was probably 
bom with him. She was certain that he exercised it in- 
voluntarily. Often it won for him concessions of whose 
magnitude he was unaware ; and if this were pointed 
out, he would be found ignorant of having supposed that 
what he asked for was a concession at all. 

It was all manner ; and having once found out this 
trick of manner, it would never again impose upon her ; — 
but she secretly marvelled that every one else should be 
so easily oblivious of the past, and confident of the 
future. 

She could not go beyond endurance in her contempla- 
tion of the vista which opened. 

"It's rare luck for your cousin getting the Curies' 
furniture,*' announced Sir Henry, who never went 
through the village at this juncture without hearing or 
seeing something to relate. " Ton my word, if she had 
had to buy tables and chairs for that house, it would 
have taken months. It took the whole summer before 
the Curies got in, d'ye recollect ? And vans by the score, 
cutting up the gravel — they ought never to have laid 
down the gravel till the inside work was done — but 
Curie knew nothing about a house, and so he had to 
lay it all afresh. With his money, I don't suppose he 
cared. Queer, their leaving it all though ; after getting 
it together, and making everything so comfortable. Un- 
commonly comfortable I always think that house. Not 
a nook or cranny that isn't well done by. And how a 
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man can fly ofl* with only his carpet-bs^ — naked as when 
he was born ^ 

"My dear Henry!" 

But Sir Henry was not to be stopped. ** Just a shirt 
and a toothbrush," chuckled he; ''and she with her 
bonnets and fol-de-rols. OflT the two go like a pair 
of migrants; with no more compunction than the 
swallows have for leaving the nest they built and 
thought so much of six months before I Migrants ? I 
call them vagrants. I would rather live in the humblest 
hut I could call my own, than wander from palace to 
palace — Venice included," — with a critical afterthought 

His wife agreed with him ; she owned that travel did 
not attract her, — ^from her tone it was clear that she de- 
spised it. 

" Now here is your cousin Augusta, sensible woman," 
proceeded her husband, ** the moment she has money to 
do so, she settles down. I don't quite understand her 
caring to keep up two houses, — but as the one was left to 
her that might alter the case. She'll not go near it often, 
I fancy. She'll be monstrous snug in the Curies' villa, 
everything in a ring fence, and no outlying expenses except 
the keeper's wages. Everest will look after that part of 
the business ; and she may just potter round her green- 
houses, and drive about the country, and make friends with 
her neighbours and the cottage people. Your introduction, 
my dear," to his wife, " will be all she needs to get within 
our Somersetshire wall of defence. If you could blast 
that wall and make it admit the poor vagabond Curies, 
you have only to lift up your little finger for a woman of 
your own standing, with a fine bachelor nephew to boot" 

This was the moment dreaded by Beatrice. Lady 
Laura, however, replied in her quietest voice. ** Certainly 
Major Everest's having already been at several houses 
as a passing visitor will ensure his welcome as a resident. 
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We must all feel the compliment of his caring to return 
permanently to the neighbourhood." 

" And he'll have capital shooting," mused Sir Henry. 
"Capital. Curie did that part of the business well. 
Never shot it too hard, as those moneyed men usually 
do ; and was not above taking advice as to the stocking 
and preserving. Both woods and stubble will be teeming, 
when Everest comes to shoot them. Lucky fellow 1 I 
don't doubt it was he who put the notion of buying The 
Hollies into his aunt's head." 

Nor did Beatrice doubt it ; and felt no more amiable 
for the thought, which was a fresh sting to her pride ; 
but she took an opportunity of speaking gaily to Gwen. 

" This will be the very thing for father and mother, but 
I don't see where we come in, Gwen. You and Kitty 
and I won't get much good out of The Hollies now ; for 
of course cousin Augusta will have to be careful about 
inviting us or making much of us, in case poor mother 
feels n^lected ; and Major Everest has shown he doesn't 
find the Misses Maynard dangerous" — laughing. "It 
will really be rather amusing, knowing what we know, to 
have all the neighbours watching and conjecturing — as 
of course they will — while all the time there is absolutely 
nothing to watch for." 

" You will not mind, will you ? " said Gwen. " I was 
half afraid you might," continued she, after a pause. 

Beatrice looked at her steadily. " It might have been 
tiresome if he had been anything but what he is, perfectly 
and palpably unconscious. What a blessing it is when 
a man is dense. He never saw; and now there is 
nothing to see. I daresay we shall be very good friends ; 
and it is not likely that we shall see much, not too much 
of Major Everest. He will have other men to shoot 
with him in the shooting season, and he is sure to be a 
good deal away the rest of the time." 

20* 
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** I don't know that He said once that if he were not 
in the Army, he would always live in the country/' 

**Said that to please you. Haven't you found him 
out yet? If he had been speaking to a London girl, he 
would have said there was no living out of London." 

"Then why does he get cousin Augusta to come 
here?" said Gwen, promptly. "She had no idea of 
coming when we were with her ; and any one could see 
she was ready to do whatever her dear Houston chose. 
A man may say things to please a girl, but he does them 
to please himself; hey, Beatrice?" 

" Brilliantly argued Since when have you become so 
clever ? " cried Beatrice, merrily. " I can't answer that ; 
I can't indeed. Let me try though. Of course Major 
Everest will like to have a country house and ask his 
friends down, and play the great man," — with a 'slightly 
ironical air ; " it must be a change after knocking about 
the world as a nobody. But you may depend upon it that 
neither of those two will ever turn in to stay-at-homes 
like us. They will gad up to Town at every opportunity, 
and call it wintering in the country if they have only two 
or three months of the Riviera " 

" Oh, the Riviera ! Oh, how I should love to do that ! " 
struck in Gwen, piteously. " Why don't we ? Even the 
Oldcastles go ; and the Wildes only stay here because of 
the hunting — and they manage to dash off in April 
besides. I do think father might take us " 

"Well, well; never mind," said Beatrice, soothingly. 
"Perhaps cousin Augusta will. There, you may take 
that solace to your spirit, and * hope on, hope ever ' " 

" Oh, Beatrice I Do you really think " 

" I think it is not impossible. There is more chance 
of something of the kind coming off now than there ever 
was before. But even if there were not, somehow I don't 
feel so bad about it as I once did. It used to make me 
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wild — it doesn't now. I should like to travel ; I should 
like it more than I can tell ; it seems to me as if I could 
scarcely bear to go out of the world without ever having 
seen it ; it is so full of wonderful things " 

" Oh, I don't care about the wonderful things," owned 
Gwen, frankly. " It isn't them I mind about." 

" No, I don't suppose it is ; " Beatrice laughed, but not 
unkindly. " We have different tastes ; but you as well 
as I have fretted because you could not have what you 
longed for " 

" I have, I have ; I do, I do. I can't help fretting and 
longing " 

" Try," said her sister, in a low voice ; then she leaned 
forward and her face grew soft and earnest. " Try, dear. 
I am trying ; I have been trying for some time past. 
It was not easy at first, but it is easier now. I think of 
it, not as our parents' fault, but as — God's will. He gave 
us this beautiful home, and we have very much that is 
delightful and congenial in it. If we have to do without 
some of the pleasures that come in the way of other girls 
of our age, how do we know that they are not envying 
us for having other things they have not? Look at 
Daisy Curie," continued Beatrice, after a moment's hesi- 
tation ; " I can't tell you how I envied her when I first 
knew her. All her talk was of Swiss mountains, and 
Italian cities, and Egypt, and Algiers — she seemed to 
lead the most enchanting life; and gradually I found 
that all she cared for wherever she went was to find out 
who were the * Best people ' in the place, and which was 
the best hotel to go to, and how to hit off its proper 
* Season '. If she were not flying about all the time, she 
owned she was bored to death." 

" Well, but Daisy 1 Daisy Curie ! " 

"Daisy is a very good specimen of a type. She is 
clever, extremely clever ; and though she bad only a few 
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years of education, it must have been a very good educa- 
tion ; but she started straight away from school on a 
wandering, pleasure-seeking life — one which never threw 
her upon her own resources — and so she was always 
craving for excitement and 'Something doing' as she 
used to say. If poor Daisy could have been induced to 
stop at home and develop what was in her " — she paused 
and sighed — '' but now I feel she will be worse than 
ever." 

*' I don't care if she is," said Gwen, recklessly. 
** Nasty, ung^teful little creature. We are well quit 
of her. And she would always have been a thorn in 
your flesh, Beatrice." 

Beatrice nodded. The introduction of Daisy's name 
set her thinking again. 

" Don't worry any more about her," proceeded Gwen, 
who herself was never known to worry about any mortal 
thing ; " I hope she will tag on to those Fitzhuberts till 
they are sick to death of her, and cast her off just at 
some time when she particularly wants to cling on. I 
hope they will show her to her face that they only en- 
dured her for her money. I hope she will be sorry she 
ever knew them. Yes, I do;" — and the blue eyes 
glittered vindictively, so that Beatrice could not but 
smile at the unwonted sight. 

"Still, I don't see why Daisy's being such a hope- 
less gad-about ought to reconcile us to never going 
anywhere," re-commenced the former, when both had 
laughed a little. 

" I only took Daisy as an example, and because she 
came under my own eye. After I noticed it in her, I 
saw the same thing in others; then I began to think 
that all the luck was not on their side, if it made them 
so dependent on external influences, and so unable to 
do anything of themselves and for themselves. I do 
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think, Gwen," meditatively, "that much going about — 
muck^ remember — ^has that effect." 

" I should like to try if it has/' quoth Gwen, smartly. 

It was quite a feather in her cap when Beatrice spoke 
to her like this ; in her placid way she had felt not 
a little hurt that during Daisy Curie's reign the latter 
had monopolised her sister, to her own entire exclusion 
from confidences which she did not always understand, 
but nevertheless enjoyed. 

" Well, I must just hope for cousin Augusta," resumed 
she, now. " And I am glad you are more satisfied to let 
things go than you used to be, at any rate. Of course, 
as you say, this is our home " — looking round the noble, 
spacious apartment with a certain appreciation — " and I 
suppose if we have got to stick to it, we ought to be con- 
tent" And she moved away. 

" It is a blessed thing for everybody that she is more 
happy anyhow," reflected she, presently ; " Beatrice used 
to make it so very disagreeable for the rest of us some- 
times ; and now she is much more gentle. She was always 
good — but goodness isn't everything in a house. And 
it is not as easy for her as it is for Kitty and me ; " — 
whereat the simple girl sighed a little and smiled a 
little, and went her way not without taking to heart in 
her own fashion the words that it had cost her sister 
an effort to speak. 

" They're come ! " announced Sir Henry, hurrying 
home with the news one afternoon, shortly after this. 
" I was passing that way, so I just took a look, and I 
saw the gate was open. Something had gone up ; and 
old John, the roadman, said it was the luggage ; and that 
another cartload was expected, and a carriage had driven 
in half-an-hour before. A nice cool day they have had 
for the journey ; " — and he seated himself, and took off 
his cap complacently. 
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The weather had been very hot ; and it would have 
been annoying for newcomers to suppose that August 
was always sultry in Somersetshire; wherefore he had 
rejoiced over Miss Kenyon's delay in taking up her abode 
at The Hollies, which delay brought it to almost the last 
day of the month ere the great event took place. 

"How soon shall you call, my dear?" proceeded the 
speaker, fanning his brow with the discarded cap. " Hoo 
— hoo ! — it is warm even to-day. Shall you drive down 
and call to-morrow ? " 

Certainly she would. Lady Laura had planned to a 
moment the exact and particular time at which warmth 
and eagerness of welcome could be combined with a 
regard for Us convenances in her first appearance at the 
door of The Hollies ; and Beatrice, while lending an ear 
to the preceding discussion, could not resist a secret 
vision of a quaintly clad little figure, discreetly stepping 
into the brougham after her ladyship had arranged her- 
self within, and of Miss Adam's meek face at the window 
as she was being driven off with her back to the horses. 

(" I did offer her to sit by me if she felt uncomfortable — 
but she says she never does. And I fancy she is used to 
the other ; " Lady Laura had observed on her return from 
the introductory drive — and thereafter the back-seat had 
been a matter of course.) 

" How strange, how extraordinary if it is so ! " — mused 
Beatrice often at this period. "Sometimes I think it 
cannot be ; it must have been my fancy. But there was 
the wig ; and the wig was all that was needed Cousin 
Augusta sitting up in bed, with her hair combed back 
and without some of her teeth, was Miss Adam and no 
one else. There was the lisp when she spoke. Caused 
no doubt by the absence of that side-tooth. And though 
she did not actually mince her words — because that could 
be easily put on for the time — ^she spoke more like 
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Miss Adam than like cousin Augusta. How will she 
feel when mother walks in ? Will she be able to make 
believe it is a strange face? And what did she do it 
for? That is what I want to know. . . . 

" And that is what I mean to find out," resumed the 
speaker, with a look of resolution. " It was not done for 
no purpose, and it is not fair to us that she should keep 
that purpose to herself. It was not fair to us, whatever 
end she had in view ; it was — ^still, I shall wait before I 
Condemn — I who have so much to be sorry for in myself. 
I am not the right person to blame others. No. I shall 
wait — but I shall have it out with cousin Augusta yet." 
And with this in her mind, she turned on the present 
occasion, to listen to what was passing among the others. 

Lady Laura was explaining with some circumlocution 
her reasons for making the proposed call without the 
accompaniment of any of her daughters. 

" You would naturally wish to go with me," said she ; 
" especially you, Beatrice and Gwen, considering all the 
kindness you have received, — but it is just on that account, 
and because you know your cousin, and I do not " 

" Of course," assented Beatrice, eagerly. " You will do 
much better without us." She had dreaded being asked 
to go. 

" And as you tell me that girls do make calls by them- 
selves nowadays," proceeded Lady Laura, who with diffi- 
culty could bring herself to believe this, but felt it might 
be turned to account if it were so, " you two could go 

together later in the day. I shall go early " and she 

continued to dilate. 

When she returned from the expedition she was full 
of it ; alert and vivacious to a degree ; and though there 
was little to narrate to auditors who had heard it all from 
the same source, when Lady Laura chose to talk, all were 
expected to listen. 
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The one thing of importance to Beatrice was that Major 
Everest, despite Sir Henry's inclusion of him in the ar- 
rival announcement, was not with his aunt, and was not 
expected till the ist, the "Eve of St. Partridge '*. 

She was thankful for the respite, and made the most 
of it; telling herself that the brisk intercourse, which 
was a sort of necessity between the two houses at the 
present moment, need not be maintained at such high 
pressure. 

It would gradually glide into a permanent neighbourli- 
ness ; and as no one knew better than cousin Augusta — 
(Miss Adam, that was) — ^all the outs and ins of life at 
Maynard Towers, she would understand without being 
told, that care must be taken by the young people not to 
encroach on their mother's rights in regard to her own 
especial friend and contemporary. She would not expect 
to see them oftener than was consistent with Lady Laura's 
ideas. 

Everest was in Scotland, and loth to leave the moors, his 
aunt averred. He had, however, been a full month among 
them, having gone north the end of July, in order to get 
in some fishing before the grouse claimed his full attention. 

" So that we are doing all we can to make him forget 
his woes," cried Miss Kenyon, blithely. " Of course, Sir 
Henry, ^^» understand what it is to a man to have his 
career cut short, and be turned loose upon the world at 
thirty-five years of age. My nephew was so devoted to 
his profession that he would have stuck to it at all costs, 
if he could ; but he had no choice ; he could never com- 
mand the regiment without being able to sit a horse ; 
and riding is the one thing, I was going to say forbidden 
by the doctors, but it is not the doctors but his own 
knee-joint which is the real arbiter of fate. He hurt it 
once before, some years ago — and now it is done for. 
Well, he must make the best of it, and—" 
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"And, faith, the 'Best' is good enough," cried he. 
" What can a man want but to have done his duty, and 
have no more required of him? Many a poor fellow 
would envy Everest. There will be a few thousands 
home presently in his shoes, and without his prospects. 
What tkey are to do with themselves — but as for him I " 
And he looked with some heat at the person who could 
talk so foolishly. 

" But to lead an idle life, Sir Henry." 

"It needn't be idle. We'll find him work, work in 
plenty. I'm sure I never have an idle moment; what 
with Boards and Sessions — and now the County Council 
— to say nothing of looking after one's property — ^we 
country gentlemen are the hardest worked people going ; 
it's the greatest mistake in the world to diink of us as 
idlers." 

** Houston must take pattern by you. I hope you will 
give him the benefit of your advice, and put him in the 
way of being useful." 

" Anything I can do," replied he, mollified ; and went 
home full of schemes. 

The weather was fine, the partridges plentiful, and 
although it was understood that Major Everest was busy 
in the stubble, some da}rs elapsed and no one saw any- 
thing of him during the first week of September. 

Beatrice decided within herself that he would wait 
until Sunday to return her father's call, and, having 
arranged an engagement at the vicarage for that after- 
noon, felt easier in her mind. 

Once, however, she had a fright ; she was in the 
shrubbery, and saw a figure resembling that of Everest 
approaching, — ^but it turned out to be a new under- 
gardener who was tall and slight — a younger man, and 
not in the least like the other on nearer view ; she told 
herself not to be ridiculous. 
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On another occasion having returned from a ride (she 
meant to ride a good deal now, to Lady Laura's satis- 
faction, who approved of the exercise, and remarked 
that Beatrice looked particularly well in her habit) — 
she had dismounted, and was crossing the hall, when a 
footman with a tray of tea-cups hurried through from 
the servants* door. "Any one in the drawing-room, 
Thomas?" 

" Mrs. Oldcastle and a party, miss. The carriage has 
gone round. Two other gentlemen have just gone in 
too, miss." 

She had turned to walk along the corridor, but the 
last words arrested her steps, and Thomas, who was 
behind, proceeded communicatively, "Major Everest, I 
think it is, miss ". 

She might have been in love with him for the thump 
her heart gave! Of course she knew he would come, 
and he could not have come on a more lucky day — a 
party already in the drawing-room, and every one 
assembled ; there would be talk, and bustle, eating and 
drinking, and all that went to make the meeting easy 
and commonplace — but that he should actually be there ! 
For a minute she thought that she would not go in. No 
one would know she had returned, and she could slip 
upstairs, and say afterwards that she was tired and dis- 
inclined for company — but how if Lady Laura, who had 
a knack of inquiring where people were, should put 
the question aloud, and some one reply that she had 
been seen to ride up the avenue ? 

From the windows she could have been so seen, and 
Kitty had eyes like a hawk. Kitty would offer to fetch 
her. It would be dreadful to be fetched. 

" No, ril go of myself," said she, and stood looking 
vacantly about her. 

She was now in a small side-room into which she had 
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turned to let Thomas pass. A mirror hung over the 
fireplace, and involuntarily — we repeat involuntarily — 
she took a step towards it. We shall have very ill 
described Beatrice Maynard if it can be thought that 
she was a vain girl, but once before the sight of herself 
in the glass had been a revelation, and now she needed 
every aid to her courage, while perhaps there was a 
lurking anxiety — she must see how she looked ? 

And she looked her best, her royal best ; a fine bloom 
upon her cheek, her eyes moist and melting. The slight 
disorder of her hair was more charming than any set 
arrangement, and its loose waves softened the severity of 
her plain felt riding-hat. She gathered up her skirt, and 
walked back into the corridor. 

And now the door beyond opened, and from within 
came the hum of many voices. 

She shrank before it. She must wait one moment, 
just one moment. Who would be nearest? Whom 
would she have to pass? Would she be able to slip 
in barely observed, or would they all stop talking and 
laughing and look at her? How foolish to care, but — 
and just then Thomas emerging perceives who is outside, 
and relentlessly throws back the door he is about to 
close, and " Oh, here is Beatrice I " exclaims Kitty, from 
within. 

No faltering nor hesitation now. Beatrice makes her 
stately entrance, to all appearance as easy and un- 
embarrassed as though the eyes upon her were those 
of so many dumb creatures — and beneath that fine com- 
posure who would suspect trepidation or palpitation? 

She makes straight for the fireside sofa. There is, of 
course, no fire ; but the sofa is Lady Laura's daiSy and 
by her side sits Mrs. Oldcastle, cup in hand, and her lap 
full of crumbs. •* Been for a ride, my dear ? " 

Only for a second or two, however, can "My dear" 
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cast anchor in that safe and friendly port ; she must sail 
forth again with graceful, gliding, imperceptible move- 
ments on her progress round the room. 

Sally Oldcastle has to introduce her friends, two harm- 
less nonentities ; then there is Tony, who looks quite 
the old Tony in his weather-worn tweeds — no longer the 
very fine Tony in " Frocker and Topper " as when last 
seen. She is approaching Everest, and knows exactly 
where he stands — but Sir Henry, who is in conversa- 
tion with the other gentleman from The Hollies, calls 
"Beatrice!" — and presents a soldierly- looking little 
fellow as Captain Yates, evidently rather intending his 
daughter to take Captain Yates off his hands. 

She will, presently ; but first a quiet ** How d'ye do ? " 
that no one notices or thinks about — and the great 
moment is over. 

Gwen is talking to Major Everest ; and Beatrice leaves 
them t(^ether, and throws herself into what is going 
forward among the other groups. 

She has acquitted herself to admiration, and now all 
that is needed is to keep her attention from wandering 
while Captain Yates discusses Somersetshire, or the 
Misses Bowen Yorkshire. She does not want to know 
what topics Everest and her sister have in hand ; she 
would never dream of listening, but if they will talk so 
loud — ^*'What are you saying about me?" she cries, 
catching her own name. 

" I hear you have discarded walking for riding," 
replies Everest, approaching her; and it is of no use, 
she must catch his eye, and feel or fancy that it only 
needed this slightest of silken threads to draw him to 
her side. 

He r^ards her eagerly, interrogatively. Oh, well, 
she can talk, if that is all he wants ; and here, in this 
roomful of people, there is nothing to fear. She allows 
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herself to be drawn into conversation, but embraces the 
opportunity for descanting upon the pleasure of gallops 
across country, and the virtues of her new bay mare — 
and is so innocently unconscious of there being anything 
unfortunate in her choice of subject in the ears of a 
man who cannot now ^* sit a horse,'' that he wonders a 
little. It is not like a woman to be so devoid of 
tact 

At last the visit is over ; and " I say, that eldest girl is 
a splendid looking creature ! " — observes little Yates on 
the way home; and when Everest assents somewhat 
absently and does not pursue the topic, he thinks his 
own thoughts. 

Future meetings are easy after this. 

They are not very frequent ; for the sportsmen are out 
most days on their own land, and there is a good deal 
going on to occupy the ladies in other ways, during the 
months which are always busy ones in country houses. 
Miss Kenyon dispenses hospitality at The Hollies — hav- 
ing down relays of people, some of whom are already 
known to the Maynard girls. She relies on their being 
asked up to play croquet and lawn tennis, and there are 
picnic-parties and luncheon-parties. Gwen and Kitty 
trot the younger visitors about in their pony-cart, while 
Beatrice offers mounts to the few who care to ride. 
Bicycles are not in favour; their day is over; but to 
Lady Laura's horror her cousin projects adding a motor 
car to her stable equipment, and every one is athirst for 
its arrival. 

" My dear Augusta ! " 

"Oh yes, my dear Laura, one must march with the 
times, you know. Houston says we cannot get on with- 
out a motor ; and he has been up to Town to see how 
ours is getting on, and is delighted with it. We shall 
have it by Wednesday." 
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" ' Miss Adam ' in a motor I " thinks Beatrice, with an 
inward spasm, as a ringletted face looks at her out of the 
window from the back-seat of the brougham. 

She often ponders within herself how she is to break 
through the barrier which every day renders stronger. 
Break through she will ; but there is something so im- 
pregnable in cousin Augusta, intrenched behind the 
publicity of her present existence, fortified by her rela- 
tionship and long arrears of epistolatory intimacy, that 
watch as she may, Beatrice is tempted to rel^ate to time 
and chance the solution of the mystery. It can keep. 

It even amuses her at times ; she puzzles over it in 
secret, and pictures to herself what this one and that one 
would say if it came to light ? Especially she loves to 
dwell on the discomfiture and amazement it would cause 
Everest 

He would be confounded beyond measure ; and his face 
on learning that he himself had actually beheld the mas- 
querade and spoken to the mask would be a sight to see. 

" I suppose I must wait for the sight however," com- 
muned she with herself, as weeks went by and there was 
still no sign that her curiosity was likely to be satisfied. . . . 

What seems a long period as it passes, is often but a 
speck to look back upon ; wherefore it is not wonderful 
that there came a day at last when all the previous 
waiting time went for nothing, and patience had her 
reward — such as it was. 

Beatrice had strolled by herself to the seat in the woods 
which had been used by Everest and his aunt as their 
place of rendezvous — and she was brushing the leaves 
from the rustic bench preparatory to seating herself, when 
her eye fell upon a glittering object. 

A second glance revealed this as a small diamond 
brooch whose loss Miss Adam had bewailed, and which 
had been hunted for high and low in vain. 
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With an exclamation she pounced upon it, recalling 
how much distress and vexation Miss Adam had con- 
fessed to, and how indifferent she must in reality have 
been, did there not attach to the ornament some peculiar 
value. As a poor woman, with but few trinkets and none 
of consequence, the regret was natural ; but surely the 
loss of a small addition to her toilette need not have 
occasioned so much consternation \vithin the breast of 
a rich lady whose jewel-box overflowed ; unless — she 
hastily examined the brooch. 

And it was as she thought. Upon the back three 
initial letters were engraven which would have been con- 
fusing in the extreme to Lady Laura's companion had 
they been brought beneath the notice of her patroness. 
A. E. K. scarcely applied to Emma Adam. A. E. K. in 
the hands of Beatrice Maynard was a weapon as power- 
ful as the invincible sword of a magician. She looked 
and looked again ; finally she sat down upon the bench. 

All previous speculations sank into insignificance before 
a discovery which rendered them speculations no longer. 

She held in her hand the proof, and armed with the 
proof she presented herself the next day at The Hollies. 

"Oh, Beatrice!" 

" So glad to see you," continued Miss Kenyon, cheer- 
fully ; " I am all alone and dull. I am not often dull, 
am I ? But this cloudy February sky, and the dripping 
laurels " — pointing down her drive — " do tell a little upon 
nerves not country-bred. You look brisk enough ; and 
I shall brisk up too under your influence." And she 
sank conversationally into the depths of an easy chair. 

"Cousin Augusta?" 

Now that the crucial moment had come Beatrice would 
not flinch ; but she found her lips trembling, and the voice 
that issued from them sounded forced and strained in 
her ears. 

21 
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^I have found something,'* she murmured, and put 
her hand in her pocket. 

*' Found something, my dear ? " Miss Kenyon glanced 
carelessly at the small packet held towards her, for she 
had entirely forgotten the circumstance of her loss — " and 
what may this be?" proceeded she, unrolling the paper 
in which a canlboard box was wrapped. 

** You know. For it — ^is yours." 

«Mine?" 

But the next moment a flood of colour suffused the 
speaker's cheeks, and the diamond brooch fell with a snap 
to the floor. Miss Kenyon looked as if she had seen a ghost 

" We searched for it eveiywhere after — ^you left," re- 
sumed Beatrice, averting her eyes, " but I only found it 
yesterday, and no one else knows that it has been found 
at alL Cousin Augusta, I came here alone to-day to ask 
you, to beg of you to tell me — only me— and because I 
have suspected this — almost, but not quite, been sure of 
it for a long time — I want you to tell me, wAy ? " She 
paused in agitation not to be controlled, the while an 
imploring eye was raised, beneath which the other's fell. 

" Why did you do it ? " Suddenly Beatrice rose, and 
threw herself on her knees beside her cousin's chair. 
"It was not right, it was not fair, nor honourable — and 
some reason you must have had for thus deceiving us all. 
Dear cousin, I can't bear to speak like this ; and I have 
waited and waited — but I must know. You must tell 
me. It was so strange, almost cruel of you. My poor 

mother ^" 

" Never tell her, Beatrice," — a sharp cry of pain. 
" I think it would break her heart ; she thinks so much 
of you, and trusts and believes in you so implicitly. That 

you should have been a sort of spy in our household " 

"No, no; oh, no. Oh, not that, Beatrice. Never 
that, dear Beatrice." 
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The speaker quailed, — but with something of an awful 
majesty upon her brow the stern young monitress pro- 
ceeded. 

"You were taken into the confidence of each one. 
You saw us as we are among ourselves. You heard our 
family talk ; and sometimes it was of yourself " 

" I know, I know." 

" Did you never realise what you were doing ? That 
you were prying into the very heart of our family life ? 
That we laid it fearlessly bare before a harmless unknown, 
a humble creature before whom anything could be said — 
and that you, with your knowledge and your insight 
behind the scenes, were doing us a great wrong ? You 
used to talk with me " 

" And by so doing learnt to love you. Beatrice, who- 
ever lost, and I am not prepared to say that any one 
lost by this, you gained. I should never have known the 
beauty, the strength of your character, but for the folly 
and weakness of my own." 

" May I speak now ? " continued Miss Kenyon, after a 
pause of some minutes' duration, during which Beatrice had 
been silently struggling with emotions which threatened to 
overmaster her. 

Upon receiving a motion of assent : " I do not intend 
to extenuate myself," proceeded the elder lady, who was 
also visibly agitated, though she endeavoured to speak 
with calmness, "but the light in which you view what 
was only intended as an easy method of accomplishing 
a laudable purpose had, I solemnly assure you, never 
occurred to me at the time I planned to play the 
trick which was, as you say, disgraceful to myself and 
dishonourable to every one else. I see it now to be 
so. I did not see it before — although I have never 
thought of the affttir without a sense of shame and re- 
pugnance." 
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Beatrice bent her head in silence. C* But I will know 
why ? "—thought she to herself.) 

^I had a twofold object in view,** proceeded Miss 
Kenyon, and hesitated. ^ My dear/' she recommenced 
suddenly, "have you any conception of what it is to 
live alone ? Not merely to have that individual exist- 
ence which many people have, who have none to whom 
they can confide their innermost thoughts — but to have 
no one with whom to discuss the affairs of others in 
whom they take a deep and vital interest ? If I, at the 
time we speak of, had possessed any friend sufficiently 
intimate to take counsel with, I should never have com- 
mitted the unpardonable folly we both deplore ; but I — 
well, things seem so different when one looks at them 
all by oneself, and there is no voice to dissuade — ^no 
kindly, wise, plain-spoken person at hand to put a hand 
upon the rein. I was in trouble, and shall I tell you 
about whom ? You know without my telling ; Houston 
Everest is my dead sister's only son, and he is very dear 
to me, while yet I have no control over him, and until 
recently little influence with him. We only saw each 
other at long intervals. Houston, I learned, was not — 
not " 

" Do not tell me anything you would rather not ; " 
Beatrice was now composed, and her tone was cold and 
formal. " You knew he was in this neighbourhood, and 
desired to meet him without his recognising you, I 
suppose ? " The explanation seemed grossly inadequate, 
but she ventured upon it at hazard. 

" Not precisely tiliat ; " Miss Kenyon moved uneasily 
in her chair. " The truth is best I wished not merely 
to find out what my nephew was about, but to warn 
him against a certain person." 

" It was from you he learned what he did ? Then you 
must have revealed yourself to him ? " 
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A pause, then — " I did," said Miss Kenyon, briefly. 

"And the warning missed fire? It only" — Beatrice 
flushed, " it did the very thing it was meant to prevent ? " 

" You are right. Houston has a chivalrous nature ; he 
was simply infuriated — as I might have known he would 
be. Had I let him alone he would never have given two 
thoughts to Daisy Curie ; as it was, he like an idiot went 
to you ? " — she stopped with a note of interrogation in 
her voice. 

" Yes, he spoke to me ; told me her story, and asked 
me to stand by her if it came out. There was no harm 
in his doing that," said Beatrice, in a cold, clear voice, 
"and I granted his request, of course. You know how 
I fulfilled my promise ; but all this does not affect one 
point I must have cleared up " — and she looked steadily 
in her cousin's face. "What had we to do with the 
matter? It lay between you and Major Everest? Why 
was it necessary to drag us in ? You seem to have gone 
to work in such a roundabout way when there was an 
absolutely straight path before you that I — I own I still 
cannot understand it," — with emphasis. 

Miss Kenyon rose and placed a screen between her 
and the fire. " Shall I— dare I tell her ? " deliberated she. 
Prudence cried " No. A thousand times, no ; " but there 
was a compelling and almost threatening intonation in 
the speaker's voice, and she shook in her shoes. " The 
harm is done already," reflected she swiftly. "And 
Beatrice is so masterful, as her mother says. Really 
Laura has more right on her side than I used to give 
her credit for." Aloud, " My difficulty, dear Beatrice, lies 
in my fear of offfending your delicate, sensitive nature ". 

"Minel" 

" Yes, yours. I had heard so much of you all, and con- 
ceived so high a conception of what my cousin Laura's 
girls must be like, that I — cannot you guess ? " 
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*• Guess?" 

" And /au, when I came to know j^u," continued Miss 
Kenyon^ taking her hand— but Beatrice threw away the 
hand, and rose to her feet, towering over her companion. 

''I see, I understand Oh, yes, I understand. You 
fixed upon me as the bait to lure back your black sheep 
to the fold. Perhaps you recommended me to him, 
enumerated my virtues, and " 

''Beatrice, stop. You will say something you will 
repent of all your life. You are under a misapprehen- 
sion ; believe me, you are. Major Everest " but while 

Beatrice, beside herself with passion, scarcely heard a 
syllable of the above, the name of Everest made her 
tremulous lips again fly apart 

'' I wonder you can name him to me," she cried ; '' this 
folly, this dq^dation — he, then, is mixed up with it? 

Major Everest " the door opened, and Everest himself 

walked in. 



CHAPTER XIL 

CONCLUSION. 

How she got out of the house, Beatrice never knew. 

She had a confused remembrance of an easy greeting, 
and a friendly, unconscious face ; then of a change upon 
that face, a swift transition to bewilderment merging into 
consternation ; finally of deep gravity overspreading 
every feature. 

What she said, or what any one else said, during that 
hurried leave-taking she could never afterwards recall ; 
it was over in a moment, — and the next moment, as it 
seemed, she was hurrying down the carriage drive as 
though pursued by demons. 

At last she had probed to its depths the whole ignoble 
mystery. Not only had Everest never thought of her, 
never cared for her, but she had been offered to him and 
declined by him. Alone among the silent woods, the 
poor girl burst into an agony of crying. 

For she knew that she had suspected this for some time 
past Again and again she had put away the thought, find- 
ing it too intolerable to be borne ; but every endearing ex- 
pression on her cousin's part, every caress and look of love, 
brought it back with renewed persistency ; and once a 
gay remark of Lady Laura's, intended to give pleasure, 
was met in a manner that struck the speaker dumb. 

What had she said to call forth that look of mingled 
anger and pain ? What could Beatrice find to resent in the 
fact that she was her cousin's acknowledged favourite ? 
It was incomprehensible. 

3*7 
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With flowing tears, Beatrice saw it all now, while even 
this was not the worst Everest indifferent towards her- 
self was— could she say it? could she own it? spon- 
taneously bestowing those affections, solicited in vain 
on her behalf, upon another! He liked — Gweni . . 
Ever since his taking up his residence in the neighbour- 
hood, she had foreshadowed this. 

At first it was but a fancy. Pretty Gwen, with her 
ready smiles and little play of coquetry whenever a man 
was by, had not only a natural inclination to chat and 
laugh with Major Everest now that he was, as she said, 
" Nobody's man," but immensely applauded herself when- 
ever, by so doing, she could distract his attention from 
her sister. 

Afterwards she would demand gratitude from Beatrice. 
'* I took him off you, didn't I ? He was preparing to 
bore you as usual, just because he thinks he must be 
civil to the eldest, but I made him talk to me. / don't 
mind him— and ^w do." 

"Yes, thank you, dear," said Beatrice, somewhat 
hurriedly. Gwen, feeling herself encoun^[ed, would 
prattle more gaily and persistently than before at the 
next meeting. 

Beatrice, on the other hand, drew back and back. 

If she saw Everest on the road or in the village, swifl 
as thought she would dart up a lane, or through an 
entry; if she heard he was in the drawing-room, she 
would either not go in at all, or intrench herself in some 
unapproachable quarter — by her mother's side for 
choice, a spot not affected by the young people. 

She was perfectly civil to Major Everest " But you 
do hold him at arm's length," said Gwen. " If I were 
you I shouldn't show quite so plainly — however, he sees 
nothing." And she and Kitty made fun with their 
friend, and agreed that it was a decided improvement 
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on old times having him drop in at odd hours, bring- 
ing now and again a companion, or, if alone, at any rate 
a fresh element 

Sometimes he would be the bearer of an invitation 
from his aunt ; and Lady Laura did not, as formerly, 
throw cold water on little impromptu propositions, ema- 
nating as they now did from a proper and desirable person. 
She was anxious to show that no one could be more 
amiable and sociable when the right people did the right 
thing, — ^so that meetings grew more and more frequent 
as the months passed, a kind of dignified hilarity 
permeating the whole atmosphere. 

Every one seemed brisker. Sir Henry in confab with 
his daughters would rub his hands over the reward his 
wife's perseverance in the epistolary line had brought 
her. " I never could have believed an3^hing so good 
would come of all those letters," averred he. "Ton my 
word, I used to wonder what she would do if an3^hing 
happened to put a stop to them ? — but this is better still. 
Your mother is never at a loss, with The Hollies to go 
to ; and as for you girls, you have her to thank for all 
this coming and going." 

Gwen laughingly acknowledged the obligation ; and 
whereas formerly The Hollies had been her sister's special 
and particular haunt, it was she who now betook herself 
thither two or three times for once that Beatrice did. 

And Gwen was in great good looks at this time. The 
constant variety and occupation afforded by having a 
lively household established close at hand, with per- 
missible share in its doings, banished repinings, and she 
no longer hankered after a wider sphere of action. In 
consequence, she showed to every advantage — whHe 
Beatrice was conscious of being unwittingly thrown into 
the shade. Was not a contrast inevitable ? 

Yet oh, it wrung her heart. It seemed so cruel, so 
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unnecessary. There were so many others with whom 
Gwen would have been just as well pleased, and whom 
she, with her gentle, adaptable nature, would have 
equally suited. 

She was innocent, innocent as the day, of stealing her 
sister's lover. Had not Beatrice herself declared, and that 
in language the most positive and conclusive, that Everest, 
whatever he might once have been, was now nothing and 
never would be anything to her? Had not Beatrice 
herself believed herself when so speaking ? How should 
poor simple Gwen know better ? 

Nor should she ever know. The scene from which 
her wretched sister was flying, never to be forgotten 
though it was, could still be outwardly effaced ; an apology 
could be made, and Everest led to suppose that the 
detection of his aunt's identity with the personage who 
had lived for some months beneath the Maynards' roof, 
disguised as an underling, had so startled and shocked 
the discoverer that she was unaccountable for what she 
said and did — and there it would end. 

He must be cautioned through Miss Kenyon not to 
broach the subject to her. 

Miss Kenyon owed her that reparation ; and painful 
as it would be to have to demand it— odious as an inter- 
view with this for its object must be — ^she would go 
through with it for every one's sake. It would never do 
to leave matters as they were. 

Pride, resolution, and plain common-sense all came to 
her aid, and yet she found herself crying. She could 
not stop. 

Above there was a moaning February sky, and a low 
wind whistling monotonously over the land, which was 
out in flood, for there had been heavy rains for some 
days past. 

As Beatrice emerged from the woods, she found herself 
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in a meadow through which a stream, usually quiescent, 
now brawled along, foaming and uproarious ; and she 
mechanically extended her walk towards a spot where it 
was bridged by a plank, when too high to be crossed as 
at other times by stepping-stones. 

The torrent was now so swollen that she perceived it 
might be difficult to cross at all — but if so, she would 
return as she came, there being still an hour or two of 
daylight before her. 

She wandered on mechanically ; now wiping her eyes, 
anon letting them overflow her burning cheeks, fearless 
of interruption ; for within her father's precincts privacy 
was carefully maintained, and the ladies of Sir Henry's 
family could walk at will without fear of intrusion. The 
meadow was one to which they often resorted in the 
spring time, in order to cull the yellow mallows which 
covered the banks of the streamlet — while at other 
seasons of the year there was an old woman to visit at 
the forester's lodge, a pretty little domain at the farther 
end. 

It occurred to Beatrice that she might now look in for 
a few minutes on Nanny White, and thus provide herself 
with an excuse for being late, should her prolonged 
absence be commented upon. 

A few pattering drops of rain, however, and a glance 
at the sky, which was now portentously overclouded, 
warned her not to delay ; and indeed so ominous was 
the aspect of things, that presently she paused to deliber- 
ate whether it might not be as well to abandon the 
above intention and retrace her steps at once. 

But there was the plank ; and by crossing the plank the 
distance between her and home would be much lessened. 
The rain continued to drop, not fast, but heavily ; she 
elected to proceed to the spot, and decide there upon 
her further movements. 
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Never had she seen the brook fuller ; yet, to judge by 
the state of the banks, it must have been fuller still in 
the night They were sodden, and in several places the 
soil earth had caked away, and large pieces of grassy 
mould, semi-detached, hung over the water or swirled 
along with the current. 

She looked eagerly for the plank, which might also 
have been carried down stream — ^but it was there ; and, 
though only a few inches above the surface, she need not 
heed this, nor yet its being wet and slippery, since a 
handrail was provided in view of contingencies like the 
present. She hurried forward, not sorry to have her 
thoughts distracted for the moment, and was about 
to place her foot upon the rustic gangway «when she 
suddenly hesitated to proceed. Its end was not in the 
usual place. 

It had shifted with the yielding of the bank, and was 
now aslant the stream, instead of lying straight across. 
" Still, there can be no danger," cogitated she. 

Besides, if she felt it give, she could draw back ; she 
need not be foolhardy — and she ventured a foot. 

Scarcely, however, had she done so than a loud shout, 
proceeding as it seemed from some one close behind, 
made her start so violently as nearly to effect the very 
catastrophe it was raised to avert. 

A human presence, and she had seen no one ! Her 
first feeling was one of anger at the intrusion, coupled 
with a not unnatural feeling that if she were intended 
to be warned against the crossing, she should not have 
been suffered to wait till the warning itself constituted 
a danger. She turned indignantly. 

But indignation gave place to another emotion when 
she saw, not Giles, the forester, nor any of the other 
woodmen, but a figure no less familiar, and far more 
distasteful. 
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Distasteful ? It was horrible. What was Everest doing 
here? How dared he presume — and was she going to 
obey him t 

She set her teeth, and with a disdainful gesture made 
a second, and this time an incautious and rapid descent. 
The plank sank instantly. 

She felt it do so ; but now her whole weight was upon 
it, and she seized the handrail, Everest being but a yard 
or two off. 

If only it would slip hold before he reached it, and 
bear her from him 1 

Kind, friendly plank — down, down it goes — and she 
is on it, and he is not ! A splash, a cry from behind — 
her own name rings out in wild entreaty " Beatrice ! " — 
but Beatrice smiles, a bitter, satisfied smile ; what is all 
this din about? 

She looks round to wave a gay adieu, but the next 
instant has to grasp the rail with both hands, and her 
skirt is floating on the water, and the frail bridge is 
swaying, swinging. " Let go," shrieks Everest, springing 
to her side. 

She feels herself seized ; yet still madly unyielding 
she wi/I go on, and he skal/ not prevent her. 

His imploring voice is in her ears, and she is enraged 
that it is there ; come what may, he shall not drag her 
back ; — but struggle is vain, he has her fast in a grip 
that only death itself could loosen. 

And now the cold flood is about her feet an^ the 
plank is gone. 

With a supreme effort, Everest keeps his footing, 
though the water is up to his waist, and its force is 
strong ; but the depth near the bank is not that of mid- 
stream, and there is a solid piece of pebbly shore be- 
neath. 

'^ One moment, dearest ! " His arms are locked around 
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her, his h'ps are close ; and she hears, she hears the last 
word distinctly. A light leaps into her eyes. 

But it fades as he staggers against the foaming current 
without again breaking silence. Will she aid him ? No. 
It is by his own strength alone that eventually both are 
safe upon the bank, and no sooner does Beatrice realise 
this than her heart hardens afresh. To do her justice, 
she is scarce conscious of what has passed, nor of the 
imminence of her recent peril. One thought alone fills 
her heart. 

"You here?" 

For all reply he gazes at her ; he cannot speak. 

"This was your doing," continues she, panting and 

breathless. " If it had not been for you " but though 

she awaits disclaimer there is none He still gazes into 
her face as though devouring every feature, and with 
what a strange expression ! 

" How came you here ? " demanded she. 

" I followed you." 

"Followed me? By what right? I refused your 
company, and to force it upon me — it was seeing you 

that made me " suddenly she put her hand to her head, 

and the passionate utterances died away. She reeled 
and looked blindly round for support, but the meadow 
was bare. 

" Lean on me," said Everest, in a low voice, and made 
as though he would uphold her, but she recoiled from 
his touch. 

" Lean on me," repeated he, peremptorily. " There is 
nothing else — ah ! " — ^and as she sank slowly and heavily 
into his arms he scarcely knew what to feel of joy or 
fear. 

But what was to be done? They were ^lone in a 
secluded spot, and it was vain to hope for assistance of 
any kind. Unaided he must endeavour to restore the 
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inanimate form, and bring back life and colour to the 
pale face, so dear, so lovely, so strangely cruel to him 
as it had been that day. Baffled and repulsed, he had 
yet seen something in that one unguarded moment when 
his own unguarded word sprang from him, which made 
amends for all. All that had gone before of suspense 
and doubt and tremulous unbelief must now and forever 
be set at rest if only — she slowly unclosed her eyes. 

"Can you rise?" said Everest, softly. "The ground 
is so wet, and you — I fear you must exert yourself 
Can you ? " — with a look of tender anxiety. " Then let 
me help," — and he placed his hand beneath her elbow 
as she struggled to her feet. " Now, if we could reach 
that cottage," proceeded he, glancing towards the wood- 
man's hut before mentioned, " you might at least shelter 

there, and I could leave you and send something " 

" Yes — yes ! " She caught at the words " Leave you ". 
" Can you walk ? " said he, bending towards her. 
"You are still trembling ;" — but she turned her head away, 
and there was no response either to look or question. 
" Take my arm." 

"Thank you, I do not need it." A proud gesture 
accompanied the words. She tottered forward a few 
steps, then stopped and looked at him appealingly, upon 
which he again proffered the rejected assistance, and, 
albeit yielding to necessity alone, he felt her lean more 
and more heavily as the advance progressed. 

Her soaked skirts clinging round her feet and ankles 
impeded progress which would have been slow enough 
at any rate ; and so chill felt the air, and so steadily fell 
the dropping rain, that though it never actually broke 
into the storm which threatened, Everest's whole thoughts 
were for the moment concentrated on reaching a haven 
of refuge, and he made no attempt at any renewal of 
conversation till they stood before the cottage door. 
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'' Here is a fire, at least," exclaimed he, then ; joyfully 
indicating a glow of red which shone upon the little 
casement. " If you can get dry and warm — perhaps, if 
there are women about, you might borrow some clothes ? 
I do hope, I do trust you will take no harm." And with 
the relaxing of tension there was again a dangerous soft- 
ness of tone, and tender, more than tender anxiety of 
look. 

She murmured something, anything — and, lifting the 
latch to which she was accustomed, looked hastily round 
in the firelight A ruddy glow from a huge bed of coals 
was diffused over every nook, but the little kitchen was 
empty, and silence prevailed everywhere. 

''Where can she be?" ejaculated Beatrice, who had 
counted on the old woman's presence and protection. 
" Nanny 7" she called up the Uttle staircase, but no reply 
came. 

" Had you better not dry your clothes ? " said Everest, 
quietly. Yet for all his quietness there was a gleam of 
triumph in his eyes. At last — at last 

The storm was coming on apace, and as he spoke a 
sharp blast of hail spattered against the window, followed 
by a flash of lightning. The little hut would be doubly 
secure against intruders now. 

"She must have gone out to see her daughter," said 
Beatrice, trying to be calm, ''and feared to return till 
this was over. Probably Nanny saw it coming, though 
we did not" 

" We were just in time," assented he, and drew closer 
to the welcome warmth a worn arm-chair, looking to her 
as he did sa 

She sat down — for what else could she do? — and after 
a moment's hesitation he knelt by her side, and busied 
himself in gathering together some fallen logs which, 
still blazing, had fallen on the hearth. These he picked 
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up one by one, and replaced, so that a spurt of flame 
was now added to the fiery glow. Otherwise the little 
room would have been dark, for there was no light to 
be obtained from outside: 

Beatrice shivered, and spread her hands to catch the 
warmth. Her wet skirts made a pool upon the floor. 

Yet it was not of this either was thinking, and again 
the lightning played and the thunder pealed, and still the 
elements were unheeded. 

At length, unable to endure the strain, she started up 
and walked to the window ; she could sit still no longer 
with that mute figure kneeling by her side. 

And she had noticed something, a little extraneous 
thing, which it was odd to notice at such a moment, yet 
it touched her. She saw for the first time that there 
were grey hairs stealing in among the dark brown all 
over 'Everest's head. 

They surprised her, and what had they to do with her ? 
Yet he had called her « Dearest ! " 

She stood, her back towards him, gazing into vacancy ; 
and though there was no sound, she presently knew that 
he had risen, and was there — there, all but touching her, 
and breathing, as she did, with long-drawn breaths. It 
was coming. It? What? 

*• Am I never to speak?" 

A sort of stupor fell upon her. Was this Everest, the 
Everest who had spoken so easily and readily when there 
was nothing to say? And was he going again — no, not 
again — she turned with swifl resolution to face and frown 
him down — but her own eyes fell, no power on earth 
would do that now. 

" You know — ^you must, you do know — what you refuse 
to hear," proceeded he. " In that dreadful moment when 
your danger — I could not help it, a word escaped me — 
Beatrice, can you say you did not understand? Say I 

22 
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am presumptuous ; say I am unworthy ; but confess you 
know that I love you ** 

"Nol nol" 

She thought she cried out, but it was a soundless 
whisper only just audible, which he had to hold his 
breath to catch. 

" I said ' Dearest '" — he leaned over her. " I said what 
was in my heart. You are, you have been for long the 
dearest " 

" No, I tell you, no," But he caught the sound of a 
low sob, and her head fell upon her breast 

" Beatrice I " What a world of love and longing, re- 
proach and agonising entreaty was there in that solitary 
word I 

And though she knows it not, the tears are running 
down her face ; and of what avail are words, with these 
traitors giving every struggling syllable the lie? The 
next minute she is in his arms, his kisses on her cheek — 
and within that little lonely room, with a tumult raging 
outside, there falls a sudden hush. 

Presently they are by the fire again, and still holding 
her in his close embrace, Everest pours forth the pent-up 
torrents in ears that are now only too ready to listen. 

All seems so simple, as it always does — ^in the retro- 
spect. True, he said a little more than was absolutely 
the case ; for what lover could be strictly accurate at 
such a moment? — and if it seemed to this one that he 
spoke but the truth when he exclaimed again and again 
that from the first meeting there had been a feeling within 
his bosom which he had had to combat and beat down — 
that it had never wholly been overcome, and had sprung 
to life again with renewed and overwhelming force the 
instant the two again met — and that all her cold avoid- 
ance and many repulses could neither eradicate it, nor 
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lead him to believe hope was vain — ^who shall blame 
him? 

" Sometimes I almost did despair," he says. " But then 
it always seemed that just after you had been most for- 
bidding some little thing would throw you off your guard, 
and let me see, or fancy — in short, I felt, though why I 
could not tell, but I felt it was a * Guard '. You could 
not always command your looks, Beatrice; however 
proud and cold your speech." 

« I did— did try." 

" I think you let me see you were afraid of yourself. 
You escaped, instead of giving battle. A soldier knows 
what that means." 

" Ought I to have " 

"Oh, no," said he, with a happy laugh, "not at all. 
You ought to have done just what you did. You tanta- 
lised me beyond endurance." 

" Indeed, indeed I did not think of that. Oh, it is all 
so strange, so wonderful " — and again she hid her face 
upon his breast, seeking even now to conceal the tell-tale 
light within her eyes. 

At last the storm has spent its fury, and a pale gleam from 
the sun's last setting rays overspreads the world without. 
There is a gap in the clouds ; but it may be only a 
brief one, and "February-fill-dyke" be at work again 
directly. 

" Must we go ? " said Everest, regretfully. " I suppose 
we must, and yet I feel so selfish, I should like to keep 
you here forever. Beatrice," — he took her hand and 
gazed into her eyes, " shall I tell you something more, 
something besides all I have said already? It is this: 
before I had any other feeling for you, I trusted you. 
I had faith in you. I knew that you were to be believed 
in ; that you were true, that you were good, A man 

22 * 
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should thank God,** he bent his head reverently, ''when 
he can say that of the woman he loves." 

** I think we really ought to go now/' said Beatrice, for 
the second or third time. 

She was always rising, and he as persistently constrain- 
ing her to sit down again — ^but now she was not to be 
overpersuaded. '' It will be dark directly ; and though 
they will have guessed that the storm prevented my 
returning sooner " 

"Thrice blessed storm," interposed he, gaily. ** Come, 
then. We will make the rain, and the hail, and the 
thunder and the lightning, our excuse until — but I think 
we may as well own the whole truth while we are about 
it, dear? Let us go in." And they threaded their way 
homewards in the kindly dusk, their dimly outlined 
figures seeming but one, had any eyes been on the 
outlook to perceive — but it was only old Nanny who 
hobbled past presently, too intent upon picking her own 
way to have any curiosity about that of others. 

Before the walk was over, there was one final matter 
to be adjusted. " My poor aunt," said Everest, tentatively. 
** What about her, Beatrice ? You were not quite friends 
when you parted this afternoon ; and perhaps what I 
said after you were gone hardly tended to make her less 
unhappy. She confessed to me— or rather I wrung from 
her — what had happened, before I set off in pursuit of you, 
I guessed which way you would go. A few hot words I 
know I said at first, and left her miserable. Yet she 
meant well. She loves us both, can we — ^what do you 
think ? — forgive her ? " 

Beatrice smiled. Foi^iveness? She raised her eyes 
to his, and murmured something be could not catch. 

"What, dear?" 

" It is only some lines I often think of, but it never 
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seemed till now as if I knew their full meaning ; " and 

she repeated softly, 

** Forgive, for it is sweet to stammer one letter of the Eternal's language, 
On earth it is called Forgiveness." 

He pressed her hand to his side, and said no more. 

"Oh, Beatrice ! " 

Gwen was the speaker, and, to her sister's relief and 
joy, the ejaculation was uttered in accents of the purest 
delight. 

It now appeared that Gwen bad never been deceived 
for a moment by Everest's attitude as regarded herself. 
She owned that, thinking him fancy-free, she had felt at 
liberty to talk and jest; but protested vigorously that 
she had always known that if any one could have attracted 
him, it would have been Beatrice — and that his seeming 
insensibility in that quarter was evidence conclusive of 
his bachelor predilections. 

" I made the most of what there was to be had of 
him, and a good thing I did, for it is little enough I 
shall get now," laughed she. " And there is Tony Old- 
castle fighting and quarrelling with Kitty worse than 
ever, and any one can see how that will end — so I shall 
be left all alone at home one of these days ; which is 
really too bad, considering that I was the one who always 
said I would put up with any ordinary sort of husband 
who was agreeable to the family." 

"Dear Gwen, you shan't be thrown away on 'Any 
ordinary sort of husband '. " 

" So it appears. There is none on the horizon, at any 
rate. And just as well there isn't," considered she, after 
a pause. " It would be a pretty state of things if, after 
remaining quiescent all these years, we should suddenly 
all three fly off. What would the poor parent birds do ? " 

Never were poor parent birds more rejoiced neverthe- 
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less than were Sir Henry and Lady Laura Masmard on 
the present occasion. 

To have a marriage, a real marriage, in the family, 
with their eldest and most important daughter for the 
bride, was in itself an intense if secret satisfaction to 
both. They could not have countenanced a match below 
the dignity of Miss Maynard, the descendant of a long 
line of Ma)mards, and future possessor of their estates ; 
and of suitable as well as unsuitable offers Beatrice had 
made short work hitherto. It had seemed as if she 
were quite likely not to wed at all. 

But now, not only could they give a ready consent 
to an alliance every way desirable, but their hearts were 
genuinely touched by their daughter's happiness. 

To have her established in her own neighbourhood — 
near, yet not too near — to be able still to consult her and 
confide in her, while yet no longer secretly worried by 
her incomprehensible aspirations and efforts afler the 
unattainable — was a ceaseless source of complacency; 
and that the marriage should unite herself and her dear 
cousin Augusta in a new bond was, in Lady Laura's 
eyes, the crowning bliss of all. 

It was agreed between the three who knew of cousin 
Augusta's whimsical escapade, that it should remain their 
secret. Everest and Beatrice saw that she was thoroughly 
ashamed of having ever pla)^ so foolish a part, and 
severally and together assured her that it should be 
buried in oblivion. 

"Only," appended the latter on one occasion when 
alone with her cousin, and both were in the best of 
humours, "only, do let me just once see you as you 
appeared that first day at Ma}niard Towers, You have 
the wig ^" 

" My dear, I have nothing of the kind, I burnt it, — 
never shall I forget how hard it was to bum, and how 
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dreadfully I was afraid that the smell would not be got 
rid of before some one came into the room — and I gave 
away the clothes. I put them up in a bundle, and took 
them to the workhouse." 

" The only thing I could do, I shall f$ot do," continued 
the lively lady, tapping her lips merrily. " No, not even 
for you, Beatrice. I was so uncomfortable and looked so 
hideous without them — tAem, you know. No, you shall 
never see ' Miss Adam ' again. You must try to forget 
that she ever existed" — ^which promise^ /autg de mieux, 
was now given. 

Miss Kenyon owned that she was too old and too 
much of a traveller and wanderer to take kindly to 
country life as a whole. She did not go so far as to add 
that she had only bought The Hollies with a view to the 
end so happily attained — but there was never the slightest 
question of her vacating her present abode in favour of 
her nephew and his bride, nor of her readiness to 
establish herself in London as a permanent place of 
residence, with occasional flights to other favoured spots. 

She winked to Kitty as she announced this. 

It was well for Lady Laura's feelings that she did not 
see the wink. She could still hold up '*Your cousin 
Augusta" as a model of decorum. 

Of Daisy Curie rumours reached Somersetshire from 
time to time; and these were always lapped up with 
glee by Tony Oldcastle in particular, who made a point 
of retailing them from house to house. His favourite 
formula was ^ Do you remember that awful dinner-party 
of mine ? " — and he never ceased to consider himself the 
hero of the piece, though always lamenting that Miss 
Constantia Gibbs did not see the face he made at her 
from behind the door. 

" She has never got a second look in, though," chuckled 
he ; " I know, for I have kept a watch upon her. I know 
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some 4)eople who know the Curies, and I asked them to 
tell me how things went on — and it appears Miss Long- 
legs Gibbs once tried it on with the Fitzhubert set, and 
they none of them cared a hang ! Not quite. She had 
gone to the wrong shop that time. They were far too 
up-to-date. We are so beastly old-fashioned down here, 
that Long Con scored with us — (Kitty says she would 
have given anything to have been there) — ^but Daisy Curie 
can snap her fingers at California now. I am glad she 
cleared out, however," continued Tony, reflectively. " She 
was a sham concern, if she was nothing else ; and she 
won't improve by keeping. She had her chance, and 
threw it away. She'll go from bad to worse now." 

When Beatrice heard this, she looked as she felt, 
grave. 

But her conscience acquitted her; Everest consoled 
her ; and between the two she could not long dwell upon 
a retrospect which always gave her some deg^ree of pain. 

Yet she would not grudge the pain ; through it she 
had learned too much. 

She had learned to know something of her own inmost 
self, and perhaps also something of the hidden workings 
of the minds of others. There are times when it does 
not need a great trial, but only a small and humbling 
experience to purify and ennoble natures like that of 
Beatrice Maynaid. 



The End. 
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reader who once takes up this book will want to find all this out for himself." 

—New York Tribune. 

"A story in Mr. Weyman's best vein, with the crimson horror of St Bar- 
tholomew as an historical setting. * Count Hannibal ' is a worthy companion of 
• A Gentleman of France' and * The Red Cockade,' and Mr. Weyman s hand is 
as cunning as ever in fashioning a romance which will send a thrill through the 
most jaded reader and keep even a reviewer from his bed. " 

— Bookman, London. 

" The book is rapid, is absorbing, and the hero is a distinctly interesting 
character in himself, apart from his deeds of daring." — ATHBN-flEUM. 

" Mr. Stanley Weyman's ' Count Hannibal ' is fully worthy of his great repu* 
tation — ^the style is brilliant, easy and clear ; the invention of subject and the 
turns of fortune in the story surprising ; above all, the subtle painting of a man 
and a woman's heart is done witti inexhaustible knowledge. " — Guardian. 

*' A picturesque and vigorous romance. The narrative will be followed with 
breathless interest"— Times, London. 
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SHREWSBURY. 

A ROMANCE OF THE TIME OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 

AU'THOR of "a gentleman of FRANCE," " UNDER THE RED ROBE," * THE HOUSE OF 
THE WOLF," *'MY LADY ROTHA," ETC. 



With 24> Illustrations by Claude A. Shepperson, Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $ 1 .50. 



" Mr. Stanley Weyman has written a rattling: eood romantic story that is 'n 
every way worthy of the author of the ever-delightful* Gentleman of France.* " 

—New York Sun. 

•' Considered as Active literature, the novel is an achievement worthy of high . . . 
praise. The characters are projected with admirable distinctness ; the whole story and 
Its incidents are well imagined and described ; the reader, while he canndt repress his 
contempt for the supposed narrator, is always interested in the story, and there is an 
abundance of dramatic action. Mr. Weyman has caught the spirit of the narrative 
style of the period without endeavoring, evidently, to adhere to the vocabulary and 
diction, or peculiarities of syntax. . . . Again we see that Mr. Weyman has no 
superior among living writers of romance."— Philadelphia Press. 

" Turning aside from mediaeval French scenes, Stanley J. Weyman takes up in 
* Shrewsbury ' an English theme, and he weaves from the warp and woof of history 
and fancy a vivid* unique, close-textured and enthralling romance. • • . Mr. 
Weyman has produced in ' Shrewsbury • a novel that all admirers of his former books 
will be eager to read, and that will win for him new suffrages. The illustrations are 
drawn with skill and appreciation."— Beacon, Boston. 

" 'Shrewsbury * is a magnificent confirmation of Mr. Weyman*s high estate in the 
world of fiction. 

Afi;ain he has proved in this, his latest novel, that the romantic treatment is 
capable, under a masterly hand, of uniting the thrill of ima^nation with the dignity of 
real life. His characters are alive, human , unforgetable. His scenes are unhackneyed, 
dramatic, powerful. The action is sustained and consistent, sweeping one's interest 
along irresistibly to a dtnouement at once logical and climactic. And through it all 
there glows that literary charm which makes his stories live even as those of Scott 
and Dumas live. ... 

The whole novel is a work of genuine literary art, fully confirming the prediction 
that when the author of* A Gentleman of France * once began to deal with tne histor- 
ical materials of his own country he would clinch his title to be ranked among the 
greatest of romantic writers."— (jhicago Tribune. 

" Aside from the story, which is remarkably well told, this book is of value for its 
fine pen pictures of William of Orange and his leading courtiers— a story of absorbing 
interest, out it differs materially from any of his other works. The best thing in the 
book is the sketch of Ferguson, the spy, and of the remarkable hold which he obtained 
over prominent men by means of his cunning and his malignancy. He dominates 
every scene in which he appears. Some of these scenes have rarely been excelled in 
historical fiction for intensity of interest. Those who have not read it, and who are 
fond of the romance of adventure, will find it fulfils Mr. Balfour's recent definition of 
the ideal novel— something which makes us forget for the time all worry and care, 
and transports us to another and more picturesque age."— San Francisco Chronicle. 

** A most readable and entertaining story. . . . Ferguson and Smith, the plot- 
ters, the mothers of the duke and Mary the courageous, who became the wife of Price, 
all seem veiy real, and with the other characters and the adventures which they go 
through make up an interest-holding book which can be honestly recommended to 
every reader of fiction."— Boston Times. 

*' A romance written in the author's best vein. The character drawing is partic- 
ularly admirable, and Richard Price, Ferguson, King William and Brown sUnd out in 
strong relief and with the most expressive vitality. The story is also interesting and 
contains many strong scenes, and one follows the adventures of the various characters 
with unabated interest from first page to last."— Evening Gazette, Boston. 
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LYSBETH 

A TALK OP THE DUTCH 
By H. rider haggard 



With 26 FuU-paffe Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
Ornamsntal. $1.60 



" Mr. Rider Haggard at bis very best To give an adequate idea of the storj 
of * Lytbetb * we sboold re<iiilTe many oolnmns for tbe simple catalogue of the 
adventures and perils and figbts and escapes wbich make up one of tbe most 
▼igorous and ezdting tales ever written."— Thb Bookman, London. 

** It b a thrilling tale of adventure and sacrifice, with a substantial love 
element and strong side lights upon tbe history of the people of the Netherlands 
during the period in which tbe masterly drawn characters move. It is told in a 
captivating style with never-flagging interest, and is by all odds the best story, 
as it will probably be the most popular, that this author has written." 

—North American, Philadelphia. 

*' ' Lysbeth ' b one of the most complete romances that have been written ; 
. . . it is one of the most interesting « « . stories of the Spanish misrule 
ta the Netherlands^ It includes all the elements for romantic nanrative — 
•lifeetion, peril, bravery and villainy, and each deUneated with impressiveness 
that moves the reader to alternate emotions of admiration and detestation.** 

—Boston Courier. 

"... May be safely called the best story of this popular writer of 
adventures. His vivid and audacious style of picturing thrilling and improb- 
able adventures is given full play. The historical background adds much to 
the interest of the story if one is not interested merely in adventures. . • • 
The illustrations of the l>ook are numerous and excellent" 

—Boston Transcript. 

"... A novel which is well worth reading. Haggard is master of an 
inimitable style. He is a wonderful painter of battles, and the description of 
the flight with Brant's jewels down the canal and out to sea is one of the best 
descriptions of a fight ever written. ^ Lysbeth ' is a novel which sustains the 
interest from the first to the last chapter."— San Francisco Bulletin. 

" Here is a really strong piece of work, and one in which Rider Haggard 
appears on an entirely new ground. . . . The historical background is 
sufficient in itself to make a story of entrancing interest, and the two or three 
romances which have been interwoven with it make the book one of the most 
notable even among the many excellent works of recent historical fiction. The 
Spanish and the Dutch types are both true to life, and the historical setting is 
remarkably accurate and true. Rider Haggard will indeed win more lasting 
renown by bis work on * Lysbeth * than by his wierd tales which were the talk of 
a day and then forgotten."— Living Church. 
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SWALLOW. 

A STORY OF THE QfiEAT TREK. 
By H. rider haggard, 

AirmOR OF •• SHB," "king SOLOMON'S IIINBS." " JOAN HASTB," " THB WI£A«D,** BTC, riC 



With 12 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo,Cloth| 
Ornamental, $1.50 

** The hand of the author of * She * has not lost its cunninif. Indeed, we think it 
will be the verdict of most readers of * Swallow * that, great as Conan Doyle and 
Stanley Weyman are in the field of romance, in the art of sheer, unadulterated story- 
telling, Rider Hasrsard is the master of them all. * Swallow Ms an African story, a 
tale of the Boers and Kaffirs and Zulus, and it grips the attention of the reader from 
the very beginning and holds it steadily to the end. The tale is told by an old Boer 
woman, *■ the Vrouw Botmar/ and it is a masterpiece of narration. . . . The finest 
portrait of all is that of the little Kaffir witch doctoress, Sihamba, who will live in the 
reader^s memory long after he has closed the book, and who is a worthy companion of 
the great Umslopogaas himself. Altogether * Swallow * is a remarkable romance." 

— Chaiu.bstx)n Nbws. 

*' It is a slashing, dashing • . . romanceofBoersandKaffirsinSottth Africa that 
Rider Haggard has ^yen his admirers under the title, ' Swallow.' The title is the Kaffir 
name for the charmmg Boer maiden, Suianne Botmar. . . * Swallow * is one of 
those utterly impossible and vet altogether engrossing ules that Rider Haggard knows 
lo well how to weave. He is always at best among the kloofs and kopjes of South 
Africa, and his many admirers will he delighted to know that he has returned to the 
field of his early successes.*'— Chicago Tribunb. 

"The Bnglishman'i long pursuit of his bride ; the manner in which she escaped 
from Swart Piet only to encounter ss great perils in her wanderings, and how she 
dwelt among savages for two years, with Sihamba* the little witch doctoress and ruler 
of the Tribe of the Mounuins, gives Mr. Haggard ample opportunity to display his 
ingenuity as a plot-maker, and illustrates his wonderful powers of dramatic narration. 
The story is crowded with incident leading up to the tragic encounter on the cliff 
between Ralph and Swart Piet and the torture and death of Sihamba. Lovers of the 
wild and adventurous, subtly touched with the supernatural, will find * Swallow ' 
]uite to their liking." —Dbtboit Frbb Pkbss. 

** A thrUling ule, brimming over with adventure, and full of the savage loves and 
hates and fighungs of uncivilized peoples, ... In such stories of wild adventure 
Rider Haggard has no equal, and ^ Swallow ' will be read with the unflagging interest 
we have given to the author^s other romances."— Picayunb, Nbw Orlbans, La. 

**Itisjustl7consideredoneof the very best of this author^s productions. ... It 
is unquestionably a very entertaining story of Boer life."— Haktfokd Post. 

** A story, which once begun, must be read to the end."— Nbw York Tribunb. 

** The interest grows as one goes on, and at the close it is at least an open question 
whether he has ever done a better piece of work. ... It may safely be said that 
few who begin the story will fail to read on with growing interest to the end, and that 
most will part from the characters with genuine regret.'^HARTFORD Timbs. 

** One of the things Rider Haggard can always contrive to do is to tell a thrilling 
tale, to keep his readers trembling on the verge of discovery or torn with anxiety until 
the very last line of the book. His happy hunting-ground is South Africa, and there is 
located 'Swallow,' than which few of his romances have been better reading. We 
find it preferable, for our own part, to such an extravaganza as ' She,' since it deals 
with people in whom itispossinle to uke a more definite interest than in savages or 
magicians. . • • A thruling and unusual story."— Mil waukbb Sbntinbl. 

" Onoe more the African wizard has waved his enchanted wand and conjured out 
of the mysterious Dark Continent another fascinating romance. ... It is ques* 
tkmable if the author has ever produced a story in all respecu better than this." 

— Pmilaoblphia Prbss. 
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THE ROM MANY STONE 

By J. H. YOXALL. M. P. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamontal, $ 1 .60 

'* A story of gypsy life and enchantment, the scene of which is laid in Eng- 
land • . . well told, having the sort of interest that awakes wonder, and 
keeps it awake."— The Outlook, New York. 

•• A romance quite worthy of being classed with * Loma Doone.' " 

—Morning Leader. 

*' . . ; Is good beyond all caviL It is not great ; it makes no pretension 
of being great; but it will probably be alive when most of the recent 'great' 
works are dead. There are three or four scenes that will bite deep into any 
imagination that is not adamantean proof " — Chicago Evening Post. 

*' The fascination in all that belongs to gypsy life exerts itself powerfully in 
*The Rommany Stone.* . . . The story is skillfully told, the most note- 
worthy feature being its admirable literary construction." 

—The Churchman, New York. 



THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS 

By MRS. A. SIDGWICK 

author of '• CYNTHIA'S WAY," ETC. 



Cl-own 8vo, cloth, $1.50 



■' . . . We read on to the end and find interest in every page of the book 
— ^which in the end is the best test of a story."— New York Times. 

•• . . . A volume of short and truly humorous tales. . . . One might 
be tempted to say that the mantle of Stockton had fallen upon this particular 
woman, or that also owing to some atavistic freak, the very spirit of the authfor 
of • Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Aleshine ' had directed the creator of the heroine of 
• The Thousand Eugenias ' in her portrayal of the luckless maiden who by no 
chance ever even stumbled upon the proper and correct and sensible thing to 
do." — Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

" . . . It deals in a vivid and picturesque way with the theft of a stock 
certificate . . . the story proceeds cleverly and convincingly to a dramatic 
conclusion."— The Picayune, New Orleans. 

" . . . Appetizing in brisk and amusing originality, the book is to be com- 
mended to those who seek pleasure through the medium of sparkling sketches 
of the lighter sides of character."— Chicago Evening Post. 
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By P. A. SHEEHAN, Parish Priest, Donerailc, Co. Cork 

AUTHOR OF " MY NEW CURATE " 



Crown 8vOf $ 1 .60 



" This is an exceedingly powerful and absorbing book. Beginning with the 
true artistic quiet and restraint, it strengthens and broadens in power and inter- 
est until it moves on like a great procession. . . . It is a novel but it is more 
than that. It is a great sermon, a great lesson, almost a great drama. . . . 
We cordially commend * Luke Delmege ' for its lofty purpose and thought, its 
adequate diction, and its high incentive . . . there is in it an occasional 
touch of humor which is very welcome and which is truly Irish in its nature. 
Altogether we consider ' Luke Delmege ' the most notable religious novel that 
hasbeen written within a year." — The Sun, Baltimore, Md. 

" One of the triumphs among the works of fiction. . . . It is an extremely 
interesting tale of Irish life, full of profound erudition, and withal replete with 
incident and pathos. "—Monitor, St. John, N. B. 

*'*Luke Delmege ' is in»6ome respects a greater accomplishment than its 
predecessor. If it has not such exuberance of humor, its theme is more vital 
and the work itself more substantial It is a book which philosophers and se- 
rious students will enjoy almost as thoroughly as the chronic novel-reader. . . . 
No other author has given us such a series of clerical portraits ... a story 
of which Catholics may well be proud. It is of classic quality, and generations 
hence it will be read, enjoyed, and lauded as one of the masterpieces of English 
fiction."— Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. 

" This is loftier work than ' My New Curate,' and its influence will be stronger 
and grander. It is a wonderful story, with something in its passionate pleading 
for the supremacy of the mystical that recalls a mediaeval saint emerging from 
his solitude to denounce the world and to summon the few elect to the business 
of their salvation. . . . We freely pass upon the book the judgment that it 
is worthy to live with the very best we have of noble and uplifting fiction." 

—Catholic News, N. Y. 

*' Father Sheehan's latest work is in many respects his best It is a more 
pretentious literary effort and a more finished work than * My New Curate.' 
.... His characters are strong and lifelike. All things considered * Luke 
Delmege ' is one of the best things that have been published lately. " 

—Rosary Magazine, N. Y. 

•* We have just read * Luke Delmege,' and of all the books of the year, ser- 
mon or song or story, we put it first. ... In this new work he adds a new 
glory to his fame— a place in the hearts of his countrymen forever." 

—Freeman's Journal, N. Y. 
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MY LADY OF ORANGE 

A ROMANCE OT THE NCTHKIILANDS IN THE DAYS OF ALVA 

By H. C. BAILEY 



With 8 Illustrations by Q. P. Jacomb-Hood 
Crown 8vo, $1.26 



*• There is not a tine of psddlng In the story. It moves swiftly and steadily 
from start to finish. Incident follows incident In vivid succession, bat the narra- 
tive, while rapid, is never complex or incoherent The hero is a soldier of 
sturdy pattern ; and My Lady of Orange is a woman worthy of the hairbreadth 
'scapes endured for her safety and happiness. The pictures by Mr. Jacomb- 
Hood are superb."— Beacon, Boston. 

"... Told with a vigorous brusqueness and force that are in keeping 
with the character of the doughty soldier of fortune as he reveals himself to be. 
There is plenty of fighting and deeds of daring. . . . The heroine. 
Mistress Gabrielle de St Trond, is a brave, winsome maid, with courage and 
wit and womanly sweetness toa . . . The story moves forward with a fine 
impetuosity and dash, and speeds briskly in the telling, as befits a tale of 
action.'*— Brooklyn Tixxs. 

*' Mr. Bailey has written a rattling good story of Alva and the war in the 
Netherlands. . . . Mr. Bailey has caught the atmosphere of the period very 
successfully. The style of the narrative is just archaic enough without being 
pedantic, and the spirit and character of the narrator are very clearly and dra- 
matically portrayed. In this respect the novel will rank high among recent 
books of iu Und."— News anq Courier, Charleston. 

" The soldier of fortune has never been more exactly and strongly delineated 
than he is in ' My Lady of Orange.' It is replete with thrilling escapades, and 
every character is one of interest clearly delineated. An excellent romance 
skilfully described."— Boston Courier. 

" We have to thank Mr. Bailey, whose name is new to us, for creating such 
a womanly heroine, for such an entertaining and faithful reproduction of 
old-time Flemish life, and for making his characters think and talk, and now 
and then swear, like human men and women and not like literary puppets." 

—Mail and Express, Nemb York. 

*' Here is a natural, tender, humorous, beautiful and artistic romance, told 
autobiographically by an Englishman, who was a soldier of Orange. We 
receive here graphic accounts of Holland life, and an easy, human kind of 
narrative which will interest men and women alike. The value of the tale is 
enhanced by eight full-p^ge illustrations.'*— Gloucester Daily Times. 
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THE DUKE 

A NOVEL 

By J. STORER CLOUSTON 

AUTHOR OF "THE LUNATIC AT LARGE* 



Crown 8vo» $ 1 .25 



** A book that is brimful of the richest quality of pure Celtic humor. The fic- 
titious duke gets into any number of scrapes, all of them laughable, but the real 
duke finds himself embarrassed by the immediate consequences, and is forced at 
last to reclaim his title from the Irish adventurer. . . . The book, after keep- 
ing one convulsed for two hours with mingled- smiles and broad laughter, ends 
happily and up to the standard of exacting convention." 

—Journal, Detroit, Mich. 

*' It is cleverly told and far better worth attention than nine out of ten of the 
serious efforts to portray human life and character." 

—Journal, Providence, R. I. 

" It is a well-written tale and absorbingly interesting." 

—Picayune, New Orleans, La. 

*' One of the most attractive books of the season. The characters are well 
drawn, and there is a kind of deuce-take-it in the telling of the story that con- 
duces much to the excellence of the story." — Courier, Boston, Mass. 

"The situation is intensely comic ... the upshot of the Duke of Gran- 
don's experiment is not only genuinely droll, but has the sentimental interest 
which we suppose is indispensable in the average novel The book might make 
alaughable play."— New York Tribune. 

" Mr. Clouston certainly has written along original lines in his newest book. 
. . • Mr. Clouston's story is interesting. It is told in a direct, forcible man- 
ner. The manners and customs of the English people of the time are pictured 
as they really were. His principal characters are real flesh and blood creatures, 
with all the envy, hatred and hero-worship that go to make the average human 
being."— New York Press. 

"The story is most ingenious, well told, and interesting, and the humor is 
not too strained."— News, Indianapolis, Ind. 

" A most entertaining story ... the telling of the story is so bright and 
original that the interest increases on each page, and the reader is kept in a state , 
of wonderment as to how it will all end. . . . There are few novels which 
are so entertaining and no one can read it and come to the end without wishing 
that Mr. Clouston had made it a Uttle longer.'*— San Francisco Bulletin. 

" It is replete with humor and amusing situations." — Chicago Post. 

*' The story is adnurably told and is full of humor." 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 

"A brisk, well told, vivacious story."— Brooklyn Times. 

" The style is so brisk, the dialogue so crisp, and the incidents so dramatic, 
that the book contains a clever and amusing comedy readv for transfer to the 
stage. It if an amusing novel, which anyone may read with pleasure." 

—Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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THE LORD PROTECTOR 

A STORY 
By S. LEVETT YEATS 
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In this story the aathor has taken a new departure and has portrayed as his 
central character one of the most striking figures in English history. The picture 
of Cromwell differs somewhat from the ordinarily accepted estimate of the Pro- 
tector, and is an interesting one firom that point of view. Other great figures of 
the time are necessarily brought nito the story, which has its lore interest in the 
fortunes of the heiress of Coombe Royal. 

'* . , . This is an interesting tale . . . dramatic and even tragic, but 
there are some humorous touches here and there, and the tone throughout is 
rendered the more attractive through the author's skill in handling the sylvan 
charms of the countryside in Old England."— New York Tribune. 

'* A really good story of love and adventure in the days of the Cavalier and 
Roundheads. . . • There is dash, spirit and charm in the story that makes 
it thoroughly readable."— Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburg. 

"An excellent story . . /'—Commercial, Buffalo. 

". . . Is an exceedingly interesting romance. . . . The story is 
wen told, contains sufficient of romance, adventure and daring to hold the keen- 
est interest throughout The book deserves a prominent place in the estimatxoa 
of lovers of historic romance."— Daily World, Cleveland. 

" . . . It b an interesting story from first page to last, moreover a 
wholesome one which no one need hesitate to recommend.*' 

—Herald, Oneonta, N. Y. 

** . . . The book is well worth reading and holds the interest of the 
reader from beginning to end . . ."—American, Baltimore. 

"... There is action on every page of the book ; love, fighting and 
some very good humor. The author has a most pleasant style, and wastes no 
words in the telling of his story, which will interest all sorts and conditions of 
men and women. It is a book full of enjoyment."— Nashville American. 

"There is the same vividness of conception and interesting historical detail 
that have marked the earlier work of this author." — ^Thb Dial, Chicago. 
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A ROMANCE. 
By S. LEVETT YEATS. 
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"The story b full of action, it b alive 6x>m cover to cover, and b to compact with tfiiill. 
mg adventnre that there b no room for a doll page. The chevalier telb hb ova Hotj, hot 
he b the meet charming of efobts. He wins our sympathies from the outset by hb heyfah 
naivete, hb downright manlmess and bravery. . . . Not only has Mr. Yeats written an 
excellent tale of adventure, but he has shown a close study of character which dees net bar- 
row merely from the trappings of hbtorical actors, but which denotes a keen knowledge ef 
human nature, and a shrewd insight into the workings of human motives. . . . The 
fashion of the period b kept well in mind, the s^le of writing has just that touch of eld- 
fashioned formality which serves* to veil the past bom the present, and to throw the U^ts 
and shadows into a harmony of tone. . . . The work has literary quality ot a genoine 
SOTt in it, which raises it above a numerous host of its fellows in kind.'' 

—Bookman, Nbw Youc 

"... A story of Huguenot days^ brim full of action that takes shape In plota| sud- 
den surprises, fierce eneountersi and cunnmg intrigues. The author b so saturatea win the 
tunes of which he writes that the story b realism Itadl . . . The story b briOiaat and 
thrilling, and whoever sits down to give it attention will reach the last page with regret.*' 

— Globb, Bw to m. 

"... A tale of more than usual interest and ci gentdne fiterary merit . • . 
The characters and scenes in a sense seem far removed, yet they live in our nearts and seem 
contemporaneous through the skill and philosophic treatment ot the author. Those men and 
women seem akin to us; they are flesh and blood, and are impelled by human motivesas wa 
are. One cannot follow the fortunes of thb hero without feehng refrwhed and benefited.** 

— Globb-Dbmockat, St. Loun. 

" A book that may be recommended to all those who appredate a tfood, hearty, rdlicidng 
story of adventure, with lots of fierce fighting and a proper proportion of love-makm^ • . • 
There b in hb novel no more hbtoiy than b necessary, and no tedious detail; it b a story 
inspired by, but not slavishly following, hbtmy. . . • The bode b full of incident, and 
from the nnt chapter to the last the action never flags. ... In the Chevalier the author 
has conceived a sjrmpathetic character, for d' Auriac b more human and less of a puppet thaa 
most heroes of hbtoncal noveb, and consequently there are few readers who will not find en- 
joyment in the story of lus thrilling adventures. . . . Thb book should be read by aU 
who love a good story of adventures. There b not a dull page m it."— Niw York Sum. 

"A capital story of the Dumas-Weyman order. . . . The first chapters brine aofe 
right into the thick of the story, and from thence on the interest b unflagging. The Cjiev»- 
Uar himself b an admirably studied character, whose straightforwardness and simpKrity, 
bravery, and impulsive and reckless chivalry, win the reader's symnathy. D'Aoriac has 
something of the mtense vitality of Dumas's heroes, and the deli|fhtful improbabilities thvongh 
which he passes so invincibly have a certain human quality which renders them aUn to our 
day. Mr. Levett Yeats has done better in thb book than m anything else he has written.*' 

•-ricAVtmB, Nbw Oilbahs. 
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there can not bat be vigor and exoiteBMnt in every page of the story.'* 

' -"Mail and ExnmM9, Nbw Yonc. 

"As a story of adventure, puie and sunple, after the type orighmDy seen in DoaMsTa 
'Three Musketeers,' the book is weU worthy of high praise.'^— OirnooK, Nbw Vobk. 

" We find aU the fasdnation of medimval Frsnce, which have made Mr. Wtynun's s imbi 
■Bdi general favorites. . . • We do not see how any intelligent reader can take it «f 
without keen enjoyment"— LiviK6 CHintCH, CHiCAca 
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SAVROLA 

A TALE OP THE REVOLUTION IN LAURANIA 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 

AUTHOR OV *'TRV KIVBR WAR: AN ACCOUNT OP THB RBCOMQUEST 
THB SOUDAN," " THB STORY OF THE XALAKAND 
FIELD FORCE, 1897," ETC., ETC. 



Crown 8vo, 350 paffes, $ 1 .26 

*' This tale of the revolt of the citizens of an imaginary republic against a 
Dictator Is a spirited variant of the Zenda-royalty school . . It has a 

good plot, a love interest, of course, and all the swiftness of action that revoln- 
onary days conjure up in the mind."— New York Mail and Express. 
" The story is well written in picturesque, forcible style, and will hold the in- 
terest of its readers from the first page to the last'VTiMES, New York. 
'* The book is interesting, well planned and filled with action." 

—Post, Chicago. 
'* It is a carefully written and critical biography that will appeal to all mem- 
bers of the profession."— Akgonaut, San Francisco, Cal. 
''A story full of action, told with force and vigor." 

—Post, Washington, D. C. 
*' The story is in the main a stirring account of warlike movements, which 
are well handled by the author . . . anodier important element of the stoiy 
is the romance which threads the whole and adds charm to all. The style is 
dignified, excellent and attractive, and the interest of the story is fully sustained 
to a thrilling series of climaxes at the close."— Progress, Minneapous. 



THE HEART OF DENISE 

AND OTHBR TALB8 
By S. LEVETT. YEATS 

AUTHOR OF *' THB CBBVALIBE D'AURIAC,** ** THB HONOUR OF SAVBLU,** ETC. 

With Frontltpleee^ Crown 8vO| cloth, ornamental, $ 1 .25 

**The author of the foscinating and brilliant story of* The Chevalier d*Aurlac * 
knows the main roads and by-paths of the sixteenth century well, and in hb latest 
essay in romance he catches the spirit of the times he portrays. With a few sngBe*- 
tive teaches a brilliant, somewliat self-willed beauty of the court is sketched in D«!se, 
whose flirtations, innocent enough upon her part, with the young but nnscmpulons 
Mar<^uis de Clermont, lead to a peremptory command on the part of the King tor her 
marriage, at three hours* notice, to Blaise de Loignac. . . « 

The story which gives the title to the book occupies something over a third of the 
volume. The remainder is a collection of eight short stories, moat of which are some- 
what melodramatic in character, but all are brilliantly told." 

^Chicago Tribunk. 

** A good romantic story, graphically told.'* 

— NbwYork World. 



'Yhe House of the Wolf 'or ' A Gentleman of Prance,' than anything Mr. Weyman is 
writing nowadays.** ^Sbmtimbl, Milwaubbb, Wis. 
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THE FIERY DAWN 

By M. E. COLERIDGE 

AUTHOR OP **THB KING WITH TWO FACES," "NON SEQUITUR," EXa 



Crown 8vo, oloth, $1.60 



•• Here is an able and cleverly written romance of modern French life during 
a stirring and troublous period."— Outlook, N. Y. 

^* A historical tale which is dramatic and interesting enough to keep the lov- 
ers of such narrative happy for a time. It is full of action and mystery, alive 
with adventurous deeds and their fascination. It has romance, pathos and the 
vivid coloring of Dumas." — Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

•• There are many historical romances written to-day, and few that have any 
genuine originality. ... * The Fiery Dawn ' is an exception to this more 
or less general rule, for it has some originality, some poetry and several charm- 
ing characters ... it has freshness, poetry, and in touches, the genuine 
spirit of romance."— Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 



THE GOLD-STEALERS 

A STORY OF WADDY 

By EDWARD DYSON 
author of "below and on top," etc 



with 8 Full-paffe Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $l.50 



** Boys who are fond of tales of adventure will lose no time in reading • The 
Gold-Stealers."*— Transcript, Boston, Mass. 

'* It is an exceedingly interesting narrative, bright and crisp of dialogue, and 
full of stirring incidents in the ' gold fields ' of Australia." 

—Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

" A very bright and entertaining story of life among the miners at Waddy, 
Australia." — St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

"A thrilling tale of adventure in the Australian mining fields. There is a 
pretty love element in the romance, also a touch of characteristic boy life, and 
the atmosphere is breezy and exhilarating. The story is generously illustrated." 

—St. Louis Republican. 

** The characters of the rough mining lads are well drawn, and there is much 
of a light, amusing character in the incidents of the story. A little love-story 
between one of the lads and a daughter of a miner is woven into the texture of 
the tale. Altogether it is a well-constructed and well-written story." 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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HOPE THE HERMIT 

A ROMANCE OP BORRGWDALB. 
By EDNA LYALL, 

AOTWW or ** DOIBBll,** ** WATTAUIIG MmM," XTC. 

Crown 8vOi oloth. omamantal. $ 1 .60. 



••WhM Xdaa LjraU vrate thh book ah* ■teniod into the finoot rank of Uviag 
It t— nliilM tho fioetC typo of historical romance, whkh is, of conne, the highest fonn < 
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. utsntnrt. The scene of the story is one of the loyeliest which oonid have been 
, the lake legion of Knglsn<l. . . . Her story is full of life and incident, and at 
tne sane tauM conveys lessons of hii^ norality. . . • Altogether this is one of the 
hsalthissf. porast, heist, and sMst powerful romanrrt in the whole lance of Encliah 
fiisntaf«.**~LiviMG Chukh, Ckicago. 

** Miss Bayly ... by carefnl examination of her authorities has been able to con- 
■InKt an nnoommonly good raosanoe of the da^ when brother^s hand was against brother. 
It is distinctly good work— a stirring story and in every waycredttable to the author. " 

— -ruBUC OriMioN, Naw Yokk. 

**T1m c har ac tew are wdl drawn, never OMre poppets. There is a efferent, well- 
thooilit'Oot. and carefully developed plot, and the style is clear and straightforward. The 
storyis wholesome and interesting, and much better worth reading than a good many of 
the ao<alled * stories of adventure? *'— Bbacon, Boston. 

** There are few novelists of the present day whose writings are better known and liked 
than these of Edna Lyall. They are always dean, pure and wholesome, and delightful read- 
iam. The latest, *■ Hope the Hermit,' deals with her favorite period, the seventeenth century. 
we have the revolution, the accession of William and Mary, and the Jacobite plots, and 
among the rsal characters introduced are Archbishop Tillotson, Lady Temple and George 
Fox. the Qoaker. . . . The story ends mm all love stories should, to be perfectly satisfactory 
to the average novel reader, and * Hope the Hermit ' will find many reader^ who are fond 
of a good story well told.'*— Advkktisbk, Pobtlamd, Mk. 

** She bqnite at home with her theme. . . . It is a fine historical novel, admirably 
written, and one of her best books."- LnrnxAXY Woxud, Boston. 

** . • . b one of those delightful stories that have made the author very popular 
and that one can take up with the abaolnte certainty of finding nothing unclean or repel- 
It is a clear, strong, well-dengned, refreshing story, bMed upon scenes and events 
imand I 



in the days of William and Mary of England— days when a man could hardly trust his own 
brother, and when scms were on one side in a rebellion, and the father on the other. . . . 
Muiy of the situations are very exciting, the chaxacten are admirably dmwn, and the whole 
telling of the story is entertaining, grateful and artistic. We regard it as quite as good as 

* Donovan,' and the other popular stories by the same author.'*— Buffalo Commbrcial. 

** Miss Bayly has kept her pages dean and white. The book is prelminently suitable 
to the shdves of a circulating library, as well as to the reading-UUe under the family lamp. 
It not only entertains, but gives hbtorical data in a pleasantly impressive manner . . . 
we have, notwithstanding a few extravagances, a very fasdnating story, enlivened by the 
admitted license of the writer of romance."— Homb Journal, Nbw York. 

** Thb latest work of Mim Bayly has all the qualities which have won her popularity in 
the past. The book should have a considerable vogue, appealing, as it does, not only to 
those who like quick action, plenty of adventure, and much picturesgueness, but also to 
those who have a cultivated literary palate."— Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 

" . . . b one of the best spedmens of Edna Lyall's talent fen* telling a good story 
in engaging style. . . . The reader*s attention b held throughout." 

— Prbss, Philadblphia. 

** There b much in thb book to commend It. It b original and has great activity. 

• . . Mim Lyall ye s e s ses literary talent, and her style b dear, and, to one unfamiliar 
widi her writings, this latest production will be a delightful treat. The reader will pat it 
down dellghtea with the story, refreshed by the studv of the merits and faults of its charao- 
ten, and ce;p;itating upon the great events which, during the makiiu: of English hirtory, 
followed quickly one upon another toward the dose of the seventeenth century.'* 

— PiCAYUNB, Nbw Orlbams. 
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IN SPITE OF ALL 

By EDNA LYALL 

AUTHOR OF "DONOYAN," ** DOREEN," "HOPE, THE HEKMIT," ETC., ETC 



Crown 8vo, oloth, $1.50 

*' The days when En^^land was rent with civil war, when Puritan and Cava- 
lier fought for Parliament and King ; when Cromwell's Roundheads struggled 
heroically against the lawless Charles and finally won— this is the period chosen 
for this splendid story . . . while of necessity there is abundance of war, the 
story is, above all, one of love— tried and tiiumphant . . . Finely written, 
full of striking pictures of men and events. 

The book is full of people with whom each of us is familiar through reading 
history, and every one of them is drawn with rare fidelity to truth. The tale 
should have a hearty welcome from all classes of readers." 

—Nashville American. 

'* The romance . . • the familiar one of a Royalist maiden and a Puritan 
lover who espoused the cause of the people . . . is of deep interest and the 
story thrills with the excitement of conflicts and adventures, mingled with the 
gentle influences of love. 

The book is pleasing in all respects, and the story is exceedingly well told^ 
holding interest to the end."— Every Evening, Wilmington, Del. 

•' This story of 532 pages is one which will win its thousands of readers, as a 
story of love and trial, war and separation, must when handled with the skill 
which this author's training has given her." — Mail and Express, N, Y. 

*• It has much historic interest ... A pretty romance holds the reader's 
interest all through the book. The hero is a Puritan, while the girl he loves, 
Hilary, as sweet and wilful and true a maid as could have been found in those 
stormy times, is a bishop's niece and therefore a Royalist in all her sympathies. 
There are strong dramatic scenes in the book— the battlefield and the political 
intrigue of court life are portrayed and also the religious strife existing at the 
time. The bigotry of the Church and the fanaticism of many of the Puritans is 
well portrayed. The book, like all that this author has written, is interesting 
and wholesome."— Republican, Denver, Col. 

"The story is clean, pure and wholesome, has plenty of adventure and a 
goodly amount of love-making, and is written in an easy, pleasant strain that 
makes it an entertaining book. "—Baltimore American. 

"Is well worth the reading."— Churchman, N. Y. 

" The high moral tone of the book and its historical accuracy will commend 
it to the better class of novel readers."— Congregation alist, Boston. 

**The latest book by Edna Lyall may safely be said to be one of the best of 
recent historical novels."— Boston Transcript. 
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CHARLOTTE 

By MRS. L. B. WALFORD 
Crown 8vo, 382 paffes, $1.60 

*' Charlotte is an exceedingly beautiful, fascinating, and utterly selfish 
coquette, belonging to a 'smart set' whose rapid pace is hardly swift 
enough to suit her ... a very good story with a very good moraL" 
—Church Standard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

«... a society novel pulsating with life and action, and revealing 
many of the subtleties of the human heart. 

" The scene vacillates pleasantly between London at its season's height, 
fashionable summer-resorts, and tranquillizing rural retreats, with a strange 
interplay of light and shadow and commingling of comedy and tragedy. 
From an artistic standpoint the book is a clever creation, vivid and real." 

— Chicago Post. 

." This is a study of a young lady who is not at all good, but who, as not 
infrequently is the case with people of doubtful virtues, is very interesting 

. . an extremely readable novel." — Courier, Lebanon, Pa. 



THE HINDERERS 

By EDNA LYALL 
Crown Svo, $I.OO 



" There is an unusual love-story in ' The Hinderers * and a heroine of 
much magnetism. Irene de St. Croix, a lovable English girl of an admir* 
able type. The romance of her wooing by Sir Christopher Hope is well 
told."— Republic, St. Louis. 

"... this interesting novel deserves to be read by all those who 
would like to follow a clean, well-told, and spirited narrative of incidents, 
that are liable to occur in this age of furious living." 

—Picayune, New Orleans. 

'* The book should be read and will be enjoyed by the many admirers of 
this well-known writer of fiction."— Christian Work, New York. 

*' This is one of the best stories written by Miss Bayly. It is a strong 
narrative, well constructed, with characters skilfully handled. It is a story 
of the present time and absorbingly interesting." 

— Army and Navy Register, Washington, D. C 
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ONE OF OURSELVES 

By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD 

AUTHOR OF " THE BABY's GRANDMOTHER,** *« LEDDY MARGET,** ETC.* ETC 



Crown 8vo, 454 Paffes, $ 1 .50 



" Never before were better portraits made of middle-class English women 
than we find in the wives of the three bankers, Thomas, Charles, and Stephen 
Farrell ; ... is about the best novel Mrs. Walford has ever written, and as 
has already been said, her characters, all of them, are depicted with remarkable 
grace and virility."— Times, Boston. 

" An entertaining story with characteristic piquancy, shrewdness, and sensi- 
bility. She has ever had a special gift for the description of what may be called 
tasteful love-making."— .New York Tribune. 

" Is an amusing English story ; ... it is full of amusing incidents and 
situations."— San Francisco Chronicle. 

"There is great variety of scene and incident in the novel, and the situ- 
ations are amusing. "—Argonaut, San Francisco. 

'• A very vivacious story of four orphans. . . . The conversations are 
unusually well managed."— New England Magazine. 

•' This is a story of English life, brightly told, a little on the long side, but 
interesting and entertaining throughout Moreover, it is altogether wholesome 
reading, which is more than can be said of many stories published nowadays. 
Its lessons are good. There is one for young girls and women, and one, too, 
for men. Much of the telling of the story is managed by conversations, and 
these, though oftentimes very amusing, are simple and natural— very different 
from the smart persiflage and elegant wit-play so much striven for by many 
writers of modem fiction. ' One of Ourselves ' is indeed on the whole a very 
likable story. There are many characters in it— some pretty ones — and these 
are all portrayed admirably. A story with so much domesticity in it, and so 
little that is stagey and melodramatic, is not far from rare." 

—Bulletin of New Books. 

" It is a remarkably good character study. The quiet adventures and pleas- 
ant happenings of the various members of the family are most interesting, and 
one enjoys the society of a wholesome group throughout the whole story." 

—Financial Record, New York. 

'* A very bright social study, and the author succeeds in thoroughly arousing 
the reader's interest in the love-making of William Farrell, who, in the guise of 
an honored member of society, is a consummate scoundrel." 

—Herald, Montreal. 
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THE WHIRLIGIG 

By MAYNE LINDSAY 

AUTHOK OF **THS VAIXKT OF SAPPHIRBS** 



With • full-pac« Illustrations by Maurles Qrlaffanhasren 
Crown 8vOf $1 .26 



"Criip and deT«r diction, thrilling yet always possible situations, with 
strength sustained throughout, are the features of the story. It is a perfect 
romance.'*— Llotds* Nbws. 

*" Fairly takes one off his feet with its crowded, impetuous, bustling succes- 
sion of events. The story is well told and holds the interest . . . The story 
while discoursing of dangerous things does it lightly and with a skillful hand." 

—-Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

*' Makes stirring reading • • • the action takes place within three days, 
and the reader is carried along breathlessly from one chapter to another." 

—Chicago Tribune. 

"And surely it is a 'Whirligig' which Mayne Lindsay has devised, abun- 
dant in well-preserved mystery, with the proper amount of sword-play and the due 
complement of broken heads, and full of exciting yet possible situations. Mr. 
Lindsay, though comparatively a new writer, shows nothing of the amateur in 
this dashing, roystering story, which, aside from its incidents, is good in charac- 
ter drawing."— Detroit Free Press. 

*' The author is a young 'and comparatively new writer, but has shown un- 
usual skill and ingenuity in this novel Seldom has an author succeeded in 
crowding two days of a man's life so fall of stirring, unexpected events as are 
here provided for the hero."— Chicago Evening Post. 

"A sparlding, very prettily turned little romance, whimsical and pictur- 
esque."— New York Times. 

** Among stories of adventure it would be hard to match ' The Whirligig.* 
• • • It starts in a quiet, if unconventional, way, but once fairly launched on 
the stream of narrative, the reader is carried along, in breathless, eager haste to 
the very end. It is a story to thrill the pulses and keep one on the edge of 
ardent curiosity as to what is going to turn up next" — ^Thb Beacon, Boston. 

*' There is no dozing or drowsing to be done over this novel It is a swiftly 
moving tale of breathless excitement It is drawn according to a familiar pat- 
tern ; but it has merits of its own that will compel the attention and absorbed 
interest of every reader who once takes it up. The writer is new, but should 
ioon become well known and popular, if he can do this sort of thing again.'* 

—Philadelphia Times. 
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CYNTHIA'S WAY 

By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK 

AUTHOR OF ''THE INNER SHRINE," "THE GRASSHOPPERS." Bta 



Crown 8vo, cloth, $ 1 .60 



** This is a tale of an heiress that is not met with every day. Cynthia Blount 
is a millionairess whose wish it is to be loved for her own sake and not for her 
material wealth. As a means to this end she takes a situation, which has been 
offered to a friend, as English governess in a German family. . . . German 
£unily life is very intimately and faithfully depicted, and most of the characters 
aie well drawn and interesting. * Cynthia's Way ' is well worth reading. " 

—Daily Chronicle, Newcastle, Eno. 

"This is an unusually interesting book . . . it is so artistically handled. 
SO delightfully unravelled that one forgets and forgives ... for light, inter- 
esting literature, a joy to the traveller, this dainty book has not been surpassed 
immany moons."— Spirit of the Times, New York. 

*' A delightful story of German life. . . . Altogether the story deserves 
higher praise than it is possible to give to the ruck of current fiction.** 

—Journal, Providence, R. I. 

*' It is a most amusing novel . • . For the fairness of the book it would 
be unsafe to vouch, but there can be no doubt that it is entertaining. Even a 
German might smile over it"— Republican, Springfield, Mass. 

** The dialogue of the book fairly sparkles, and the light fiction of the year 
ofiers no more charming medium of pleasure." — Denver Republican. 

*' This is an amusing, clever book, full of humorous scenes, a satirical under- 
standing of the lighter sides of character, done with a light touch and much 
taste."— Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 

"There are so few really bright and entertaining novels this season that 
• Cynthia's Way * will be gladly seized upon by hungry novel readers. The style 
is very taking and amusing." — Boston Beacon. 

" This is a taking story, humorous and brisk, with a flavor of originality 
that makes it appetizing."— Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 

** A most readable story of pure tone and interesting matter • . . can be 
heartily recommended to anyone liking a wholesome tale of interesting people.'* 

—Courier-Journal, Louisville, Kt. 

•• Mrs. Sidgwick's new novel, • Cynthia's Way '—her cleverest piece of work 
thus far— reminds us strongly of * The Benefactress.' The same fresh, vivacioi28« 
and femininely ironical style marks the two stories and wins upon the reader 
with irresistible beguilement No one will put down the history of Cjmthia, w# 
imagine, until the last page is reached."— N. Y. Tribune. 
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THE MANOR FARM 

By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL) 

AUTHOR OF ** PASTORALS OF DORSET," *'FIANDRR'8 WIDOW," ETC 



With Frontispiece by Claud 0. Du Pre Cooper. Crown 8vOf 
cloth, ornamental^ $ 1 .60 



" Quaint humor of the richest quality is written in the pa^es of Mrs. Blun- 
dell's new book. . . . When two great and well-to-do cousins plan the 
welfare of their names needs the marriage of their children, the trouble begins. 
No one has yet shown greater skill than our author in weaving the green and 
gold pattern of young life. The growth of these two young people from child- 
hood, the betrothal, the almost necessary hitch in affiurs, for such is human 
nature, the very natural solution, Mrs. Blundell has made delightful, humorous, 
and wholly artistic. It is the finest of character drawing, for the men and women 
are not too proud to be human, nor bad enough to be uncompanionable. " 

— Living Church, Milwaukee. 

*' A real treat is in store for the readers of ' The Manor Farm.' . . . It is 
a naive and picturesque story of English country life, with just enough dialect 
to show that the people are genuine country folk." 

—Churchman, New York. 

"... A delightful story, told in a delightful way. It is what you may 
call a complete story . . . giving you quaint, rich and wholesome descrip- 
tion of men and things on an English farm. It is one of the few novels of the 
year worth passing around the family — or. perhaps, better yet, reading in the 
assembled family. "—Unity, Chicago. III. 

*' Wholesome and sweet as the scent of growing clover is the atmosphere of 
this charming pastoral tale of English yeoman life. Written in the easiest and 
most unaffected style it narrates with much animation and humor the fortunes ' 
of two branches of a certain family of farmer folk. . . . The * love interest * is 
as artless and innocent as it is engaging."— Independent, New York. 

•• A pretty rustic love story , . . The story is thoroughly readable and 
clean." — New York Sun. 

•• . . . The story is excellently written. The English peasants who figure 
in it speak an odd local dialect that gives originality, never unnaturalness to the 
style ... the story ends pleasantly, as such an idyl should. The book 
rings true, and deserves a cordial reception."— Record-Herald, Chicago. 

•• This is a wholesome romance of the Dorsetshire country. It concerns the 
endeavors of two farmer cousins to bring about the marriage of their son and 
daughter for the welfare of the old manor farm. The plot, which is a simple one, 
is developed with naturalness and humor . . . her pictures of the homely 
life among the farms and dairies are delightful" — The Outlook, New York. 
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FIANDER'S WIDOW 

By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL) 

AUTHOR OP **THE DUENNA OF A GENIUS," "YEOMAN FLEETWOOD," ETC 



Crown 8vo, ornamental oovdr« $1.50 

•• Is an altogether delightful story. ... If more of such noYels were 
written, pure, wholesome and bracing, redolent of everything that is pleasant 
to the senses, the world would be all the better."— Bristol Mercury. 

•• An idyll of Dorsetshire life, as natural and fresh and wholesome as the old 
stone dairy in which some of the scenes take place. , . . The book is redo- 
lent of the charm of English country life, pure and sweet, as it were, with the 
scent of the gorse and the breath of the kine, of all things that are wholesome 
andhomely and good. "—Commercial Advertiser, New York. 

*' One of the most charming of recently published works of fiction. . . . 
The plot has an appetizing freshness about it, and more than once the unexpected 
happens."— Chicago Evening Post. 

*' Here is a story of life in rural England well worth reading, because of the 
curious social conditions it describes, and yet these, though well set forth, are 
only incidental to the main theme, which is a delightful study, involving much 
humor and no tragedy, of the belated coming of love to an earnest, warm- 
hearted woman. It is brightly, lightly done, and yet holds the attention and 
contains sufficient to provoke thought."— Public Ledger, Phila. 

*'A truly delightful bucolic comedy. The theme might almost be called 
farcial, but the treatment is delicate, quaint and graceful Old Isaac, the rustic 
bachelor who narrowly escapes matrimony from a sense of duty, is a Dorset- 
shire original and deserves to rank with the best rustics of Hardy, Blackmore, 
and Philpotts. The story is prettily told and is wholesomely amusing. Mrs. 
Blundell is always careful in her literary workmanship ; this tale will add to the 
popular appreciation of her work."— Outlook, N. Y. 

** An altogether charming tale. . . . There is not a dull page in it, and 
there are continuous pages and chapters of the brightest humor." 

—Living Church, Milwaukee. 

" A beautiful little story. One is at a loss for an epithet adequate to its 
charm, its simplicity, its humor, its truth."— Brooklyn Eagle. 

" A bright little pastoral comedy. . . . The widow is a rare combination 
of business sense and sentiment, a combination which insures her both prosper- 
ity and happiness. Reversing the usual order of love and life she postpones 
romance until she is able to entertain her Prince Charming in truly royal style. 
The sly efforts of one Isaac Sharpe to rid himself of the burden of matrimony 
are genuinely amusing."— PUBLIC OMniON, N. Y. 
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THE DISENTANGLERS 

By ANDREW LANG 



With 7 f ull-paffe Illustrations by H. J. Ford 
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** . . . Original in conception and prodigiously clever in treatment. 
The * great idea* of the two impoverished young Englishmen to whom we are 
Introduced in the first chapter is to organize a system of disengaging or disen- 
tangling those youths and maidens who contemplate marriage against which 
fiunily opposition is sure to be brought . . . This may not seem a start- 
Ungly new motive, but there is novelty enough in the author's exploitation of it, 
and as he warms to his work he accomplishes things more and more bewildering 
and delightful ... if this amusing book, as amusing in substance as it is 
accomplished in style, does not win a wider popularity than anything of Mr. 
Lang's has hitherto enjoyed, we shall be very much surprised." 

— New York Tribune. 

*' . . . He shows us how two ingenious young Englishmen, aided by 
various pretty girls, set up an agency for the benefit of families. . . . Mr. 
Lang has succeeded in achieving both unity of theme, and variety of adventure, 
while each of the amusing episodes is enlivened by a humor as playful as it is 
delicate."-— San Francisco Call. 

** One of the most amusing books of the season. The volume is a capital 
one to take up at odd moments.*'— The Living Age, Boston. 

'* . . . The plot of Mr. Lang's story is original and is developed in the 
inimitable way which belongs to that entertaining writer. It is really an en- 
joyable story. . . . It is a new line of fiction for Mr. Lang, and he has 
combined humor, fantasy, and a study of society's methods in a very clever 
production."— Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

" Not only literature and love, but wireless telegraphy, submarine vessels, 
seizing a woman for a vast ransom, and, in truth, everything else one has heard 
of in these latter da3rs is at least touched in * The Disentanglers.' There is a 
subtle flattery about the book, too ; Mr. Lang trusts his reader's brains ; he 
expresses himself in hints, not in surgical operations."— New York Times. 

**' The Disentanglers ' is not only a novel that possesses the merit of origin- 
ality, but contains a series of parodies of some of the popular novelists of the 
day that are most admirable. More excellent fooling or better high-class com- 
edy has rarely been brought together in a single volume." 

—Journal, Chicago. 

•* . . , It is a merry collection of merry tales. ... All in all, Mr. 
Lang's book is highly amusing, and it will doubtless add not a little to the gay- 
ety of the British literary nation."— Transcript, Boston. 
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